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Nihil  agricultura  melius.  Ci  c . 

Sola  res  ruftica,  qua: :  fine  dubitatione  proxima  Sc  quafi  confanguineg  fa  pi- 
entia:  eft,  tam  difcentibus  egeat  quani  magiftris.  Columeli 

Tiun  to  the  Arts,  the  ufefi.!  pleafing  Arts 
Of  Cultivation  ;  and  thole  Fields  improve 
Your  erring  Fathers  have  fo  long  defpis’d. 

Leave  not  to  Ignorance,  and  low-bred  Hinds, 

That  nobleft  Science,  which  in  ancient  Time 
i  lie  Minds  of  Sages  and  of  Kings  employ’d, 

Sollicitous  to  learn  the  Ways  of  God, 

And  read  his  Works  in  Agriculture's  School. 
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The  RIGHT  HONOURABLE, 


SIR, 

*  i 

AS  the  greatefl  and  belt  Men,  in  all  Ages, 
have  been  Lovers  and  Encouragers  of 
Husbandry,  I  cannot  hefitate  in  dedi¬ 
cating  this  Book  to  you.  The  Improvement 
of  Agriculture,  upon  which  the  Succefs  of  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  Trade,  the  .Wealth  and  Happi- 
nefs  of  the  Kingdom  depend,  being  my  Aim, 
there  is  no  other  British  Subject  under  whole 
Protection  I  could  fo  properly  Ihelter  it.  Your 
difinterefled  ConduCt,  has  juftly  acquired  you 
the  higheft  Eftccm  of  every  Lover  of  his  Coun¬ 
try.  Your  Approbation,  therefore,  ,  (  if  this 
Treatife  deferves  it)  mull  multiply  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Readers ;  their  Perfuafion  of  your  great 

Abilities, 
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Abilities,  and  flrcnuous  Endeavours  to  make 
them  happy,  will  difpofe  them  to  follow  my 
Directions:  For,  by  your  Poffeflion  of  their 
Hearts,  their  Heads  will  be  the  more  eafily 
influenced  to  yield  to  Reafon,  and  their  Hands 
to  work  by  the  Rules  which  it  di&ates.  Then 
Plenty  and  Wealth  will  flow  on  Farmers,  and 
thefe  Bleffings  will  be  diffufed  over  the  whole 
Kingdom:  For  every  other  Thing  profpers,  in 
Proportion  as  Husbandry  fucceeds,  and  in  that 
Proportion  only.  I  embrace  this  Opportunity 
of  doing  myfelf  the  Honour  to  give  this 
publick  Teftimony,  that,  as  a  Lover  of  my 
Country,  you  have  induced  me  to  be,  with 
the  greatefl:  Efleem  and  Regard, 

SIR , 

Edinburgh,  Tour  mojl  humble , 

June  15*  I757* 

rnofi  devoted, 
j 

and  mojl  obedient  Servant, 


R Ot.  MAXWELL. 


TO  THE 


READER. 


^HE  Impreffton  of  The  Select  Tranfa&ions 
of  the  Honourable,  the  Society  of  Impro¬ 
vers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland, 
jwblijbed  by  me ,  being  fold  off ;  this  Book  is  partly 
made  up  of  Papers  c  ho  fin  out  of  thefi  Tranfadions, 
revi fid,  and  confiderably  improved:  The  Remainder  of 
it,  being  the  far  greatefi  Party  confifis  chiefly  of  Me¬ 
morials  of  Husbandry,  wrote  by  me  for  Per  fins  of  Di« 
fiindion  in  Great  Britain,  fince  the  Publication  there - 

«/• 


Thus  made  up,  it  treats  of  all  Soils  in  Scotland,  of 
fun  dry  in  England  \  and  fi  many,  and  fi  various  Plans 
are  formed  in  it,  that  every  Farmer  may  therein  find 
Directions  for  his  Husbandry :  Directions  agreeable  to 
juft  Principles,  and  the  beft  Practice  hitherto  followed: 
Directions  by  which,  if  obferved,  Crain,  Flax,  fo • 
reign  Grajfes,  and  alfo  fuch  as  are  natural  to  our 
Soils,  tnufl  be  good  and  plentiful .  The  Shapes  of  Cattle 
nwfi  be  finer ,  and  their  Size  will  be  enlarged :  The 

mo  ft 
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mojl  dangerous  Difeafes  of  Sheep  will  he  prevent¬ 
ed,  or  cured ,  and  their  Wool  will  he  fine  :  The 
Linen  Manufacture  will  he  independent  on  foreign 
Markets ,  Winds  and  Waves ,  for  Flax  and  Flax- 
feeds f  the  Price  being  faved  to  the  Kingdom  :  And  our 
Flax-drejfers ,  our  Spinners y  our  W eavers ,  and  our 
Bleachers  will  he  preferved  from  the  piteous  Condition 
they  would  he  reduced  to ,  if  the  Flax ,  the  Prim  urn  of 
the  Work  by  which  they  live,  Jhould  he  lofl  at  Sea  ;  or 
if  Commerce  Jhould  he  interrupted  by  W ars  or  Pefii* 
knee. 

1  have  neither  difregarded  Bung  nor  Horfe-hoeing; 
nor  yet  have  1  fupported  the  Husbandry ,  which  I  have 
directed,  by  them  wholly ,  hut  have  taken  the  A jfi fiance  of 
enriching  betwixt  impoverijhing  Crops .  /  have  cor¬ 
rected  vulgar  Errors ,  and  formed  a  rational  Syfietn  of 
Husbandry .  I  have  treated  it  as  a  Science ,  mak¬ 
ing  Nature  my  Guide .  I  have  Jhown  that  Husbandry , 
the  Foundation  and  Support  of  Manufactures  and  Trade , 
may  he,  on  an  equal  Stock ,  more  profitable  than  either 

of  them  ;  and  I  have  all  along  given  Reafons  for  what 
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/  have  faid,  that  by  the  Strength  of  them  my  W ork 
may  he  judged . 

If 
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If  Farmers  will  read  my  Papers  with  as  much  At¬ 
tention  as  I  have  wrote  them,  will  he  convinced  of 
Errors ,  will  depart  from  them ,  and  will  prattife  the 
Husbandry  which  I  have  di reded,  we  mufl  foon  become 
rich,  and  may  be  happy :  But  as  few  of  them  will  yield 
to  Reafon,  and  relinquifh  IV ays  of  their  Forefathers 
which  are  deflruttive  to  the  Ground,  and  fo  to  them - 
felves;  I  have  jbown,  how  they  may  be  covenanted  with 
in  fuch  a  Manner ,  that  their  Poffeffions  mufl  be  highly 
improved,  and  their  Profits  mufl  at  the  fame  Time  be* 
come  far  greater  than  they  before  could  be,  if  their  Ma¬ 
kers  take  Care  to  fee  the  Conditions  performed* 

This  feems  to  be  the  Plan  by  which  Great  Britain 
can  be  foonefl  and  heft  improved,  fence  few  Farmers 
can  be  brought  by  reafoning  only,  to  forfake  Cuflotns 
which  are  highly  unre  a  finable  and  defer uttive  :  Cufloms? 
notwithflanding,  efteemed  for  their  Age,  and  fupported 
by  Examples  jhown  them  by  far  too  many  of  their  Ma - 
Jlers;  yea,  adopted  by  many  IVriters  on  Husbandry ,  who , 
being  apparently  unlearned  in  the  Principles  of  it,  could 
form  no  rational  Syjlem ,  have  reformed  few  Errors 
but  confirmed  many,  as  I  have  in  Part  Jhtrwn, 


If 


viii  PREFACE. 

If  I  have  ufed,  in  one  of  my  Papers,  any  tart  Ex- 
prejjions  relating  to  the  Management  of  The  Society 
for  propagating  Chriftian  Knowledge,  I  hope  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  my  Sub  jell,  and  the  evident  Benevolence 
of  my  Intention,  will  make  fufficient  Atonement. 

Moved  by  the  miferable  State  of  the  Poor  for  want 
of  Bread,  which,  as  I  have  flown,  would  not  have 
happened,  if  the  Husbandry  of  Roots  and  Herbs  ( which 
in  two  Memorials  to  them,  I  recommended  in  the  Tear 
1743)  had  not  been  negleBed  ;  I  was  invincibly  ex- 
.  cited  to  blame  their  Conduct,  as  a  Society,  although  1 
have  Reafon  to  be  perfuaded  that  many  of  them  are 
Lovers  of  rural  Induflry,  and,  as  fuch,  ef  their  Coun¬ 
try.  But  I  tnufl  think,  that  thefe,  as  Members  of 
the  Society,  flould  diflinguifl  themfelves  by  fome  fo- 
lemn  and  publick  Deed,  flowing  that  they  have  f  rug- 
led  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture, 
without  negle  fling  the  Propagation  of  Chrifiamty : 
Pure  Religion,  ttniverfil  Benevolence,  the  Love  of 
■  Husbandry,  and  of  every  publick  and  foetal  Virtue 
ere  infeparable . 
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one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Juft  ice. 

'  4  i  , 

I  Have  a  Piece  of  level  Ground,  confiding  of  a- 
bout  forty  Acres,  about  one  Third  of  it  is 
Croft-land,  as  ’tis  called;  another  Third  is 
Homing  or  Haugh  Ground,  dretched  along  the 
Side  of  a  River;  a  Third  is  Meadow-land. 

The  Nature  of  the  Croft-land  is  a  light  Ground, 
with  a  Mixture  of  fmall  Stones;  but  not  fo  as  to 
be  called  dony  Land;  There  is  one  fmall  Part 
of  it  a  good  rich  Soil. 

The  Method  of  ufing  it  hitherto  has  been,  to 
few  it  fird  with  Bear,  then  two  Years  with  Oats, 
then  with  Peafe,  and  then  with  the  Bear  again  j 
at  which  Time  only  it  gets  Dung. 

The  Increafe  is  about  five  the  fird  Year  of  the 
Oats,  and  the  fecond  not  fo  much. 

The  Nature  of  the  Haugh  ground  is  a  rich  deep 
Earth,  with  a  Mixture  of  a  Clay  Nature,  though 
not  fo  as  to  be  called  a  Clay  Soil.  A  good  Part  of 
it  is  overflowed  by  the  River  in  fmall  Floods,  the 
red  is  not  overflowed  but  when  great  Floods  con  e. 

*  ^  -ri 
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£  Miscellaneous  Papers 

The  Method  has  been,  thefe  hundred  Years  paft, 
to  fow  it  every  Year  with  Oats,  without  giving  it 
any  other  Manure  than  what  it  gets  by  the  Over¬ 
flow  of  the  River.  Its  Increafc  does  not  exceed 
three  Seeds,  having  great  Abundance  of  Grafs  a- 
mong  the  Grain. 

The  Meadow  is  of  the  common  Nature  of  Mea- 
do  w-land  ;  a  four  Ground,  which  in  general  throws 
up  a  pretty  plentiful  Crop  of  Hay,  and  being  faved 
from  the  I  ft  of  March ,  cuts  about  the  foth  of  Ju¬ 
ly  ;  but  Part  of  it  is  of  a  very  coarfe  Kind,  called 
Spret ,  and  in  that  Place  it  is  rank  and  thick.  O- 
ther  Parts  of  it  bear  a  thin  Grafs,  and  in  the  Go- 
harveft  and  Winter  Seafon  is  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
which  would  appear  to  proceed  from  its  being  too 
wet :  Indeed  the  whole  is  of  a  wet  fpouty  Na¬ 
ture,  .  .  . 

It  is  defired  of  the  Society  to  give  Directions, 
how  I  may  manage  this  Ground  for  the  future,  fo 
as  to  bring  it  to  better  Account. 

I  have  plenty  of  Lime,  of  Clay,  of  Mofs,  of 
Ferns,  and  there  is  a  fufficient  Level  to  any  Pair 
of  the  River. 

/ 

' The  Society  s  Answers. 

THE  diftina  Manner  in  which  the  Queries  are 
propofed,  makes  the  Solution  of  them  the 
more  eafy.  It  fliall  be  therefore  made  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  three  different  States  that,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  Queries,  the  Ground  is  in. 

As  to  the  Croft-land,  it  appears  by  the  Mean- 
nefs  of  its  Produce,  that  the  Ground  is  waded  in 
its  Strength,  beyond  what  manuring  every  fourth 
Year  is  able  to  repair;  wherefore  it  requires  a 
Supply  of  frefh  Mould,  and  to  be  refled  for  fome 
Y’ears  until  it  recover  Strength.  For  effeau* 
a  ting  of  which,  it  is  advifed,  that  fo  foon  as  the 
prefcnt  Crop  is  cut,  the  Ground  be  plowed,  ei- 
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ther  with  one  ftrong  Plough,  able  to  raife  new 
Mould  three  or  four  Inches  deeper  than  has  Keen 
formerly  done  ;  or,  if  the  Strength  of  one  Plough 
cannot  effectuate  this  by  one  Furrow,  let  it  be 
plowed  with  two  Ploughs  following  each  other  in 
the  fame  Furrow. 

It  will  be  obferved  by  the  common  Labourers, 
that,  by  this  Method,  the  good  Mould  will  be  buri¬ 
ed,  and  bad,  coarfe,  unmanured  Ground  brought 
to  the  Top  ;  but  to  this  the  Anfwer  is  plain,  That 
where  the  Deepnefs  of  the  Staple  admits  of  this 
Practice,  the  Ground  that  lies  deeper  than  the 
Roots  of  the  Grain  commonly  go,  is  of  the  Nature 
of  Virgimearth  ;  which  is  not  only  rendered  fruitful 
by  being  expofed  to  the  Winter  Frofls  and  Rains, 
Summer  Sun  and  Dews  ;  but  alfo,  The  natural 
Strength  thereof  being  walhed  into  the  waded  Soil 
that’s  turned  under,  occafions  a  new  Fermenta* 
tion;  which  contributes  to  the  Fertility  of  all  Soils, 
and  is  moff  obfervable  in  Grounds  trenched  for 
Gardens,  where  Snow  melts  much  fooner,  than  it 
does  upon  the  Walks,  or  any  other  Part  of  the 
Garden  that  has  not  been  trenched  that  Year ; 
which  proceeds  from  the  Heat  occafioned  by  the 
new  Ferment. 

Next,  Care  mud  be  taken,  that  no  Water  be  aT 
lowed  to  hand  upon  this  Ground  in  Winter;  and, 
fo  loon  as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  will  admit  of  it 
in  March ,  let  it  be  well  harrowed,  when  dry,  up 
and  down,  and  crofs  the  Land,  for  mixing  the  old 
and  new  Mould  together ;  for  which  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  a  Drag-harrow  of  double  the 
-Weight  and  Strength  of  the  ordinary  Harrows.  Ac 
the  fame  Time,  caufe  puli  up  and  gather  careful¬ 
ly  the  Wreck,  or  Roots  of  Weeds  and  Grafs,  into 
Heaps,  upon  the  laboured  Ground,  burn  them  and 
fpread  the  Allies.  When  it  is  thus  harrowed,  and 
thereafter  plowed  for  the  fecond  Time,  let  it  be 

fowed 
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fovved  with  Oats,  Clover  and  Rye  grafs  ;  but  in  re¬ 
gard  fome  of  it  will  have  been  two  Years  Oats,  it 
will  be  proper  that  fuch  Parts  of  it,  after  it  has  got 
its  fecond  Plowing  in  Manner  prefcribed,  which 
may  be  deferred  till  be  dunged,  plowed, 

and  lowed  with  Barley  and  Grafs  Seeds  •  becaufe  it 
will  be  poorer  than  that  which  hath  been  Barley, 
Peafe,  or  only  one  Crop  of  Oats  fince  dunging : 
Or  the  whole  may  be  fummer- fallowed;  in  which 
Cafe  Barley  may  be  fown  fir  It  Year  in  place  of 
the  Oats. 

It  will  be  found,  that  two  or  three  Crops  will 
make  a  greater  free  Return,  than  if  the  Ground 
had  been  employed  for  four  Years,-  over  and 
above  this  weighty  Confideration,  That  at  this 
Period  it  will  be  richer,  and  freer  of  Weeds,  than 
it  would  without  the  Benefit  of  the  Fallow. 

By  this  Method  of  Procedure,  the  Grafs-crops  of 
this  Ground  will  be  more  profitable,  than  its  former 
fcanty  Crops  of  Corn,  after  the  annual  Charge  of 
Seed  and  Labour  is  deduced;  and  by  turning  of 
this  Croft-land  into  Grafs,  the  Labour  and  Manure 
that  has  yearly  been  bellowed  upon  it,  may  be 
employed  in  improving  and  enriching  the  other 
third  Part,  and  bringing  it  into  Crofting. 

As  to  which  other  third  Part,  his  advifed,  That 
it  be  drefied,  dunged,  lowed  with  Grals  Seeds  in 
Manner  prefcribed,  and  turned  off  to  be  ley  or  Pa- 
Bure  ;  becaufe, when  it  is  in  Grafs,  the  Water-Hoods 
will  be  a  conftant  Supply  to  its  Fertility  ;  whereas, 
when  fuch  Grounds  are  opened  by  Tillage,  the  bell 
of  them  are  walhed  away  by  the  Floods  ;  but  Care 
mult  be  taken,  to  lay  it  out  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  no 
Water  may  remain  upon  it  after  the  Flood  has  abated. 

Or,  as  by  the  Method  in  which  this  Ground 
has  been  managed,  it  appearing  that  the  Strength 
of  it  is  exhaulfed,  and  the  little  chat  remains  is 
devoured  by  Coutch  Grafs,  or  Quickens,  and 

other 
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other  Trumpery  that  has  got  Pofteffion  of  the 
Ground,  through  bad  Husbandry,  Tis  advifed  to 
plow  it  before  Winter,  as  deep  as  the  Plough 
will  go ;  and  in  April  or  May  next,  when  the 
Grafs  happens  to  appear,  let  it  be  plowed  again, 
as  deep  as  formerly,  and  fowed  with  Peafe;  which, 
when  beginning  to  fwap,  or  to  have  Pods,  plow 
down,  and  cover  under  the  Fur ;  and  let  it  ly  in  this 
Condition  all  Winter.  Such  Parts  of  it  as  can  be 
well  dunged,  may  be  fowed  with  Barley,  and  the 
reft  of  it  with  Oats  •  but  if  it  be  inclofed  by  itfelf, 
it  were  better  that  fuch  Parts  of  it  as  cannot  be  dung¬ 
ed  and  fown  with  Barley,  were  fown  with  Turnip, 
fome  time  in  ‘June,  by  a  Drilbplough,  in  Rows, 
leaving  four  Feet  of  Intervals  between  the  Rows, 
for  Horfe-hoeing.  Which  may  be  performed  thus  : 

Before  the  Mark  of  the  Drill-plough  become  in- 
difcernible,  (for  fome  Weeds  are  fo  like  Turnips, 
while  they  are  both  young,  that  it  is  at  leaft  very 
difficult  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  other)  take 
a  Hoe-plough,  with  a  notched  Muzzle,  which  will 
give  Opportunity  to  yoke  the  Horfes  fo  as  the  Fur 
may  be  made  fufficiently  near  the  Row  of  Turnips, 
and  plow  from  them  one  fingle  and  a  very  light  Fur 
along  each  Side  of  the  whole  Rows  :  Then  unyoke 
your  Horfes,  and  when  the  Turnip-leaves  are  come 
to  be  about  the  Breadth  of  half  a  Crown,  caufe  a 
Man  go  with  a  Hand-hoe  fix  Inches  broad,  and 
fingle  the  Turnips  to  that  Diftance  or  more  from 
one  another,  leaving  the  fcrongeft  Plants  as  often 
as  it  can  conveniently  be  done. 

In  afhortTime  thereafter,  yoke  your  Hoe-plough 
again,  till  up  the  Intervals,  and  let  the  Plowings  be 
repeated  as  often  as  the  Weeds  rife  to  a  Height,  or 
be  covering  the  Ground,  the  oftner  the  better*. 

As 

*  Or  rather  take  the  Method  directed  by  Mr.  Tull,  in  his 
Chapter  of  Turnips,  where  he  fays,  u  It  is  beneficial  to  hoe 

Turnips 
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As  in  this  Method,  the  Turnips  (landing  dole 
to  one  another  on  two  Sides,  when  full  grown,  the 
Field  will  contain  near  as  many  as  when  in  the 
Hand-hoeing  Way  they  are  parted  to  proper  Di- 
fiances  ,*  fo  they  will  grow  larger  in  Proportion  to 
the  greater  Quantity  of  Earth  raifed  by  the  Horfe 
than  Hand-hoeing  ;  and,  when  confined  by  one 
another,  will  even  unite,  and  fwell  out,  notwith- 
ftanding,  into  the  Intervals,  to  the  Weight  that  the 
Earth  can  produce  or  raife  them;  becaufe  much 
more  Earth  is  thereby  expofed  to,  and  impregnat¬ 
ed  by  the  Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere,  and  by  the 
Salts  that  it  therefrom  receives ;  and  that  by  the 
Contufion  of  the  Plough  it  is  pulverifed,  and  there¬ 
fore  gives  the  more  Pallure  and  Food  to  the  Plants. 
The  more  that  is  raifed,  the  Ground  for  thefe  Cau- 
fes  receives  the  more  and  greater  Advantages  of  a 
Fallow,  even  with  refpec}:  to  the  fucceeding  Crops  ; 

and 

u  Turnips  (elpecially  the  firft  Time)  alternately,  viz.  To  hoe 
u  every  other  Interval,  and  throw  the  Earth  back  again,  be- 
c{  fore  we  hoe  the  other  Intervals  ;  for  by  this  Means  the 
u  Turnips  are  kept  from  being  Runted,  becaufe  this  alternate 
ei  Hoeing  doth  not  at  all  endanger  the  Roots  by  being  dried  by 
u  the  Sun,  for  whilft  one  Half  of  the  Roots  have  Moifture, 
a  ’tis  liifficient,  the  other  Half  will  be  lupplied  from  thofc, 
fo  they  will  foon  take  hold  of  the  Earth  again,  after 
ii  being  moved  by  the  Hoe;  and  it  is  better  to  have  Nourifhment 
u  given  them  moderately  at  twice,  than  to  have  it  all  at  once, 
and  be  twice  as  long  before  a  Repetition. 

“  Sometimes,  when  Turnips  are  late  planted,  this  alternate 
ct  Hoeing  fufHces  without  any  Repetition ;  but  when  they  are 
planted  early,  it  will  be  necelfary  to  hoe  them  again,  e- 
a  ipedally  if  Weeds  appear. 

u  Tho’  the  Earth  on  each  Side  the  Row  be  left  as  narrow 
£(  as  pollible,  yet  it  is  very  profitable  to  hoe  that  little  with 
ci  Bidens,  here  called  a  Prong-hoe,  for  this  will  be  fure  to  let 
out  all  the  Roots  into  the  Intervals,  even  ferch  as  run  very 
u  nearly  parallel  to  the  Row ;  but  we  ought  not  to  ule  the 
e‘  Bidens  for  this  Purpofc,  before  the  perpeudicular  Roots  are 
a  <is  big  as  one’s  little  Finger. 


“  This 
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and  the  Horfe-hoeing,  as  it  is  in  our  Opinion 
the  better  Way,  on  all  other  Confiderations,  fo  it 
is  cheaper  than  the  Hand-hoeing. 

We  don’t  remember  to  have  feen  Turnips  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  large,  or  fo  great  a  Weight  of  them  up¬ 
on  the  Ground  in  the  Hand-hoeing  Way,  even  in 
the  richeft  Gardens,  as  they  are  in  the  Fields;  par¬ 
ticularly  as  many  of  us  have  obferved  them  in  the 
Earl  of  Stair* s  Farms,  both  in  Lothian  and  Gallo - 
'way,  upon  indifferent  Ground,  in  the  Horfe-hoeing 
Way ;  but  you  may  fatisfy  yourfelf,  by  trying 
both  the  Horfe-hoeing  Way  after  drilling,  and  the 
Hand-hoeing  Way  after  fowing  with  the  broad  Gaft, 
and  then  no  doubt  you  will  hold  to  that  which  you 
find  to  anfwer  belt  in  your  own  Practice:  Only* 
before  you  determine  yourfelf,  it  is  reafonable  you 
iliould  examine  if  you  have  executed  both  Methods 
with  equal  Care  and  Exadtnefs,  and  confider,  if 
both  Turnips  were  town  at  the  fame  Time,  on  e - 
qual  good  Ground,  and  in  all  Refpe&s  equally  well 
prepared,  that  the  Difference  may  be  imputable 

to 

<(  This  alternate  Way  of  hoeing  Plants  that  grow  in  fingle 
4i  Rows,  is  of  luch  vaft  Advantage,  that  four  of  thefe,  which 
u  are  but  equal  to  two  of  the  whole  Hoeings  in  Labour,  are 
i(  near  equal  to  four  whole  Hoeings  in  Benefit,  for  when  one 
46  Side  is  well  nourished,  the  other  cannot  be  ftarved. 

u  Befides,  where  a  great  Quantity  of  Turnips  are  to  be 
hoed,  the  1  aft  hoed  maybe  ftunted  before  the  firft  arefinifti- 
4i  ed,  by  whole  Hoeings ;  but  yet  fometimcs  the  Weeds,  or  'o- 
€<  ther  Circumftances,  may  make  it  proper  to  give  them  a 
4i  whole  Hoeing  at  firft. 

a  In  this  alternate  Hoeing,  the  Hoe-plough  may  go  deep, 
il  and  near  to  the  Row,  without  Danger  of  thrufting  it  down 
4<  on  the  left  Side,  whilft  the  Plants  are  very  fmall  ;  but  tho’ 
£(  this  deep  Plowing  lb  near  to  the  Row  is  very  beneficial  at 
te  firft,  yet  afterwards,  when  the  Plants  are  grown  large, 
4t  and  have  lent  their  Roots  far  into  the  Intervals,  it  would 
4(  almoft  totally  difroot  them,  and  they,  being  Annuals, 
ci  might  not  live  long  enough  for  a  new  Stock  of  Roots,  to 
(<  extend  fo  far  as  is  neceftary  to  bring  the  Turnips  to  their 
t(  full  Bignefsf  ’ 
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to  no  other  Caufe,  but  only  to  the  different  Effects 
of  the  Husbandry. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confidered  is,  Which  is  the 
mod  proper  Way  of  {pending  of  them  ?  for  they 
are  Food  for  either  Man  or  Bead-,  But,  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  where  the  Improvement  of  the  Land 
is  fo  much  intended,  it  is  fitted:  to  do  it  by  Sheep; 
and  for  this  Purpofe  Mr.  Tull  has  directed  two 
Methods. 

“  The  firft  is,  to  divide  the  Ground  of  Turnips 
«  by  Hurdles,  giving  them  Leave  to  come  upon 
“  no  more  at  a  Time  than  they  can  eat  in  a  Day; 
«  and  fo  advance  the  Hurdles  into  the  Ground  dai- 
“  ly,  until  all  be  fpent.  But  we  muff  obferve, 
“  that  they  never  eat  them  clean  this  Way,  but 
“  leave  the  Bottoms  and  Outfides  of  the  Turnips 
“  they  have  (cooped  in  the  Ground.  The  Bottoms 
«  People  pull  up  with  Iron  Crooks  made  for  the 
“  Purpofe,  but  their  Cavities  being  tainted  with 
“  Urine,  Dung  and  Dirt  from  their  Feet,  though 
<£  the  Sheep  eat  fome  of  the  Pieces,  they  waffe 
4i  more,  and  many  the  Crooks  leave  behind  them 
“  in  the  Earth;  and  even  what  they  do  eat  of  this 
«  tainted  Food,  cannot  nourifh  them  fo  well  as 
“  that  which  is  frefh  and  cleanly. 

“  The  fecond  Method  is,  to  move  the  Hurdles 
«  every  Day  as  in  the  firft  ;  but,  that  the  Sheep 
<e  may  not  tread  upon  the  Turnips,  they  pull  them 
4*  up,  and  then  advance  the  Hurdles  as  far  daily  as 
44  the  Turnips  are  pulled  up,  and  no  further.  By 
“  this  Means,  there  is  not  any  Wafte  made,  as  in 
11  the  other  Way  ;  the  Food  is  ate  frefh  and  clean, 
“  and  the  Turnips  are  pulled  up  with  lefs  Labour 
41  than  their  Pieces  can  be.” 

This  ingenious  Gentleman,  in  his  Chapter  of 
Turnips ,  which  contains  thefe  two  Paragraphs,  has, 
in  our  Opinion,  handled  this  ufeful  Subject  very 

•accurately  ;  he  having  there  Laid  lo  much  upon  ir, 

and 
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and  with  fo  much  Reafon,  we  think  it  needlefs  for 
us  to  fay  any  more. 

As  to  the  laft  third  Part,  the  Management  of  it 
will  be  more  chargeable  ;  but,  if  rightly  gone  a* 
bout,  will  make  a  proportional  Return  with  any 
of  the  ocher  two.  By  the  coarfe  Grafs  and  Sprets 
that  it  produces,  it  appears,  that  the  Ground  is 
overcharged  withMoillure,  proceeding  either  from 
cold  hungry  Springs  in  itfelf,  which  want  Vent 
or  Paflage,  or  elfe  from  external  Floods  of  Wa¬ 
ter  or  Rain  that  remain  upon  it,  and,  by  an  O- 
vercharge  of  Moiflure,  corrupts  that  fweet  and 
natural  Nourifhment  that  is  proper  for  producing 
a  fweeter  and  richer  Grafs  ;  which  lad;  is  probably 
the  Cafe  of  fuch  Parts  as  appear  fcalded  or  difco- 
loured,  and  the  Grafs  thin.  If  the  laft  be  the  Cafe, 
proper  Drains  mud  be  made  for  carrying  off  any 
fuperfluous  external  Moidure.  But  if  the  Moi- 
fturc  be  natural  to  the  Ground  itfelf,  as  what  you 
call  fpouty  Land,  then  a  Drain  mud:  run  from 
the  lower  Part,  of  a  proper  Deepnefs;  and  fmaller 
Drains  from  that  to  fuch  Places  as  appear  to  be  the 
Heads  of  thefe  Springs,  which  will  be  known  by 
being  more  boggy  than  other  Parts :  The  Drains 
mult  be  cut  fo  deep,  as  to  reach  the  Metal  in 
which  thele  are,  fuch  as  Gravel,  Sand,  upon 
the  Hr  ft  touching  of  which,  the  Water  will  be 
found  to  run  off  more  freely  and  in  greater  Quan¬ 
tity.  .  Having  thus  run  thefe  Side-drains  into  the 
principal  Drain,  let  them  Hand  open  for  fome 
time,  until  the  Quantity  of  Moiflure  abate  ;  and 
then  let  them  be  filed  up  with  tumbling  Stones, 
fot  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  or  two  Feet;  the 
Drains  having  been  made  fo  deep  that  the  Stones 
may  notwithdanding  be  a  full  Foot  below  the  Sur¬ 
face:  Then  cover  them  with  Turf,  the  green  Side 
down,  or  with  Heath,  Tops  of  Broom, Whins,  Straw, 
or  any  other  Thing  you  can  moll  conveniently 

B  g^, 
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cet,  and  may  judge  proper  to  keep  up  the  Earth 
until  it  confolidate,  from  falling  m  among  the 
Chinks  of  the  Stones ;  through  which,  if  it  do  not 
fall  in  among  them,  the  Water  will  pals,  the  Drains 
prove  effectual,  and  the  Plough,  after  the  Earth 
that  was  turned  out  is  put  above  all,  will  go  tree 
ly  over,  without  being  oppofed  by  the  Stones. 

Where  Stones  are  fcarce,  Faggots  made  of  any 
Kind  of  Coppice,  or  Branches  of  any  Sort  or  Trees, 
are  fometimes  fubftituted  in  their  Place  ;  but  they 
don’t  continue  to  anfwer  the  Purpofe  fo  well,  be- 
caufe  they  decay  and  rot,  the  Earth  falls  down, 
and  the  Drains  are  ftopt.  It  is  to  be  oblerved, 
that  where  there  is  any  great  Quantity  of  Water  to 
be  evacuated,  the  main  Drain,  intq  which  the 
fmaller  Drains  are  to  empty  themlelves,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  filled  up,  even  with  Stones,  uftlels  it 
be  both  very  deep  and  very  wide,  and  that  you  have 
a  creat  Quantity  of  Stones  to  throw  into  it,  left  it 
ill  oil  Id  not  be  able  to  dilcharge  the  Water  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  whole  Work  will  prove  worfe  than  utelels, 
becaufe  a  Remedy  is  very  difficult  through  occaii- 

on  of  the  Stones.  .  , 

After  this,  the  whole  Field  may  he  fallowed, 

and  plentifully  limed ;  or  elfe,  which  is  better,  pared 
and  burnt :  Then  a  competent  Quantity  of  Lime 
bein^  added  to  the  Allies,  and  the  Gionnd  being 
plowed  two  or  three  Years  for  Corns,  whereof  it 
will  yield  large  Crops,  it  may  be  laid  down  with 
Grafs  Seeds,  and  turned  again  into  Meadow,  with 
Succefs  ;  fo  to  ly,  unlefs  it  turn  four  or  foggy. 
But,  if  you  find  it  apt  to  do  lo,  which  it  is  hoped 
the  Draining  will  prevent,  it  is  our  Opinion,  that 
it  is  better  to  keep  it  alternately  under  Grain,  and 

Grafs  from  Grafs-feeds  (own. 

If  the  Meadow- way  were  only  to  be  protect! ted, 

the  Trouble  and  Expence  of  Labouring  might  be 
faved,  if  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Dung,  Lime,  and 
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Fat  Earth  were  compounded,  fufficiently  ferment¬ 
ed,  and  pulverifjd  in  Middings  by  frequent  Turn¬ 
ings  :  which,  after  it  is  thus  prepared,  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  Field  :  If  the  Earth  that  comes  out  of  the 
main  Drain  be  reduced  to  Alhes,  or  if  any  other 
Aihes  can  be  got,  and  added  to  the  Com  pod, 
they  will  by  their  Salts  heighten  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  and  Pulveration,  and  fo  the  Value  of  the  Ma¬ 
nure.  But  the  firft  Method  we  think  is  Bill  pre¬ 
ferable  •  becaufe,  by  the  Mixture  of  the  Soils,  and 
the  Expofnion  of  them  to  the  Benefits  of  the  At- 
mofphere,  the  whole  Body  of  the  Earth,  fo  far  as 
the  Plough  goes,  is  enriched ;  the  Grades  of  bad 
Kinds  are  deftroyed,  and  others,  of  better  Species 
and  Qualities,  put  in  their  Places. 

Whatever  Quantity  of  Earth  may  Hill  remain  in 
Heaps  by  the  Sides  of  any  of  the  Ditches,  and  fo 
prove  an  Incumberance  on  the  Ground,  or,  if  the 
Ditches  be  open,  will  be  apt  to  fall  in,  it  is  fit,  for 
thefe  Reafons,  that  it  Ihould  be  carefully  fpread  ; 
as  alfo  becaufe,  being  more  expofed,  it  will  the 
more  readily  imbibe  the  Nitre,  and  Spirit  of  the 
Air;  which  difiolves,  pulverifes  and  impregnates 
all  Soils  more  or  lefs,  as  by  Pulveration  they  are 
made  fit  Recipients  of  it ;  whereby  what  would  o- 
therwife  be  troublefome,  attracts  fertilizing  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  fo  becomes  of  a  fructifying  Nature, 
and  ufeful  as  a  Dunging. 

I  have  had  the  Honour  to  wait  on  his  Lordlhip, 
upon  the  Ground  defcribed;  and  by  what  was  then, 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  is  fince  done,  it  is  well  im- 
proven;  as  alfo  upon  the  Muir  above  his  Lordlhip’s 
Houfe,  of  about  500  Acres  Extent,  all  lately  well 
inclofed,  in  which  Muir  there  is  Plenty  of  Lime- 
Hone  eafily  come  at. 

With  refpeCt  to  this  Muir,  his  Lordlhip  is  going 
on  in  a  way,  in  my  humble  Opinion,  highly  ap¬ 
pro  vabic, 
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provable,  viz.  by  paring,  burning,  and  liming,  the 
Ground  being  fit  for  both  ;  or  at  lealt,  where  the 
Soils  happen  to  vary,  for  Improvement  in  the  one 
or  the  other  way,  which  his  Lordfhip  wifely  con- 
fiders  and  diftinguifhes;  and  after  three  Crops  at 
rnoft,  he  lays  the  fame  down  with  GrafsTceds. 

No  fmall  Part  is  already  improven  in  Manner 
mentioned  j  and  the  large  Crops  got,  give  great 
„  Encouragement  to  proceed:  Yea  1  doubt  not  but 
his  Lordfhip  will  find,  that  by  the  Time  the  whole 
Defign  is  finifhed,  three  Crops  will  have  paid  not 
only  all  Expences,  but  alfo  the  Value  of  the  Pro* 
perty  as  it  lay  unimproven,  one  Part  being  con- 
fidered  with  another ;  and  that  the  Ground  will  be 
more  than  fix  times  the  Value  of  what  it  was,  01 
ever  could  t>e  without  Improvement,  anct  with  a 
Coat  of  Heath  upon  it. 

1  am  well  informed,  that  his  Lordfhip  has  had 
vail  Crops,  even  ten  Seeds  and  upwards  of  Oats ; 
and  that  the  Farmers  in  the  Neighbourhood,  who, 
until  they  law  what  he  did,  and  what  Crops  he 
got,  never  fo  much  as  once  fancied,  that  fuen 
barren -like  Ground  was  a  Subject  proper  for  Agri¬ 
culture,  begin  to  copy  after  him.  Certainly  fuch 
praife-  worthy  Examples,  attended  with  fo  remark¬ 
able  Succefs,  ought  to  fpirit  up  all  Men  who  have 
Opportunities  to  do  as  his  Lordfhip  fo  commenda- 
bly  does,  though  they  fhould  have  no  Regard  for 
the  Puhlick,  or  even  little  for  their  own  Pofieri- 
ty  :  For  who  can  be  infenfible  of  that  Weight 
and  Dignity  which  Wealth  (and  furely  this  is  a 
pleafant,  ready,  and  moft  innocent  Way  of  get¬ 
ting  it)  adds  to  their  Characters,  Counlcls,  and 

A  ft  ions  r 
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QUERIES  by  Sir  Archibald  Grant 
of  Munymufk,  Baronet. 

I  Have  a  Field,  of  fixreen  Acres,  which  is  abun¬ 
dantly  dry,  or  can  eafily  be  made  fo.  The 
Soil  is  good,  free,  black  Mould,  without  any  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Mofs,  and  about  two  Feet  deep.  For  thefe 
three  fears  paft,  it  has  produced  Clover  and  Rye 
grafs,  but  cannot  now  be  paftured,  becaufe  of 
young  Quicks  and  Trees  fet  around  it,  which  have 
no  Fence  from  within  the  Inclofure  ;  And  there  is 
a  Difficulty  of  turning  it  into  Tillage  and  Corn,  for 
want  of  Dung.  It  is  at  lixteen  Miles  Diftance 
from  Lime,  and  twelve  from  the  Sea.  There  is 
indeed,  at  the  Diftance  of  half  a  Mile,  a  rich  blue 
Clay,  Rained  with  dark  Spots,  which  very  much 
refembles  Marl,  and  is  found  in  low  wet  Ground, 
about  three  Feet  below  the  Surface. 

This  being  the  Cafe,  how  can  I  manage  this 
Field  to  molt  Advantage,  and  preferve  the  young 
Hedges  and  Trees  ?  How  can  I  mod  effectually 
manure  it,  and  at  lead  Charge,  having  neither 
Dung,  nor  Lime,  nor  Cattle  to  ca rry  the  Marl, 
though  it  fhould  be  thought  proper,  unlefs  the 
Advantage  from  it  would  allow  of  the  Expences 
of  hiring  Horfes  ? 


T'he  Socictf  s  Jnfwer.  Dated  in  January. 


Holding  the  Ground  fufficiently  drained,  and 
the  Soil  as  deferibed,  it  is  advifed  to  plow 
it  with  all  convenient  Hafte,  that  fo  it  may  have 
got  three  Furs  betwixt  and  the  latter  End  of  April 
or  Beginning  of  May  ;  the  firft  to  be  cloven,  the 
fecond  a  crols  Fur,  the  third  to  be  gathered.  On 
which  laft  fow  Peafe,  immediately  after  every  Day’s 

plowing  • 
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plowing*,  becaufe,  if  the  fowing  fhould  be  delayed 
until  the  whole  Field  was  plowed,  what  was  firfl: 
plowed,  would  be  fo  withered  and  dried  at  that 
Sealon  of  the  Year,  that  it  would  retard  the  quick 
fpringing  up  of  the  Peafe,  if  not  totally  lofe  them 
if  a  Drought  fhould  enfue.  Two  Thirds  of  the 
Field  is  to  be  thus  managed,  and  fown  with  Peafe 
for  a  Dunging. 

When  the  Peafe  come  to  be  plowed  down,  which 
is  when  they  are  in  their  full  Bloom,  they  are 
10  be  prefled  flat  to  the  Ground  with  a  Roller  ;  and 
in  cafe  of  the  want  of  that  Machine,  Harrows  are 
to  be  yoked,  and  put  upon  their  Backs,  and  dragged 
over  the  Field;  or  an  old  Door  may  be  ufed,  which 
will  in  fome  Meafure  fupply  the  want  of  a  Roller. 
Immediately  after  they  are  laid  flat  to  the  Ground, 
they  are  to  be  plowed  down  by  a  cleaving  Fur, 
which  is  the  readied:  Way  to  bury  the  Straw. 

That  the  Plough  may  not  choke,  and  may  go  the 
deeper  and  the  more  equally,  in  order  to  cover 
the  Peafe  the  more  effectually,  there  mult  be  one 
to  go  along  with  a  Plough- Raff,  or  Fork,  to  clean  the 
Plough,  and  to  thrufl  all  the  Peafe  that  remain  a* 
above  Ground  in  below  the  Furrow. 

T his  is  a  good  Method  to  get  a  Crop  of  Peafe 
for  enriching  the  Ground  ;  but  it  will  require  five 
Furrows,  three  before  lowing,  one  to  plow  them 
down,  and  a  fifth  gentle  and  narrow  plowing  in 
the  Middle  of  Auguft,  or  at  furtheft  the  Beginning 
of  September ;  again  ft  which  Time  it  is  humbly 
thought  they  will  be  rotten,  or  at  leaft  the  greateft 
Part  of  them.  It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
your  Furs  in  fallowing  and  preparing  for  fowing, 
as  alfo  the  Seed* fur,  fhould  be  all  given  in  the 
dried  Times. 

On  the  laft  made  Fur,  you  are  to  fow  Rye*grafs 
and. Clover,  viz.  twelve  Pounds  Clover,  and  two 
Bufhels  Rye-grafs,  to  an  Acre  ;  and  that  within  the 

Time 
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Time  limited.  You  may  fow  Rye  grafs  any  Time 
in  September  :  But  we  think  it  is  befl  to  fow  more 
Clover  than  Rye-grafs,  where  the  Ground  is  not 
defigned  for  Pafture;  becaufe  Rye-grafs,  where  it 
is  conftantly  mowed,  impoverifheth  Ground.  If 
the  Field  is  to  be  fown  with  Clover  only,  low 
eighteen  Pounds,  and  four  Bulhels  if  fown  only 
with  Rye-grafs.  Thefe,  indeed,  are  greater  Quanti¬ 
ties  than  the  Englijb  Writers  allow ;  but  our  Acre 
is  larger  than  the  Englifb ,  their  Ground  is  in  better 
Heart  than  ours,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  it  is 
thought  there  is  no  Lofs  in  giving  liberally  of  Seed. 

If  the  foregoing  Method  be  thought  too  expen- 
live  for  vou  who  want  Cattle  for  labouring,  you 
may  fave  the  crofs  plowing.  But  if  the  Peafe  be 
not  fufficiently  rotten  before  the  ill  of  September , 
the  Ground  is  to  ly  fallow  until  the  Spring  :  Then, 
fow  it  with  Barley,  if  the  Peafe  plowed  down  were 
ftrong:  If  they  were  bad,  fow  the  Grafs-feeds 
without  Grain,  Though  they  be  fown  with  Grain, 
the  Quantities  prefcribed  are  neverthelefs  to  be 
fown,  and  the  Grain  ihould  be  fown  thinner  than 
lifual. 

Thefe  being  the  Quantities  of  Grafs  Seeds,  and 
Methods  of  (owing  them  generally  pra&iled,  we 
inclined  to  mention  both;  becaufe  we  think  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  make  Innovations,  except  upon  weighty 
Confiderations.  But  Mr.  Maxwell  thinks,  not  on¬ 
ly  that  the  Quantity  of  Clover-feed  is  too  great 
when  the  Grafs  is  defigned  for  Hay,  but  alfo  that  it 
is  bed:  to  fow  it  with  Grain.  And  he  wrote  an  Ef- 
fay,  at  our  Defire,  on  the  Nature,  Qualities,  and 
different  Methods  of  improving  Mofs,  and  on  fow- 
ing  Grafs-feeds  ;  which  having  been  well  received, 
(hall  have  a  Place  in  this  Book,  and  is  referred  to. 
There  Reafons  are  given  for  (owing  a  far  lefs 
Quantity. 


Moreover, 
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Moreover,  he  ftill  infifts  upon  it,  that  this  Me¬ 
thod  fucceeds  well  in  his  own  Practice,  and  with 
others  who  have  taken  his  Advice. 

He  remarks,  that  fome  have  affirmed  even  in 
Print,  that  the  more  Clover-feeds  are  Town  on  a 
Field,  the  better  will  the  Crop  be  ;  and  fays,  he 
cannot  help  thinking,  they  might  as  well  have  ad- 
vifed  to  fow  upon  a  Field  all  the  Corn  that  came 
off  it,  though  the  Crop  had  been  large  ;  and  then 
that  it  is  plain  to  the  mod  fimple  Husbandman 
what  would  be  the  Confequence  ;  as  alfo  that  it 
mu  ft  be  obvious  to  every  body,  that  Clover-plants, 
when  they  have  Room  to  grow,  tiller  or  ftool,  and 
employ  more  Ground  than  thofe  of  Corn  ,*  and  yet 
that  he  has  feen  a  Man  fow  even  for  Hay  thirty 
Pounds  upon  an  Acre,  and  could  not  perfuade  him 
to  the  contrary  ;  becaufe,  he  faid,  he  would  walk 
by  a  printed  Rule,  and  make  fure  of  a  good  Crop, 
be  the  Charge  what  it  would. 

The  Event,  he  fays,  was,  that  he  had  a  bad  one  *, 
for  at  leaft  five  Plants  of  fix  that  came  up  failed. 
The  ftronger  opprefted  and  robbed  the  weaker, 
till  they  died  of  Famine;  but,  ftruggling  for  the 
natural  Support  of  Life,  they  half-ftarved  the 
ftronger  in  their  Youth,  and  lo  they  could  never 
thrive  fb  well  as  otherwife  they  would.  This  is 
more  or  lefs,  fays  he,  the  Cafe  of  all  Plants,  the 
Seed  whereof  is  fown  off-hand  in  the  Kingdom. 

He  alledges,  that  all  who  think  reafonably  on  it, 
will  eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  (not  to  fpeak  of  Clo¬ 
ver  alone)  one  of  fix  of  molt,  if  not  all  Seeds, 
tho’  equally  frefh  and  good,  that  are  fown  in  this 
Way,  fend  not  their  Produce  to  Maturity  :  That 
Purely  there  is  fome  Courfe  to  be  taken  in  a  great 
Meature  to  prevent  this  Damage  ;  and  that  more 
Judgment  and  Dexterity  with  refpeft  to  the  (ow¬ 
ing  is  one.  He  fays,  that  he  could  go  a  great 
Length  to  excufe  fuch  implicite  Believers  as  the 
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Perfon  he  fpeaks  of  was,  if  they  would  adhere  as 
ftedfaftly  to  good  Rules,  as  they  do  tenacioufly 
and  incorrigibly  to  fuch  as  cannot  Rand  the  Teft  of 
Reafon  ;  and  then  he  adds,  That,  would  People  on¬ 
ly  allow  themfelves  to  think  and  examine  till  they 
find  out  what  is  the  right  Way  of  doing  Things, 
making  Reafon,  fully  exercifed,  Judge,  and  Cuflo*rri 
no  fixed  Rule,  fince  ’tis  often  wrong,  and  then 
proceed  with  Care,  Diligence  and  Exadtnefs,  Mat¬ 
ters  would  go  far  better ;  but  that  this  few  will  be 
perfuaded  to  do,  and  fo  they  go  on  in  the  beaten 
Path  •  and  who  can  help  it  ? 

He  owns,  however,  that  the  fowing  of  Clover 
is  fo  commendable  Husbandry,  both  with  regard  to 
the  \alue  of  itfelf,  and  the  Preparation  it  gives 
the  Ground  for  Grain,  it  being  of  a  meliorating 
Nature,  that  he  thinks  it  is  not  amifs  to  Ihow  dif¬ 
ferent  Ways  of  fowing  it;  becaufe,  if  People  could 
once  be  brought  to  do  it  any  way,  perhaps,  they 
may  the  rather  be  afterwards  perfuaded  to  do 
it  the  beft:  Yet,  as  he  cannot  give  his  Affent  to 
low  it  alone,  he  hopes  it  may  be  ufeful  to  offer 
fome  of  his  Reafons  why  he  thinks  it  may  more 
profitably  be  fown  with  Grain. 

That  this  Queftion,  Whether  with  or  without 
Grain  ?  may  be  viewed  in  the  clearer  Light,  he 
lays  down  a  few  Propofitions,  which  he  thinks 
cannot  reafonably  be  denied  :  Such  as, 

Firjl,  Clover  fhould  be  fown  on  no  Ground  that 
is  in  fuch  a  bad  State,  that  with  the  Afiiftance  of 
a  good  Fallow  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  at  leaf:  in 
a  Condition  to  bring  four  Seeds  of  Grain;  and  that 
it  is  bad  Husbandry  to  fow  it  on  Ground  that  is  not 
in  a  Condition  to  give  fo  much. 

Secondly ,  One  Year’s  Fallow,  tho*  as  good  as’ it 
can  be  made,  cannot  deftroy  the  Seeds  of  Weeds 
fo  fully,  but  that  there  will  (till  be  a  vafi:  Stock  of 
them,  which  will  rife  and  profper  upon  an  after— 
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plowing,  unlefs  fomething  be  fown  that  may  be 
able  to°contend  with,  and  overcome  them. 

Thirdly,  If  you  cannot  dekroy  them  all,  then 
they  will  grow  the  fatter,  the  richer  the  Ground 
be,  and  the  better  Preparation  it  has  got.  He  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  fimpleli  Country  Man  knows,  and 
fays,  if  you  do  not  fill  the  Ground,  that  is,  if  you 
do  not  put  a  Seed  upon  it,  which  is  able  to  draw 
as  much  Nourifhment  as  the  Ground  will  yield  that 
Seafon,  it  will  fill  itfelf  with  fomething,  viz.  Weeds. 

Now,  fays  he,  if  it  be  true,  that,  as  is  laid,  the 
Ground,  if  laboured,  will  produce,  do  what  you 
will  to  prevent  it,  fomething  proportional  to  ‘he 
Qualities  of  it  and  the  Preparation  it  gets;  and  like- 
wife  true,  as  he  is  fatisfied  it  is,  that  Clover,  fo\vn 
without  Grain,  confidering  how  weak  and  tender 
it  is  the  firft  Year,  does  not  extrafl  from  the  Ground 
one  third  or  fourth  of  what  Barley  and  Clover  or 
Oats  and  Clover  would,  the  Clovers  ot  all  Kinds 
being  much  fed  by  the  Atmofphere  :  1  hen  he 

thinks  it  mnft  follow,  that,  if  Grain  be  not  fown, 
it  mud  produce  Weeds  in  Proportion  to  what  Gi  am 
would  have- -grown  if  it  had  been  fown,  which 
Weeds  hurt  and  choke  the  Clover  more  than  Grain 
could,  if  one  Third  or  Fourth  of  the  ordinary  Al¬ 
lowance  of  Seed  was  with-held,  as  it  ought  to  be 
when  Clover  is  fown  ;  with  this  further  Difference, 
that  Grain,  as  it  gives  the  Clover  a  due  Propoi  don 
of  Air,  fo  it  preferves  it  while  it  is  young,  weak, 
and  tender,  from  exceffive  or  fcorching  Heat  and 
Drought,  and,  when  cut,  being  only  annual,  the 
Stubble  and  Roots  rot,  dung  the  Ground  in  lome 
Meafure,  and  fo  make  the  Clover  grow  the  fader; 
and  until  the  Stubble  decays,  it  Ihelters  and  keeps 
it  warm:  Whereas  the  Weeds  are  generally  peren¬ 
nial  ;  and  being  natural  to  the  Soil,  and  hardier  in 
their  Nature,  (land  the  Winter,  verifying  our  Pro¬ 
verb  that  ill  IVeeds  was  well ,  and  live  and  thrive 
’  better 
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better  than  the  tender  young  Clover,  Hill  ft  nig¬ 
gling  and  wreftling  with  it  till  they  overcome  it. 

More,  he  fays,  might  be  faid,  but  that  this  feems 
fufficient ;  and  that  if  it  be  laid  in  the  Balance  with 
any  Thing  that  can  be  faid  againft  it,  he  believes  it 
will  be  found  of  the  greater  Weight,  efpecially  if 
the  Value  of  the  Grain  be  laid  in  the  Scale  with 
his  Arguments,  and  that  of  the  Weeds  in  the  other. 

Some,  however,  he  owns,  may  have  got  a  Crop 
even  in  this  Way,  which  they  thought  wras  good, 
if  the  Ground  was  cleane'r  than  ordinary.  But  how 
know  they,  fays  he,  but  that  if  Grain  had  been 
fown,  the  Clover  had  been  better  ?  Wherefore  the 
ftrongeft  Arguments  Ihould  prevail. 

Here,  and  in  the  Efiay  you  have  an  Account  of 
his  Praclice,  his  Obfervations,  and  his  Reafons  :  So, 
after  deliberate  Conf deration,  you  may  either 
follow  his  Method,  or  that  firft  mentioned  j  or  you 
may  take  the  good  Advice  given  in  a  Cafe  of  ltill 
greater  Importance,  Try  all \  and  hold  that  which  is 
heft. 

The  other  third  Part  of  the  Field  is  to  be  plow¬ 
ed  three  Times,  as  directed  for  the  firft  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Peafe,  becaufc  it  muft  be  made  very 
fine  for  Turnips  ;  then  the  Ground  being  broke 
in  by  Harrows,  (left  the  Turnip-feed,  falling  into 
deep  Furs,  fhould  periih,)  it  is  to  be  fown,  and  Lhe 
Ground  to  be  harrowed  out.  Three  Pounds  are 
fufficient  for  an  Acre. 

This  Seed  fhould  be  fown  in  the  Time  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  Rain,  or  immediately  after  it;  but  if  the 
Sealon  continue  long  dry,  and  the  Time  of  [ow¬ 
ing  be  like  to  go  over,  it  is  advifed,  rather  than  to 
wait  too  long,  to  fteep  the  Seed  in  foft  Water  ten  or 
twelve  Hours,  then  to  dry  it  with  powdered  Chalk, 
and  fo  to  fow  it  immediately. 

If,  after  harrowing  and  dreffing  the  Ground, 
shere  remain  any  Clods,  they  muft  be  broke  with 
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a  Roller  after  a  Shower,  or  by  a  Clod-mell.  Tho’ 
it  is  generally  thought,  that  the  natural  Soil  for 
Turnips  is  light  Tandy  Ground,  yet  there  Teems  to 
be  no  Reafon  to  found  Exceptions  againft  other 
Soils,  provided  they  be  cultivate  as  they  ought  : 
For,  by  an  Experiment  mentioned  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society ,  n.  360.  y.  974*  it  has  been 
found,  that  on  Mofs  or  Peat-ground,  Turnips  have 
by  Growth  increafed  15,9901  Times  the  Weight  of 
their  Seeds  each  Day  they  flood  upon  it :  Befides, 
it  Teems  truly  a  little  difficult  to  know  to  a  Cer¬ 
tainty,  which  of  feveral  Soils  that  have  equal  Ad¬ 
vantages  by  the  Sun,  is  more  natural  to  any  one 
Plant  than  another  Soil  might  be  made,  unlefs  the 
feveral  Powers  Plants  have  of  Su&ion,  imbibing, 
and  Digeflion  were  better  known,  than  we  believe 
they  are,  or  can  well  be;  for  it  is  thought  that  aU 
Plants  take,  without  Diflin&ion,  fuch  Particles  of 
Earth  as  come  accidentally  in  contact  with  their 
Roots,  if  they  happen  to  be  fo  fmall  that  their  O- 
rifices,  or  the  Mouths  of  their  Veffels,  can  receive 
them. 

By  Obfervations  and  Experience,  it  Teems  that 
fome  Plants  are  thirflier  than  others,  and  therefore 
require  moreMoifture  ;  and  if  Turnips  be  one  of 
thofe,  it  docs  not  ffiow  that  a  Soil  that  is  naturally 
light  is  more  natural  for  them  than  another  Soil 
might  be  made;  fince  light  Ground  is  generally 
drier,  and  more  apt  tofcorch. 

It  is  true,  Turnip,  and  we  believe  all  Seeds, 
fmall  Seeds  efpecially,  thrive  bed  on  Ground  whofe 
Mould  is  fine,  if  the  Towing  be  with  Judgment  ; 
and  therefore,  as  Ground  is  commonly  prepared, 
light  Ground  is  fitter  and  better  for  them  than 
Clay,  becaufe  it  is  naturally  more  mouldy,  or  more 
eafily  made  fo.  But  why  may  not  Clay,  even 
without  the  Affiftance  of  any  Manure,  be  made  fi¬ 
ner  by  the  Plough,  Harrow  and  Roller,  than  what 
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what  we  call  light  Ground,  fince  it  has  lefs  Gravel 
or  Sand  in  it  ?  And  if  it  can,  as  furely  it  may, 
be  reduced  to  more  Dull:,  or  vegetative  Particles, 
than  light  Ground  can,  by  the  Ufe  of  thefe,  the 
Husbandman’s  Instruments ;  why  ought  it  not  to 
be  fitter  for  Turnips,  or  any  other  Plants,  if  it 
gets  the  Preparation  requifite  for  the  feveral  Spe¬ 
cies  of  them  ? 

Since  we  wrote  this,  we  have  difcovered,  that 
the  Sentiments  of  the  Irifh  Society,  fet  up  lately  in 
Imitation  of  ours,  and  what  is  here  delivered,  are 
near  the  fame  with  refpecf  to  Clay,  tho*  we  have 
happened  to  exprefs  ourfelves  differently. 

Before  we  go  forward,  we  think  proper  to  re¬ 
commend  particularly,  that  the  Preparation  by 
Plowings  for  Turnips  and  all  tap-rooted  Plants  be 
as  deep  as  poffible,  that  their  Roots  may  the  more 
eafily  defcend,  and  draw  the  greatefl  Part  of  their 
Nourifhment  from  Earth  untouched  by  the  hori¬ 
zontal  Roots  of  Grain.  Indeed,  if  deep  Plowing  be 
negledled,  it  feems  reafonable  to  think,  that  Tur¬ 
nips  might  thrive  better  on  fandy  Grounds  or  Mofs, 
than  on  Clay  ,•  becaufe  thefe  Earths,  tho’  unftirred, 
are  more  penetrable  by  their  Roots,  than  folid 
Clay ;  but  deep  Plowing  and  Pulveration  are  Reme¬ 
dies  for  this,  and  moil  Difficulties  refpecting  Hus¬ 
bandry  :  If  thele  be  not  negledled,  the  Turnips 
will  find  Food  enough  within  the  Reach  of  the 
Plough,  and  then  we  doubt  not  but  they  will 
grow  to  the  Bignefs  that  othervvife  they  would , 
for,  if  their  Roots  be  fhorter,  the  lefs  Food  will  be 
fpent  upon  them,  and  they  will  be  the  nearer  the 
greater  Provifion  of  it;  and  therefore  it  may,  we 
think,  not  unreafonably  be  prefumed,  that  their 
Bulb  (the  mod  profitable  Part)  will  be  the  larger : 
JBefides,  tho5  they  were  on  a  fandy  light  Soil,  the 
Earth,  we  know,  lies  all  jlratum  fuper  jlratum ;  but 
there  is  no  determining  without  Trials,  how  thick 
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each  flratum  is,  or  which  is  the  next ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  Clay,  or  a  bound  Gravel,  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  below  a  thin  flratum  of  Sand,  it  is  evident, 
that  to  make  fure  Work  in  all  Events,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  pulverife  well,  and  always  to  plow  deep, 
while  you  find  good  Earth  of  any  Sort  ;  unlefs  the 
Ground  has  been  lately  dunged;  which  is  perhaps 
a  fingle  Exception  from  this  Rule  of  deep  Plow¬ 
ing :  The  Reafon  is,  Dung  unincorporate  with 
Earth  is  apt  to  fubhde  below  reach  of  the  Plough 
or  horizontal  Roots  of  Grain. 

In  July ,  they  will  be  fit  for  hoeing,  if  thriving; 
which  you  will  know  by  their  knitting,  and  driv¬ 
ing  off  their  fpire  Roots.  You  are  then  to  enter 
the  Field  with  a  Hoe  four  or  five  Inches  broad  in 
the  Mouth.  The  Man  who  hoes  them,  puts  his 
Foot  on  the  faireft  Plant,  hoes  round  fo  as  each 
Turnip  may  fland  upwards  of  a  Foot  from  every  o- 
ther  Turnip,  and  draws  a  little  Earth  in  towards 
the  Turnip  he  has  his  Foot  upon  ;  and  fo  conti¬ 
nues  the  Work  over  the  whole  Field.  By  this  Me¬ 
thod  it  will  be  cleaned  of  Weeds,  and  the  I  urnips 
grow  big  and  ftrong.  If  your  Ground  has  been 
carefully  plowed  and  prepared,  and  the  firft  hoe¬ 
ing  well  done,  we  think  there  will  be  no  Occafi- 
on  for  a  fecond,  fince  the  lafl  Crop  it  produced  was 
Clover  ;  bur,  if  the  Land  grow  foul  with  Weeds,^ 
you  mu  ft  hoe  it  a  fecond  rime.  A  fmall  Part  of 
the  Field  may  be  left  unhoed,  fo  as  you  may  be 
able  to  judge,  by  that  Experiment,  what  thick 
growing  Turnips  do  towards  mending  of  the  Field, 
and  which  of  the  two  Ways  proves  beft. 

This  Lift  Experiment  is  only,  if  ever,  to  be  tri¬ 
ed,  where  they  are  not  to  be  fpent.  The  Tur¬ 
nips  in  this  Cafe  are  to  be  plowed  down  in  the 
Spring;  and  if  they  have  been  ftrong  and  good, 
you  may  conclude  your  Ground  to  be  in  good 
Heart.  In  Jfril,  whether  they  have  been  great  or 
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Imall,  fow  Grafs-feeds  in  fuch  one  or  other  of  the 
Ways  mentioned  as  you  think  mod  reafonable. 

Having,  in  the  Anfwers  to  the  Lord  Kilkerrarfs 
Queries,  p.  5.  dire&ed  the  fowing  of  Turnips  by 
the  Drill-plough,  and  how  to  horfe-hoe  them,  to 
which  we  refer ;  we  thought  only  proper  here  to 
prefcribe  the  more  common  and  ordinary  Way  of 
fowing  with  the  broad  Cad,  and  Hand -hoeing. 

Here  or  there,  fo  far  as  we  remember,  having 
laid  before  you  the  Procefs  of  the  Turnip-husban¬ 
dry,  you  have  Opportunity  to  judge  of  the  Rea- 
fons  offered  by  us  for  thefe  feveral  Methods,  that 
your  Pradice  may  be  the  more  rationally  deter¬ 
mined. 

It  is  nonadvifed  to  marl  with  hired  Horfes,  be- 
cauf$  we®e  afraid  all  the  Improvement  it  could 
make,  would  not  difcharge  the  Expences  ;  the 
Marl  being  at  fuch  a  Didance,  at  lead  three  Feet 
deep  in  wet  Ground,  and  the  Qualities  of  it  ne¬ 
ver  tried  by  any  Experiment. 


A  QU ERT  by  Mr.  Scot  of  RolEe, 

I  Have  prefently  in  my  Pofleflion  an  Bland  in- 
clofed  by  two  Arms  of  the  River  Smthefque .  It 
is  about  a  Mile  in  Circumference,  almod  in  a  cir* 
cular  Figure,  containing  in  all  about  fifty  Acres; 
and  has  paid,  for  Time  out  of  Memory,  ten  Bolls 
Bear,  and  twelve  Bolls  Meal, 

The  Infield  is  divided  into  three  Parts,  about 
eighteen  Acres  in  all ;  One  half  thereof  is  thin 
clay  Ground,  the  other  a  thin  black  Soil.  The 
Outfield  contains  thirty  or  thirty- two  Acres,  very 
dry  and  fandy,  and  rifeth  a  little  higher  than  the 
South-fide,  which  is  the  Infield. 

It  was  always  laboured  by  fix  Oxen  and  four 
Horfes,  and  kept  about  feven  or  eight  Cows  and 
fixty  Sheep.  The  Infield  got  nothing  fave  the 

Winter- 
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Winter -dung,  and  the  Out-field  the  Summer-dung, 
with  a  little  Wreck  or  Sea-ware  call  into  the  Side 
of  the  Iiland  by  the  River.  The  Bear  and  Oats  it 
produceth  are  nothing  inferior  to  any  in  this  Coun¬ 
try  ;  but  it  being  furrounded  by  the  Arms  of  the 
River,  I  am  afraid,  I  could  not  procure  Dung  from 
the  Town  of  Montrofe ,  which  is  near  a  Mile  diftanr, 
without  too  great  Expence. 

There  is  on  the  other  Side,  within  Flood-mark, 
a  fort  of  blue,  llimy,  cold  Clay  ;  which,  if  thought 
proper,  I  could  get,  with  Lime,  at  a  reafonable  Ex¬ 
pence.  I  intreat  your  Advice  how  to  manage  this 
Ilian d  more  profitably. 

The  Society’s  slnfwers.  Dated  in  January. 

WE  are  of  Opinion,  that,  confidering  the  good 
Situation  of  this  Iiland,  and  the  many  Con¬ 
veniences  of  its  being  im proven,  it  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  to  good  Profit  in  Manner  following. 

This  Field  feems  to  be  well  adapted  for  Grafs, 
feeing  it  brings  it  very  early,  lies  very  wrarm,  and 
is  naturally  inclofed.  Therefore  it  is  adviled,  to 
plow  up,  before  or  again!!  the  Middle  of  May,  ten 
or  twelve  Acres  of  the  Outfield  for  Summer*fal- 
low  ;  which  mull  be  crofs-plowed  in  July}  to  all 
the  Depth  it  can  be  got ;  and  as  much  Dung  is  to 
be  procured  from  Montrofe ,  to  mix  with  Lime, 
Sea-ware,  and  that  llimy  Clay,  as  will  dung  it 
well;  for  Manure  is  upon  no  Occafion  more  pro¬ 
fitably  bellowed  on  Ground,  than  when  the  Defign 
is  to  lay  it  down  to  Grals;  becaufe  the  richer  the 
Ground  be  made,  the  more  and  the  richer  Grafs  it 
will  produce,  which  will  feed  the  greater  Number 
of  Cattle,  and  the  better  :  The  more  Cattle  that 
it  keeps  the  fir  11  Year,  and  the  better  that  they  are 
fed,  the  more  Dung  and  Urine  from  them  will  fall 
upon  and  enrich  it;  and  therefore  it  will  keep 

more 
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more  Cattle,  and  as  well,  the  fecond  Year ;  and  fo 
forth,  it  will  continue  long,  for  the  fame  Reafon 
to  keep  more  and  more  Cattle  yearly,  Befides’ 
the  richer  tire  Ground  be  at  firlt  made,  and  the 
richer  it  grows  afterwards,  proportionally  will  its 

Attraction  and  Suiftion  of  the  heavenly  Influen¬ 
ces  be* 

Thefe  Observations  make  it  obvious  and  plain, 
t  at  it  would  be  unreafbnable  to  grudge,  and  ini- 
piudent  to  fave  the  Expence  of  all  the  Dung 
from  Montrofe  that  will  be  necefTary  'for  vour 
comport  Middings;  fince  we  believe  it  cannot 
be  very  immoderate,  the  Dirtance  being  fmall, 
and  for  the  Reafons  given,  the  Ufe  of  the  Duna 
muft  be  very  beneficial.  ° 

Thc  foregoing  Directions  being  followed,  har¬ 
row  the  fallowed  Ground  in  Augufl,  lay  on  and 
lpread  tne  Mixture  of  Manures,  plow  them  down-, 
fow  with  Rye,  and  yellow  or  white  Clover,  with 
ye'8rais,  fuitable  to  the  Directions  given  in 

r  /  All  WerS  t0  ['le  Q_ueries  propofed  by  Sit  Archi¬ 
bald  Grant  f.  14,  &  feqq.  Obferve  to  lbw  the  Rye 

thinner  than  ordinary,  and  give  it  only  a  little 
harrowing,  that  it  may  ly  rough  all  Winter.  If 
you  find  it  fo  Tandy  that  it  cannot  be  left  rough  - 
in  that  Cafe  fow  the  Rye  aboye  the  Dung,  plow  it 
down  with  an  ebb  Fur,  (which  is  termed  under- 
jur  Sowing,)  then  fow  the  Clover  and  Rye-grafs  and 
harrow  them  in  gently  with  light  Harrows.  Buc 
in  ca  e  you  have  not  fuch  a  Store  of  Manure  as 
w:Jl  drels  it  all,  you  may  continue  gathering  it  dll 
opring  and  let  your  Field  ly  crofs-plowed  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  until  that  Time  ;  then  harrow  the  Ground, 
carry  out  and  fpread  your  Manure,  and  fow  Oats’ 
with  the  above  Seeds  at  the  End  of  March  or  Be¬ 
ginning  of  April,  or  Rye  may  be  profitably  Town 
even  at  this  Seafon. 
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Obferve  to  make  your  Middlings  long-ways:  If 
you  pleafe,  take  a  Head-ridge  of  the  fame  Field, 
the  mod:  conveniently  placed,  for  the  Purpofe  : 
Plow  it  as  deep  as  can  be  two  or  three  times,  all  in 
the  cleaving  way  if  the  Ridge  was  high  gathered, 
and  harrow  it  well  ;  then  lay  your  flimy  Clay  a- 
bout  a  Foot  thick  therpon,  leaving  on  each  Side  a 
Part  of  the  plowed  Ground  uncovered  ;  next  lay  a 
thin  ftratum  of  Dung,  another  ftratum  of  the  Clay, 
and  after  that  a  ftratum  of  burnt  Lime  in  Shells  at 
lead  a  Foot  thick  ;  then  throw  up  with  Shovels  the 
two  Sides  of  the  Ridge  left  uncovered  ;  after  that 
repeat  another  ftratum  of  Clay,  Wreck,  and  then 
Lime-fhells  as  before,  and  the  flimy  Clay  and 
Wreck,  with  any  Earth,  above  all.  The  more  of 
that  flimy  Clay,  the  better  :  For  though,  as  you 
mention,  it  may  be  cold  ,*  yet,  if  it  be,  it  will  not 
be  the  worfe  for  that  fandy  hot  Ground.  Befides, 
if  you  look  well  into  the  Clay,  we  doubt  not  but 
you  will  find  it  a  very  fat  Subfiance,  being,  as  we 
conjecture,  moflly  putrified  Mu  dels  and  other 
Shells,  mixed  with  Sand  and  Earth,  which  have 
brought  it  to  be  like  unto  the  Confidence  of  Clay. 
The  Reafon  for  founding  our  Conjecture  is,  be- 
caufe  here  on  this  Coafl  we  have  found  that  flimy 
Subftance  to  be  nothing  elfe ;  and,  if  fo,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  bed  of  Manures. 

It  is  a  Matter  of  no  great  Importance,  though 
the  forefaid  Direction  for  making  your  Midding  be 
not  nicely  in  all  RefpeCts  obferved,  if  you  only  ad¬ 
vert  to  interjeCt  Earth  betwixt  the  Dung  and  the 
Lime;  becaufe  Lime,  if  we  miftake  not,  is  of  a 
corroding  Nature ;  and,  if  we  rightly  underftand  it, 
the  chief  Service  it  does  to  Land  is  this,  that  it  af- 
fifts  in  the  Fermentation  of  it ;  and  that  the  more 
that  it  is  of  an  attracting  Nature,  and  a  fit  Recipient 
of  the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  contributing  together  to 
cut  and  divide  the  Earth  into  final!  and  minute 

Particles, 
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Particles,  which  are  the  chief  Food  of  Plants: 
Dung  does  not  want  much  Divifion,  the  principal 
Office  of  both  is  the  fame,  mz*  to  divide  and  im¬ 
pregnate  the  Earth, 

The  greater  Fermentation  that  can  be  given  to 
Earth  by  the  Ufe  of  either  Dung  or  Lime,  or  by 
any  Means  whatfoever,  and  the  greater  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  it  that  is  fermented,  fo  much  the  better  •  by 
reafon  that  Fermentation,  proportional  to  the 
Height  of  it,  or  burning  with  Judgment,  (Length¬ 
ens  all  Salts,  at  lead  bringing  them  into  iefs  Com- 
pafs,  makes  them  more  active;  and  the  Midding 
directed  will  Purely  ferment  highly,  the  Particulars 
of  which  it  is  to  be  compounded  being  of  fo  he¬ 
terogeneous  Natures  and  Qualities. 

After  the  Midding  has  dood  fix  Weeks  or  two 
Months  incorporating  and  fermenting,  turn  and 
mix  it;  and,  to  the  End  that  this  Work  may  be 
performed  to  the  better  Purpofe,  and  with  as  mo¬ 
derate  an  Expence  as  podible,  yoke  your  Plough, 
enter  upon  the  Midding  by  a  cleaving  Fur,  and  con¬ 
tinue,  dill  repeating  the  Plowings  the  fame  Way, 
until  the  very  Bottom  of  the  Midding  be  ript  up  • 
then  harrow  it  ;  it  is  impodible  to  overdo  it  :  If*  it 
be  very  cloddy,  it  ought  even  to  be  harrowed  a- 
mongd  the  Plowings,  becaufe  the  more  Dud  will 
be  obtained  by  the  Attrition.  When,  begin  again 
in  the  gathering  Way,  that  is,  in  the  Middle,  and 
plow  over  and  over  again  in  the  fame  Way,  until 
it  be  brought  into  as  narrow  Bounds,  and  be  raifed 
as  high  as  podible.  Then  fet  Men  to  work  with 
Shovels,  or,  for  want  of  them,  with  Spades,  and 
gather  in  all  that  the  Plough  left ;  which  throw 
upon  the  Top,  raifing  it  as  high  as  conveniently 
you  can.  Thereafter  it  may  be  railed  into  Heaps, 
like  Pyramids  or  Sugar-loaves  :  For  every  Turn¬ 
ing  and  Heaping  occafions  a  new  Ferment ;  and  the 
more  it  is  turned,  and  the  larger  and  more  corn- 
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pa<T  the  Heaps  are,  the  greater  will  the  Fermenta¬ 
tion  be. 

It  would  much  increafe  the  Fermentation,  if 
the  Seeds  of  Barley,  or  any  other  quick-growing 
Vegetable,  were  ftrinkled,  or  ftrewed  thin,  on  the 
Midding,  and  the  Plants,  when  fulleft  of  Juice, 
and  before  coming  to  Seed,  buried  in  it,  by  turn¬ 
ing,  or  more  heaping.  This,  which  would  only 
cod  a  Trifle,  might  be  feveral  Times  repeated  in 
the  Courfe  of  a  Seafon  ;  and  the  Practice  has  been 
found  fuccefsful,  * 

You 


*'  This  Matter  Ihould,  notwithftanding  what  is  faid,  be  well 
confidered,  and  the  Queftion  determined,  Whether  it  is  bell  to 
apply  the  Articles  to  the  Field,  after  or  before  they  are  mixed 
and  fermented?  The  Opinion  of  Writers,  and  Practice  of  Far¬ 
mers,  are  generally  for  the  hr  ft  ;  but  Mr.  Tull  fays.  That  “  If 
Dung  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and  purified  before  it  be  fpread 
££  on  the  Field,  (as  1  think  all  the  Authors  1  have  read  diredt), 
l£  fo  much  of  its  Salts  will  be  Ipent  in  fermenting  the  Dung  it- 
<£  fell,  that  little  of  them  will  remain  to  ferment  the  Soil,  and 
<£  the  Farmer  who  might  dung  one  Acre  in  twenty,  by  laying 
<e  on  his  Dung  whilft  fully  replete  with  vigorous  Salts,  may  (if 
<£  he  follows  thefe  Writers  Advice  to  a  Nicety)  be  forced  to 
<£  content  himleif  with  dunging  one  Acre  in  an  Hundred. 

“  This  indeed  is  good  Advice  to  Gardiners,  for  making  their 
€£  Stuff  more  palatable  and  wholefome,  but  would  ruin  the 
<£  Farmer,  who  could  have  no  more  Dung  than  what  he  could 
<(  make  on  his  arable  Farm  ;  for  every  Sort  of  Dung,  the  longer 
*£  Time  it  ferments  without  the  Ground,  the  lefier  Time  it  has 
<£  to  ferment  in  it,  and  the  weaker  its  Ferment  will  be. 

££  The  Reafon  given  for  this  great  Diminution  of  Dung,  is, 
<£  that  the  Seeds  of  Weeds  may  be  rotted,  and  lofe  their  vege- 
tating  Faculty ;  but  this  I  am  certain  of)  by  Demonftration, 
££  that  let  a  Dung-hill  remain  three  Years  unmoved,  tho’  its 
*e  Bulk  be  vaftly  diminilhed  in  that  Time,  and  its  belt  Quality 
<£  loft.  Charlock-feed  will  remain  found  in  it,  and  ftock  the 
*£  Land  whereupon  it  is  laid.  For  that  Ferment,  which  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  confume  the  Virtue  of  the  ltercor0us  Salts,  is  not 
fufficient  to  deftroy  the  vegetative  Virtue  of  Charlock-feeds, 
(i  nor  (I  believe)  of  many  other  Sorts  of  Weeds,” 
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Tou  are  to  repeat  the  above  Method  with  the 
reft  of  the  Outfield*  and  when  it  is  done,  do  the 
like  to  the  Infield,  with  this  Exception  only,  that 
in  the  Infield  you  may  fow  the  great  Clover,  in- 
ftead  of  the  fmall,  with  the  Rye-grals ;  which  may 
be  cut  for  your  own  Ufe,  or  fold  to  the  Town  of 
JVlontrofe  in  Grafs  or  Hay ;  Upon  the  day  Part  of 
the  Infield,  you  are  to  lay  lefs  of  the  Clay,  and 
more  of  the  Dung,  Sea-ware  and  Lime. 

After  thefe  are  finilhed,  you  may  difmifs  your 
Plough  ;  and  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  a  Dairy  of 
about  fifteen  Cows  might  bring  in  good  Profit; 
befides,  you  could  buy  every  Spring  Ews  with 
Lamb,  the  Lambs  to  be  fold,  the  Ews  to  be  fatten¬ 
ed,  and  difpoled  of  before  Winter.  The  Dunt*  of 
thefe  in  Summer,  with  Winter-haining,  will  keep 
the  Ground  in  good  Heart.  Yet,  if  you  find  any 
Parts  thereof  weak,  you  may  ftill  enrich  them  fur¬ 
ther  by  the  forefaid  Manures  ;  to  be  laid  on  in 
Otiobcr ,  that  they  may  be  walked  in  by  the  Winter- 
rains;  or  in  February  before  the  Grafs  begins  to 
grow,  as  your  Conveniency  can  beft  allow. 

We  are  likewife  of  Opinion,  that  it  would  be 
profitable,  after  the  Ground  is  laid  down  to  Grafs, 
to  employ  a  Man,  with  a  Horfe,  a  Sledge,  and  a 
Cask  or  Barrel,  perforated  like  a  Sieve  on  the  Bung- 
hole  Side,  and  in  the  Months  of  February ,  March  or 
4fri/,  to  caufe  wet  all  the  Ground  fully  with  Sea¬ 
water,  by  turning  down  the  perforated  Side  of  the 
Barrel,  that  the  Water  may  run  out  as  the  Horfe 
goes  along  the  dry  Ground.  This  would  both  ba¬ 
tten  and  {Lengthen  the  Vegetation,  and  the  Ex¬ 
pence  would  be  inconfiderable. 
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QUERIES  by  Sir  George  Dunbar  of 
Mochrum,  co?icerning  the  Lands  of  Wood* 
fide.  * 

# 

SIR  George  has  a  Piece  of  Ground,  called  the 
E after  * Park,  of  about  fourteen  Acres.  It  was 
In  Grafs  twelve  Years,  and  ufed  for  Pafture.  It  is 
now  plowed,  and  this  is  the  third  Crop.  It  is  a 
good  ftrong  Soil,  and  produces  good  Crops.  He 
wants  to  lay  down  his  Ground  in  heart  for  Hay. 

Qiiaritnr ,  What  Method  fiiall  he  take  for  this 
Purpofe,  having  no  Dung  to  fpare,  but  he  can  com- 
niand  Lime  at  a  reafonable  Rate,  and  coarfe  Clay 
to  mix  with  it  ?  This  Ground  lies  pretty  flat,  low, 
and  fomevvhat  wet. 

Item,  Duncan1  s  Park,  next  adjacent,  of  about  fe- 
ven  Acres.  It  lies  between  two  flat  Meadow- 
grounds,  both  fertile;  but  the  Situation  of  this 
Park  is  high,  very  dry,  and  the  Earth  is  barren  and 
ftubborn.  It  has  been  in  Grafs  thefe  twelve  Years. 
It  bears  neither  good  Corn  nor  good  Grafs,  though 
the  Meadows  below  are  a  rich  Soil. 

Oineritur ,  What  Method  fhall  be  taken  to  bring 
It  to  bear  better  Corn  or  Grafs? 

Item,  The  IVefter  Park ,  of  about  twenty- four 
Acres.  It  lies  high,  is  a  good  Subftance  of  Earth, 
inclining  to  Marl,  at  lead  to  Clay,  but  fpouty.  It 
has  likewife  been  in  Paflure  thefe  twelve  Years, 
and  is  fo  Hill.  It  is  well  tathed,  but  fo  entirely 
over-run  with  Rufhes,  that  it  bears  little  Grafs  to 
its  Extent. 

Ouaritur ,  What  Ihall  be  done  therewith? 

Sir  George  can  find  his  Accompt  better  in  his 
Situation  by  Hay  than  Corn. 

Ouxritur,  Would  it  not  be  mod  expedient  to  lay 
down  the  high  Ground  with  Clover  and  Rye-grafs, 

and 
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and  plow  up  his  Meadows,  which  are  fomewhat 
fogged,  and  even  to  continue  plowing  them,  and 
bellowing  any  Dung  he  has  thereon,  in  regard  the 
Hay  thereof  is  foft,  and  not  fo  good  for  Sale  as  the 
Hay  of  the  high  Grounds  ?  Or  fhall  he  plow  the 
high  Grounds  ? 

He  has  alfo  KePs  Park ,  of  about  fifteen  Acres, 
which  lies  low,  and  is  Mofs  and  Mire  mixt  with 
Sand,  very  boggy  and  wet,  and  full  of  Allar-bt^fh- 
es,  Saughs,  &c.  He  can  lay  it  dry  at  no  great  Ex¬ 
pence,  having  a  Level :  It  is  near  to  fine  Clay. 

Qu&ritur ,  What  Method  fhall  be  taken  to  im¬ 
prove  it  ? 

' The  Society  s  Anfwers. 

TO  the  firfl,  The  Ground  being  a  good  deep 
Soil,  it  is  thought  it  will  produce  another 
good  Crop,  feeing  it  has  been  paflured  thefe  twelve 
Years.  Then  give  it  a  SummerTallow,  by  plow¬ 
ing  it  in  April,  or  before  the  Middle  of  May .  A- 
bout  the  End  of  June  let  it  be  crofs-plowed,  as 
deep  as  poffible,  and  have  in  readinefs  a  Middino- 
of  different  Kinds  of  Earth,  Lime,  and  Dung  if  you 
can  (pare  it,  prepared  and  ordered  according  to  the 
Directions  given  in  the  Anfwers  to  Mr.  Scot  of 
Rojjieh  Queries,  p.  26.  6"  feqq. 

Obferve  to  lay  your  Ground  dry  by  fuch  Me¬ 
thods  as  you  fhall  think  mofi  convenient  ,•  and  in 
cafe  you  incline  to  fow  Wheat  or  Rye,  harrow  the 
Ground  in  the  Beginning  of  Auguft,  lay  and  fpread 
your  Compofl  on  it,  then  plow  it  in,  and  fow* 
with  the  one  or  the  other  j  if  partly  with  both., 
give  the  .Wheat  the  flrongefl  Land ;  but  fow  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  fo  thick  as  ordinary,  and  give  only 
a  little  harrowing.  Immediately  thereafter  fow' 
Grafs- feeds,  as  dire&ed  in  the  Anfwers  to  Sir  Ar¬ 
chibald  Grant’s  Queries,  p%  14.  &  feqq.  then  har¬ 
row 
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row  them  in  gently.  If  you  incline  to  fow  Barky 
or  Oats,  let  your  Field  ly  crofs-plowed  all  Winter, 
and  until  the  Spring ;  then  harrow  it,  and  carry 
out  and  fpread  your  Manure  ;  plow  it  down,  and 
fow  either  Oats  or  Barley,  as  you  pleafe,  with 
Grafs -feeds  as  directed. 

The  Advantages  of  often  plowing  or  fallowing  of 
Ground,  arife  not  only  from  the  killing  of  Weeds, 
and  making  it  more  mellow  and  free,  for  the  Pa- 
fture  of  the  Roots  of  Corn  or  other  Plants,*  but  it 
is  thereby  alfo  the  better  expofed  to  the  Sun,  and 
to  receive  the  nitrous  Particles  of  the  Air,  which 
help  to  cut  and  divide  it  into  proper  Morfcls  for 
their  Food,  at  the  fame  Time  that  they  impreg¬ 
nate  and  enrich  it  for  their  Nourifhment. 

To  the  fecond  Query,  concerning  Duncan’s  Park, 
That  barren,  ftubborn,  dead  Earth,  the  more  it 
is  fubdued,  the  more  it  is  pulverifed,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  oftner  it  is  expofed  to  receive  the  en¬ 
livening  Influences  of  the  Sun,  Spirit  of  the  Air, 
and  Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere,*  the  more  and 
better  Food  will  be  thereby  prepared  for  Plants, 
the  freer  Accefs  will  the  Roots  have  to  it,  and  the 
better  will  they  feed  and  be  nourifhed.  Where¬ 
fore,  plow  up  this  Field  immediately  after  Barley- 
feed  Time,  if  you  cannot  overtake  it  fooner ;  a- 
boui  the  Beginning  of  July  crofs-plow  it,  as  deep 
as  you  can;  and  let  it  ly  fo  expofed  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer-rains,  Dews  and  Sun,  until  the  Beginning  of 
Auguft.  Then  harrow  it  com  pleat  ly  ;  gather  as 
many  Clods,  and  Roots  of  Weeds  and  Grafs,  as  you 
can,  into  moderate  Heaps,  lay  dried  Whins  or  any 
other  combuftible  Matter  underneath,  fet  Fire  to 
them  in  the  dried:  Weather,  and,  when  burnt, 
fpread  the  Allies  carefully  :  Though  the  Clods 
burn  not  all  down  to  Allies,  break  them,  and  fcat- 
terthem.  You  will  find  this  Work  very  profita¬ 
ble,  and  obfcrve  a  notable  Effeft;  For,  in  propor¬ 
tion 
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tion  to  the  Heat,  the  Ground  will  be  divided  and 
pulverifed  ;  which  this  Soil  chiefly  wants ;  its 
greated  Fault  Teeming  to  be,  that  few  of  its  vege- 
tive  Particles  are  attainable  by  the  Roots  of  the 
Plants,  the  dubborn  Earth  being  impenetrable  by 
them.  Thefe  Things  done,  plow  up  the  Land, 
water- fur  it,  and  fo  let  it  ly  expofed  through  the 
Winter  to  Frods,  Snows  and  Rains,  to  mellow  it 
and  make  it  fall. 

In  the  mean  time  plow  up,  for  Dung-hills,  one 
or  two  Head  ridges,  as  deep  as  pofhble,  in  the 
cleaving  Way,  if  they  were  gathered  before,  and 
harrow  well ;  then  lay  on  your  Lime  unflaked,  or 
in  Shells,  and  have  Earth  from  the  Meadow-ground 
or  Ditches  next  to  them,  in  readinefs  to  cover  the 
Lime,  which  will  flake  it,  and  occafion  a  greater 
Ferment,  than  if  the  Lime  had  been  flaked  before 
it  was  applied  to  the  Earth.  Then  repeat  a  Jlratum 
of  Lime  and  another  of  Earth,  and  Dung  if  )  ou 
can  get  it,  and  fo  on  until  the  Midding  become 
of  fuch  a  Height  that  it  could  not  be  plowed,  if 
it  was  more  raifed.  After  you  find  your  Lime  flak¬ 
ed,  and  the  Mofs  fermenred,  which  may  probably 
require  fix  Weeks  Time,  yoke  your  Plough,  caufe 
firft  cleave  out  your  Midding,  then  gather  it  in,  and 
in  all  Refpeds  order  it  as  direded  in  the  Anfwers 
to  Mr.  Scot  of  Rojjlis^s  Queries,  P.  26.  feqq. 

In  the  Spring,  you  are  to  harrow  the  Field  with 
flrong  broad  Harrows :  You  cannot  over*harrow  it, 
for  the  more  Dud  yon  can  make,  the  better  Ef¬ 
fects  will  follow.  After  you  have  broke  all  the 
Clods  as  much  as  you  can,  gathered  and  burnt  all 
the  Wreck  or  Roots,  and  fpread  the  Allies,  then 
carry  out  your  Middings,  and  lay  them  plentiful¬ 
ly  on  the  Ground.  After  they  are  fpread,  fow 
Barley  or  Bear  above  the  Manure,  as  by  Experience 
you  have  found  to  agree  bed  with  the  Nature  of 
your  Soil,  and  plow  down  with  a  light  Fur;  then 

E  harrow 
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harrow  gently  ;  or  elfe  give  it  fuch  a  Fur  befoic 
you  fow  your  Grain.  We  think  the  laft  Method 
the  fafeft,  fince  we  are  afraid  that  all  the  Contufion, 
and  Attempts  made  to  pulverife,  will  not  have 
fufficiently  anfwered  the  End  propofed,  and  made 
it  fo  fine  as  were  to  be  defircd,  when  under-fur 
Sowing  is  to  be  pradtifed,  confidering  how  ftrong 
and  ftubborn  this  Soil,  as  you  defcribe  it,  natural* 
ly  is. 

We  believe  it  would  be  bed:  to  fow  Grafs* 
feeds  with  the  Barley,  while  the  Ground  is  as  fine 
and  mouldy  as  the  Husbandry  propofed  could 
make  it ;  but  if  you  chufe  to  take  more  Crops 
of  Grain,  let  the  fecond  be  Beans,  or  Peafe  and 
Beans  mixed,  and  the  third  Oats,  after  two  Furs, 
the  firfi:  given  before  Winter  :  After  they  are  fown, 
and  fomewhai  harrowed,  fow  Rye-grafs,  and  the 
yellow  or  white  Clover,  in  fuch  Quantities  as  be¬ 
fore  prefcribed.  But,  in  the  firfi:  field,  in  Place 
of  either  of  thefe  Clovers,  fow  the  red  Clover. 
If  you  incline  to  fow  Winter-grain,  you  fliould 
do  it  in  August ;  when  you  may  fow  your  Grafs- 
feeds  to  near  as  good  Advantage  as  in  the  Spring. 

To  the  third  Q uery,  anent  the  IV ejler  Park .  The 
Rufhes  you  complain  of  are  an  evident  Proof  that 
Draining  is  the  firfi:  Thing,  not  only  proper,  but 
necefiary:  As  it  lies  high,  and  fo  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  want  a  Level,  you  fliould  take  all  imagin¬ 
able  Care  to  free  it  from  the  fuperfluous  Moillure, 
which  occaiions  the  Rulhes  to  thrive  fo  well,  and 
the  Ground’s  producing  but  little  Grafs,  which  we 
are  afraid  is  like  wife  of  a  bad  Kind,  as  is  too  com¬ 
mon  in  the  like  Cafes.  When  you  have  drained 
'it  as  much  as  you  can,  plow  it  up,  take  a  Crop  of 
Oats,  and  give  it  a  Summer  fallow  in  Manner  pro¬ 
pofed  for  the  firfi:  Field.  Then  take  a  Crop  of 
Barley  with  Grafs-feeds,  as  directed  for  the  laft. 
The  Plowing  for  Oats,  the  Summer-fallow,  the 
Husbandry  for  the  Barley,  and  the  cutting  of  the 

Clover, 
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Clover,  if  you  have  not  neglected  the  Draining, 
we  perfuade  ourfelves  will  have  effectually  dedroy* 
cd  the  Rufhes. 

As  to  the  fourth ,  refpecting  Ker’s  Park:  The  fird 
Thing  to  be  done  is,  to  lay  it  perfectly  dry,  by  % 
Drains  conveniently  placed:  Then  grub  up  ail  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees,  Bramble,  Brnlhwood, 
and  when  it  can  bear  fiorfe.s,  pare  with  Spades  or 
Plough,  and  burn  it,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Maxzvell 
in  his  EBay  on  the  Improvement  of  Mofs,  inferted 
P.  37,  &c.  You  may  plow  up  the  Meadows  if 
you  pleafe,  and  the  whole  may  be  profitably  em¬ 
ployed  in  Grain  and  Grafs  alternately,  if  thefe  Di¬ 
rections  be  obferved. 

QUERIES  for  Colonel  John  Erskine 
of  Carnock. 

r~  j  '  HE  Colonel  defigns  to  improve  aPart  of  a 
J|^  Muir,  confiding  of  fome  hundred  Acres  ; 
intends  to  build  a  Steading  of  Houles  fit  for  a  Te¬ 
nant,  and  to  place  Servants  in  it,  with  Cattle  fuf- 
ficient  for  a  Plough. 

Quaritur ,  1  mo,  What  fliould  be  the  Form  of  a  Sit- 
ho ufe,  Bam,  Byre,  Stable,  with  Corn  and  Kitchen 
Yards  ? 

2 do,  What  Number  of  Acres  may  this  Plough 
manage,  and  after  what  Manner;  Sca-fletch,  Clay 
and  Lime,  being  within  a  Mile  and  a  Quarter  of 

it  ? 

Mod  of  this  Muir  is  pretty  dry ;  the  Heath 
drong;  mod  of  the  Soil  inclining  to  a  reddifh  or 
yellow  Clay  and  Sand,  and  a  little  of  it  is  mofly  : 
There  are  few  Stones  in  it,  except  what  the  Plough 
throws  up. 

3 tio,  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  mo  fly  Ground, 
that  has  been  laboured,  drained,  inclofed  with  a 
Ditch  and  Dyke,  and  planted  lad  Year,  fome  Part 

having 
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having  been  burnt:,  and  a  little  Lime  added  i  It 
bears  good  Oats  this  Year. 

4 to.  How  is  this  Ground  to  be  managed  next 
Year,  or  for  two  Years,  in  order  to  make  it  good 
Meadow  ? 

The  Society  s  Anjwers . 

|N  Anfvi  /er  to  the  fir  ft  Query,  concerning  the 
Sit-houfe,  The  Situation  of  the  Place  de- 
figned,  the  Inclination  of  the  Maher,  the  Expence 
he  thinks  proper  to  bellow  ;  and,  if  the  Ground 
is  to  be  let  to  a  Tenant,  his  Station,  Circumftan- 
ces  and  Occafions,  ought  to  enter  into  the  Con- 
federation.  Wherefore  a  particular  Direction  can¬ 
not  well  be  given,  unlefs  thefe  Matters  were  ful¬ 
ly  known. 

To  the  fecond:  A  good  Plough  in  ordinary  Ground 
will  till  near  fifty  Acres  in  the  common  Way,  but 
not  much  above  thirty  of  this  unbroken  Muir,  if 
Middings  of  Sea-fletch,  Earth,  Lime  and  Dung, 
be  made  and  carried  out  by  the  fame  Men  and 
Horfes. 

As  to  the  fubfequent  Queries :  The  Goodnefs  of 
the  Oats  you  have  on  your  molly  Ground,  proves 
the  Husbandry  of  burning  and  liming  that  Soil  to 
be  proper.  In  order  to  bring  it  to  Meadow,  when 
by  the  Plowings  and  ElFedls  of  thefe  Manures,  your 
Soil  is  pulverifed,  but  before  it  be  exhaufted  of  its 
natural  Strength,  and  the  Effects  of  the  Allies  and 
Lime,  lay  it  down  with  Rye-grafs  and  a  Mixture 
of  the  Clovers.  Ii  you  bellow  upon  it  aStrink- 
lingof  any  Dung,  or  of  the  Midding  mentioned, 
the  Advantage  will  be  confiderable. 

We  believe  Manure  of  any  Sort  has  the  bell 
E fie 61,  when  applied  to  Ground  laid  down  to  Grafs 
as  loon  as  poffible  after  the  Corns  are  cut :  For 
then  the  Earth  is  mod  open  10  receive  it,  and  fo 

it 
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it  is  in  the  lefs  Danger  of  being  waihed  away  by 
the  Rains,  or  its  Virtues  of  being  either  dried  up 
by  the  Wind,  or  exhaled  by  the  Sun,  ire.  It  comes 
then  mod  feafonably  to  nourifh  the  Grafs -plan ns 
while  young  and  tender:  The  better  they  are  then 
fed,  they  will  Rill  thereafter  be  the  more  ffrong 
and  vigorous,  e  contra.  The  Country-man  fays, 
Feed  a  Cow  in  the  Calfjkin . 

It  the  Ground  be  padured,  their  Supply  mud 
ftill  be  greater  and  greater,  at  the  fame  Time  that 
the  Earth  mud:  grow  richer  and  richer;  becaufe 
the  fooner  it  be  put  into  a  Condition  to  maintain 
a  good  Number  of  Cattle,  their  Dung  and  Urine 
will  the  fooner  enable  it  to  bear  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  :  The  more  that  it  is  enriched,  the  hotter  it 
will  be,  and  the  greater  Suction  it  will  make  of 
tlie  heavenly  Influences,  which  will  enrich  it  more 
and  more. 

The  fame  Husbandry  will  be  proper  for  every 
other  Part  of  your  Muir,  where  the  Staple  is  lo 
deep  that  it  can  reafonably  lofe  a  Part  by  parinu 
and  burning.  Where  it  is  not,  give  a  cotnpleat 
Summer- fallow,  have  ready  prepared  com  poll 
Middings  of  the  Ingredients  you  mention,  and  ap¬ 
ply  them  heartily  to  it. 

ESSAY  072  Mofs ,  and  Grafs  fro?n  Grafs- 
feeds  fown.  Written ,  at  the  Defre  of  the 
Society ,  by  Robert  Maxwell  sC  Ark- 
land. 

THE  Nature,  Qualities,  and  Methods  of  im¬ 
proving  Mofs,  whereof  there  are  fo  many 
vaft  Trails  in  the  Kingdom,  never  having  been,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  treated  of  at  length  by  any  Author 
who  has  wrote  on  Husbandry,  I,  with  Submillion, 
biiei  my  Thonghts  on  the  Subjeft.  I  am  not  fo 

vain 
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vain  as  to  think  that  what  I  can  fay  will  be  confi- 
dered  of  any  great  Importance  ;  but  perhaps  it 
will,  as  I  wifh  it  may,  induce  feme  one  or  other, 
better  qualified,  to  correct,  and  to  make  further 
Difcoveries  for  the  Good  of  thePublickj  and  then 
I  attain  what  I  aim  at. 

Mofs  is  almoft  the  only  deep  Soil,  and  perhaps 
the  befl  of  feveral  whole  Counties,  were  its  Qua¬ 
lities  well  underhood,  though,  at  prefent,  by  the 
greateh  Part,  little  valued ;  which  makes  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  proper  Improvement  of  it  the  mote 
necedary  and  ufeful. 

The  whole  Mafs  and  Body  of  it  is  a  Dunghill, 
made  up  of  rotten  Timber,  Grafs,  W  eeds,  and  of¬ 
ten  Mud  w allied  off  from  the  higher  Grounds  a- 
bout  it,  by  the  Land>fioods ;  than  which  there  are 
few  richer  Compohs  :  Only,  by  Age,  and  its  cold 
Situation  in  Wearer,  pent  in  about  it  by  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  rifing  Grounds,  its  Salts  are  weakened,  and 
Spirits  become  languid. 

The  fame  will  happen  to  the  richeh  Midding 
that  can  be  made  of  any  Compofition  whatfoever, 
if  too  long  kept  j  yea  it  will  become  fuch,  as  not 
to  be  oihinguifhed  from  ordinary  Mofs  by  the 
Eye-fight,  and  no  more  ufeful  as  Dung  than  it, 
except  either  in  Proportion  to  the  Ihortei  Time  it 
has  been  kept,  or  the  better  Situation  of  the  Place 
where  it  has  hood. 

I  believe  the  Qualifies  of  Modes  differ  very  little 
from  one  another  in  any  other  relpeft,  than  with 
regard  to  the  Mud  which  makes  a  Pait  of  their 
Compofition,  its  being  of  a  better  or  worfe  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  as  they  happen  to  be  in  warmer  or  colder 
Countries,  or  more  or  lefs  fpungy,  occafioned  by 
the  greater  or  leffer  Quantity  of  Water  hagnate  in 
them  :  The  more  Water,  the  more  fpungy ;  the 
lefs  Water,  the  more  fhort  and  rotten  ;  and  the 
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rottener,  the  fitter  for  the  Vegetation  of  any  thing 
that  is  planted  in,  or  fown  on  them. 

The  fpungy  Mofs  grows  indeed  very  well,  and 
increafes  its  own  Quantity,  but  becomes  the  fitter 
for  the  Production  of  Plants,  Roots  or  Herbs,  by 
putting  a  Stop  to  its  Growth.  The  moft  proper 
Method  to  effectuate  which,  is  Draining. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  Draining  is  the  firffe 
Improvement  of  Mofs ;  and  fo  neceffary,  that  o- 
ther  Improvements  cannot  be  made  upon  it,  till 
that  be  executed  ;  and,  if  well  improved,  it  will 
produce  and  nourilh  Vegetables  to  equal  Profit  and 
Advantage,  as  perhaps  any  Sort  or  Rind  of  Soil. 

I  have  feen  upon  it  mighty  Crops  of  Rape, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  and  Peafe  ;  Parfnips,  Carrots, 
Turnips  and  Potatoes  ;  large  and  good  Coles,  and 
Herbs  of  various  Kinds  ;  moft  Sorts  of  Fruit-trees, 
thriving  well,  and  good  Bearers  •  and  Foreft  trees 
of  feveral  Kinds ;  and  it  is  good  and  convenient 
for  Meadow,  being  (befides  other  Confiderations) 
free  of  Stones. 

If  Mofs,  improven,  be  fit  for  fo  many  good 
Purpofes,  it  fee  ms  very  material,  to  confider  which 
are  the  moft  proper  Methods  of  improving  it. 
The  beft  Way,  in  my  Opinion,  is,  to  pare  oft"  the 
Surface  with  Horfes,  and  a  Denfhiring  or  Paring 
Plough ;  then  to  burn  it,  fpread  the  Afhes,  and 
plow  them  in  with  a  light  Fur,  for  a  Crop  of  Rape, 
or  fuch  other  Crop  as  the  Mafter  of  the  Ground  is 
moft  difpofed  to  have.  But  befides  that  the  Rape  is 
a  valuable  Crop  in  Confideration  of  the  Seed,  it 
gives  this  Encouragement  alfo  for  the  fowing  of 
it,  that  the  large  bulky  Stalks,  on  which  the  Seed 
grows,  afford  a  frefti  Supply  of  Salts  when  burnt ; 
and,  even  while  it  is  growing,  the  falling  Leaves, 
for  Want  of  Air  to  exhale  their  Moifture,  become 
of  a  llimy,  oily  Subftance,  rot  the  Surface,  and 
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enrich  the  Earth  by  their  Juices,  Salts,  and  rotting 
upon  it. 

It  is  proper  with  the  fecond  Crop,  at  leaft  with 
the  third,  to  fowClover  andRye-grafs,  or  Seeds  from 
Hay  -lofts ;  for  it  is  a  prodigious  Error,  to  over¬ 
crop  Ground,  before  laying  it  down  with  Grafs- 
feeds  :  But  a  third  Crop,  if  the  fecond  ihow  that 
the  Ground  is  in  Heart  to  yield  it,  is  the  more  necef- 
fary  on  this  Soil,  (which  is,  as  it  were,  hitched 
together)  that  Clover,  or  fuch  fmall  Seeds,  require 
the  Ground  to  be  more  pulverifed,  than  one,  or 
even  two  Plowings  can,  unlefs  the  Fog  hath  been 
wafted  by  burning,  and  that  the  Quantity  of  Afhes 
arifing  therefrom  was  confiderable. 

The  more  Allies  there  are,  unlefs  the  Quantity 
be  extravagant,  and  more  than  ever  I  faw  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  any  Mofs  yield,  the  better  will  the  third 
Crop  of  Grain  and  the  after  Crops  of  Grafs  be  ; 
for  they  help  much  to  cut  and  divide,  and  fo  to 
pulverife  ;  which,  with  due  Expofitions  to  the 
Benefits  of  the  heavenly  Influences,  is  almoA  all 
that  Mofs  wants,  to  make  it  fertile,  if  fufficiently 
drained. 

This  Grafs  ought  to  be  mowed,  not  paflured, 
till  the  Surface  become  of  fufficient  Strength  to 
bear  Cattle.  Thereafter  it  will  not  be  improper, 
that  it  be  mowed  and  paflured  alternately,  until 
the  Matter  of  the  Ground  incline  to  have  more 
Crops  of  Rape  or  Grain.  Then  (in  cafe  either  the 
Deepnefs  of  the  Mofs,  or  a  Clay  Bottom  will  al¬ 
low  of  it)  he  may  from  Time  to  Time  proceed  in 
the  forefaid  Method,  of  burning,  cropping,  and 
laying  down  with  Grafs-feeds. 

This  however  can  only  be  done,  after  the  Mofs 
is  become  fo  firm  that  it  can  bear  the  labouring 
Cattle  ;  which  requires  a  good  Level,  and  confi¬ 
derable  Time  to  drain  it  •  but  that  fuch  a  benefi¬ 
cial  Improvement  may  not  be  retarded,  the  Mofs, 

if 
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if  once  tolerably  dry,  may  be  pared  by  an  Englijh 
Turf-fpade,  with  which  a  Man  will  pare  as  much 
in  one  Day,  as  in  a  Day  and  a  half,  or  perhaps  two 
Days,  with  the  ordinary  Turf- fpades  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  •  and  the  Turfs  being  burnt,  the  Alhes  maybe 
plowed  in,  by  one  Man  with  a  Bread  Plough,  for  four 
Shillings  per  Acre ;  for  the  Labour  is  not  hard. 

I  humbly  propofe  to  thofe  that  don’t  incline  to 
fow  Rape,  to  plant  Potatoes.  It  is  obferved,  that 
the  blue,  or  white  Kidney  Kind  thrive  bed  on  this 
Soil ;  but  any  Sort  will  do  well,  and,  if  early  plant* 
ed,  will  be  ready  before  the  Frods  can  endanger 
their  rotting. 

It  is  plain,  that  Denfhiring  is  not  only  the  mod 
ordinary,  but  alfo  the  mod  proper  Way  to  improve 
Mofs ;  which  for  the  mod  Part  is  either  deep  e- 
nough  to  bear  it,  or  has  Clay  below  ;  for  the  Fire 
revives  the  weakened  Salts  ;  or,  as  Virgil  fays, 

Whether  from  hence ,  the  hollow  PV omh  of  Earth 

Is  warm'd  with  fecret  Strength  for  better  Birth ; 

Or ,  when  the  latent  Vice  is  cur'd  hy  Fire , 

Redundant  Humours  through  the  Pores  expire ; 

Or  that  the  PV drmth  di fends  the  Chinks ,  and  makes 

New  Breathings ,  whence  new  Nourishment  foe  takes; 

Or  that  the  Heat  the  gaping  Ground  refrains , 

New— knits  the  Surface,  and  new  ft  rings  the  Veins , 

And  if  a  Clay  Bottom  can  be  got  at,  the  Mixture 
of  the  Clay,  Mofs  and  Alhes,  makes  one  of  the 
•bed  of  Moulds. 

Perhaps  an  Objection  may  be  raifed  by  fome  a- 
gaind  burning  or  denihiring  of  Mofs,  Thai,  in  dry 
Seafons,  it  is  apt  to  overburn,  or  burn  unequally, 
fo  that  fome  Places  may  be  pitted.  To  prevent 
which,  (tho’  I  doubt  if  it  would  prevent  it)  they 
will  probably  fugged,  that  every  alternate  Ridge 
Ihould  only  be  pared. 
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This  Theory,  I  am  afraid,  will  give  no  great  Sa¬ 
tisfaction,  when  put  in  Practice.  Nor  do  I  fee  any 
great  Danger  in  burning  the  whole  Surface,  where 
the  Mofs  is  of  any  confiderable  Deepncfs,  even 
though  it  have  a  gravelly  Bottom  ;  and  if  it  be 
Clay,  the  Hazard  is  fo  much  the  lefs  :  But  though, 
to  pleafe  the  Objectors,  I  grant,  that,  in  a  dry  Sea- 
fon,  more  of  the  Mofs  may  fome times  happen  to 
burn  than  is  raifed  by  the  Plough  or  Spade,  by 
which  the  Surface  in  fome  Places  may  become 
unequal ;  yet  their  Argument  does  not  conclude 
with  any  Strength  againft  paring  offj  and  burning 
the  whole  Surface  :  For,  I  think,  the  Allies  of 
Mols,  as  they  are  lighter,  fo  they  are  of  lefs  Value 
than  the  Allies  of  Clay  or  fome  other  Soils  ;  and 
therefore  their  Deficiency  in  Quality  ought  to  be 
made  up  in  Quantity. 

The  Allies  that  would  arife  from  burning  only 
the  one  half  of  the  Surface,  would,  I  am  afraid,  be 
very  far  from  being  diffident  to  enliven,  ftrength- 
en  and  enrich  fuch  a  dead  lifelefs  Body  as  Mofs  is, 
while  it  lyes  unimproven;  yea,  the  Allies  arifing 
from  the  whole  Surface  will,  as  I  apprehend,  be 
all  neceflary  at  the  lead,  to  effectuate  any  valuable 
Improvement.  Wherefore,  if  any  Pits  happen  to 
be  made,  1  am  much  difpofed  to  think,  that  the 
Afiies  found  in  them,  when  carried  out  and  fpread, 
will  be  of  greater  Confideration  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Mofs,  (or,  if  unneceflary  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  they  will  fuit  many  others  very  well)  than 
the  Expence  that  can  happen  in  making  the  Sur¬ 
face  equal.  Too  many  know,  to  their  fad  Expe¬ 
rience,  the  bad  Confequence  of  labouring  any  Soil 
out  of  Heart :  The  Charges  of  Seed  and  Labour 
are  at  lead  the  fame;  fo  that  the  Expence  of  dung¬ 
ing  and  enriching  of  a  Soil  is  hardly  in  any  Cafe 
profitably  laved. 

Tho’  I  lhould  grant  the  word  that  can  in  any 
Event  happen,  which  I  believe  never  did,  and  pro¬ 
bably 
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bably  never  will,  that  the  whole  Mofs  fliould  burn, 
and  that  there  fhotild  only  be  a  gravelly  Bottom 
below  it ;  yet,  confidering  of  how  little  Value  Mof- 
fes  at  prefent  are,  the  very  Crops  that  maybe  rca- 
fonably  expected  from  a  fufficient  Quantity  of 
Allies,  may  without  Extravagance  be  effimate  at 
many  Times  the  Value  of  the  Property  of  the  Mofs 
as  it  lay  before  burning,  even  the  Charges  of  Seed 
and  Labour  being  deduced.  Whatever  Quantity 
is  over,  may  be  applied  to  other  Purpofes,  as  I 
have  faid,  if  the  Pofiefior  of  the  Mofs  has  more 
Ground  ;  if  he  has  not,  they  may  be  fold  at  a  high 
Price,  it  being  known,  that,  if  ufed  with  Judgmenr, 
they  are  profitable  for  dreffing  any  Sort  of  Ground, 
whatever  the  Deiign  be,  in  a  fuperlative  Degree. 

To  fum  up  this  Head,  I  hope  it  is  made  pretty 
evident,  that  if  Modes  be  drained  upon  moderate 
Charges,  and  if,  by  the  Burning,  a  Quantity  of 
Afhes  be  obtained  fufficient  to  enliven,  (Lengthen 
and  enrich  them,  there  can  no  Danger  arife  from 
the  Undertaking. 

But  the  fnoneff  Work  of  all  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Mofs,  defigned  only  for  Grafs,  where  the 
Situation  gives  Opportunity  for  it,  is  this  :  Firfl 
drain  the  Mofs  :  If  there  be  Heath  upon  it,  burn 
it  off^  and  make  the  Surface  equal.  Then  make  a 
Dam  at  the  loweft  Part,  and  a  Sluice,  and  work 
the  Water  upon  it  through  the  Winters.  The  Mud 
that  comes  by  the  Land— floods,  will  in  two  or  three 
Years  time  bring  a  fine  Swaird  upon  it,  and  there¬ 
after  be  a  yearly  Dunging  ,*  fo  that  it  will  bear  an* 
mi al  cutting,  and  befides  bring  a  good  Foggage  for 
Pafiure,  after  the  Swaird  is  become  ffrong  enough 
to  bear  Cattle.  Or,  where  the  Conveniency  of 
Water  for  flooding  cannot  be  got,  if  a  Mofs,  after 
draining,  be  covered  two  or  three  Inches  deep  with 
other  Earth,  it  will  alfo  bring  a  good  fweet  Grafs 
upon  it.  Gravel  has  this  Effect  more  than  other 
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Earth;  becaufe,  being  a  weighty  Body,  of  feparatc 
grofs  Parts,  and  of  a  hot  Nature,  it  finks  into,  in¬ 
corporates  with,  heats,  divides,  and  pulverifes  the 
Mofs. 

Dung,  or  Lime  where  it  can  be  got,  will  alfo 
contribute  to  the  Improvement  of  Mofs,  as  well 
as  any  other  Ground ;  yea,  there  is  this  particu¬ 
lar  Encouragement  for  the  dunging  of  it,  that 
Dung  will  laft,  and  do  Service  longer  in  Mots  than 
in  any  other  Soil  whatfoever,  which  is  owing  to 
the  preferving  Quality  of  the  Mofs  ;  but  whether 
Dung  or  Lime  be  ufed,  the  niceft  Plowing  is  re¬ 
quisite,  to  keep  them  from  finking  too  deep  into 
this  light  and  open  Soil. 

Befldes  the  Regard  that  ought  to  be  had  to  Mofs 
for  its  own  Productions,  it  has  this  further  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  that  it  is  not  only  excellent  Compoft 
for  Middlings  to  be  laid  on  Clay  Soils,  but  alfo  adds 
much  to  the  Fruitfulnefs  when  hid  on  that  Soil 
green  ;  which,  perhaps,  by  fome  will  only  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  opening  Quality  of  the  Mofs,  fe pa- 
rating  the  bound  Particles  of  the  Clay;  but  it  is 
known  to  have  the  Qualities  and  Effects  of  Dung 
upon  light  hazely  Ground,  not  only  when  com¬ 
pounded  with  Dung,  but  alfo  when  laid  upon  the 
green  Swaird. 

A  Gentleman  renowned  for  Knowledge  of  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Agriculture  *  is  in  Practice,  after  tak¬ 
ing  two  Crops  of  Oats  from  folded  (or  tathed) 
Ground,  to  lay  on  rotten  Mofs,  double  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Stable  or  Byre  Dung ;  and  he  gets  thereaf¬ 
ter  a  Crop  of  Barley  or  Bear,  and  another  of  Oats, 
and  lays  down  his  Ground  to  Grafs,  notwiihftand- 
ing,  in  good  Heart  ;  which  Crops  his  light  weak 
Soil  coufd  not  bear,  were  it  not  for  the  Benefit  or 
Enrichment  it  receives  from  the  Mofs, 

Thefe 
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Thefe  being  the  mod  material  Thoughts,  that 
prefently  occur  to  me  on  this  Subject,  which,  fo 
far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  treated  of  at  length 
by  any  Author,  I  humbly  leave  it  to  the  Honour¬ 
able  Society,  to  judge  ho  w  far  they  are  juft,  being 
defirous  to  be  correrted,  and  to  fee  a  Subject  fo 
very  important  better  handled. 

When  I  commenced  Farmer,  I  did  not  only  con- 
fider  what  Crops,  or  in  what  Shape  the  Ground  I 
podeded  would  bring  mod  Money  into  my  Pocket 
in  fhorteft  Time,  but  I  alfo  employed  my  Thoughts 
upon  the  Confideration  of  the  better  or  worfe  State 
my  Ground  would  be  im proven  or  reduced  into  by 
thefe  Crops,  which  is  certainly  a  mod  neceflary 
Part  of  Difcretion  to  be  regarded  by  all  in  my  Si* 
tuation,  where  Dung  cannot  be  had  for  Money,  at 
lead  without  ail  extravagant  Charge  of  Carriage  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  of  the  different  Kinds  or  Spe¬ 
cies,  both  of  Grains  and  Grades,  fome  meliorate 
and  others  deteriorate  the  Soil ;  and  as  I  obferved 
the  Humour  of  the  Neighbourhood  running  upon 
Tillage,  I  judged  that  I  might  therefore  reafonably 
expert  to  make  the  greated  Account,  by  laying 
down  a  confiderable  Part  of  my  Farm  with  Grafs  - 
feeds  for  a  Crop  of  Hay  and  Foggage  ;  and  Hay  is 
lefs  fubjert  to  the  Embezzlements  of  Servants, 
than  Grain. 

Clover  and  Rye-grafs  mixed  bring  a  greater 
Burden  of  Grafs  for  Hay,  than  Clover  by  it— 
felf,  and  is  more  valubale  in  the  Opinion  of 
the  Merchant,  and  even  in  fome  Cafes,  for  home 
Con  turn  pt :  Yet,  upon  Obfervation,  as  wrell  as 
a  rational  Confideration  of  the  Matter,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  Rye-grafs  waded,  and  alfo  occafion* 
ed  the  Ground  to  be  grady  after  being  labour¬ 
ed  for  Grain  •  and  that  Clover  not  only  enriched 
it,  but  alfo  contributed  confiderably  to  the  De-^ 
ftrurtjon  of  Weeds,  I  determined  to  fow  Clover 

alone, 
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alone,  at  lead  with  a  very  fmall  Proportion  of  Rye 
Grafs  ;  but  I  think  I  have  been  led  into  an  Error  as 
to  the  Quantity  of  Clover-feed  to  be  fown  011 
an  Acre  of  Ground,  by  the  Authors  who  have 
wrote  on  that  Part  of  Husbandry  ,*  fome  directing 
to  fow  twenty  Pounds  upon  an  Acre,  fome  fix- 
teen  ;  none,  as  I  have  obferved,  lefs  than  ten  or 
twelve,  (befides  the  Seeds  of  Rye-grafs)  when  fown 
in  the  common  Way.  The  greateft  Part  of  them 
fay,  that  the  more  Seed  is  fown,  the  better  Crop 
is  to  be  expefted  ,*  and  that  what  is  laved  in  the 
Seed,  is  loft  in  the  Crop  :  Whereas  I  flatter  my- 
felf  I  am  able  to  demonftrate,  that  five  or  fix 
Pounds  are  fufficient,  or  rather  more  than  is  ne- 
ceflary.  The  Method  I  take  to  do  it  is  this  ; 

In  one  Acre  Englijh,  (let  about  a  fifth  more  Seed 
be  added  if  the  Meafure  be  Scots)  there  is  160 
fquare  Perches,  at  i6f  Feet  to  the  Perch  ;  and  in 
five  Pounds  there  is  160  Half-ounces,  which  is 
eight  Drop-weight  to  the  Perch  ;  and  in  eight  Drop- 
weight  of  Clover-feed,  if  well  chofen,  there  will 
be  'found  to  be  (after  a  Trial  made  by  Water)  a- 
bout  8000  good  Seeds ;  which,  if  regularly  fown, 
may  produce  at  leaft  7000  Plants  ;  whereas  one 
fquare  Perch  cannot  contain  above  1156  Plants  at 
fix  Inches  equal  Diftance  ;  and  I  think  I  am  able  to 
maintain,  that  Plants  of  Clover  are  fufficienily  near 
other  at  fix  Inches  Diftance,  confidering  how  many 
Stems  each  Root  fends  forth,  when  Handing  at  due 
Diftances  ;  but  to  avoid  all  Danger,  I  allow  7000 
Plants  inftead  of  the  1156,  which  feem  to  me  to 
be  fufficient.  Wherefore  1  would  afk,  what  comes 
of  all  the  Plants  that  arife  from  twenty  Pounds 
fown  on  an  Acre  ?  if  the  Anfwer  did  not  appear 
plain,  That  they  rob  and  ftarve  one  another ;  and 
Purely,  thofe  that  are  not  killed  by  Want  of  Food, 
arc  (till  dwarfilh,  and  of  very  little  Value,  in  com- 
parifon  with  what  they  would  be;  if  there  was 
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more  Space  of  Ground  betwixt  them  :  Juft  as  it 
happens,  when  the  Sower  of  Corns  lofes  fome 
Handfuls  by  an  Accident  about  the  Sack  01  elfe— 
where,  which  falling  thicker  than  reafonable,  the 
Produce  of  the  loft  Corn  is  of  fmall  Value,  both 
with  refpect  to  the  Ears  and  Straw,  when  all  a- 
round  fown  at  due  Diftances  makes  a  valuable  Crop 
in  both  Refpeits. 

This  Theory  I  have  proved  by  Practice  j  for  I 
have  this  Seafon  cut  Clover  fown  with  twenty 
Pounds  to  the  Acre,  and  with  five  Pounds  to  the 
Acre  ;  and  that  fown  with  the  five  Pounds  produ¬ 
ced  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  Crop,  tho’  the  Ground 
on  which  both  grew  was  in  equal  good  Heart,  the 
lame  Soil,  and  got  the  fame  Preparation. 

1  am  fo  fatisfied  of  the  Certainty  of  this  Poll- 
tion,  that,  could  I  rely  upon  the  Dexterity  of  the 
Sower,  I  would  never  give  fo  great  a  Quantity  as 
even  five  Pounds  to  the  Acre. 

A  worthy  Member  of  our  Society  *,  upon  my 
mentioning  this  Method  to  him,  laft  Year,  has  alfo 
made  the  Experiment,-  and  will  bear  witnels  that 
it  anfwers  to  Satisfaction.  So,  fince  four  Acres 
can  be  fown  for  the  former  Charge  of  fowing  one, 
it  is  reafonable  to  expect  fome  more  will  follow 
t  my  Example  ;  but  fuch  is  the  Force  of  Prepoflef- 
on  in  an  Opinion,  and  of  Cuftom  even  where  it  is 
fhown  by  folid  Arguments  to  be  unprofitable,  yea 
difadvantageous,  that  poftibly  the  greateft  Part  of 
thofe  who  lhall  hear  my  Reafoning,  will  either 
contradict  my  Opinion,  or  remain  quietly  uncon¬ 
vinced,  and  continue  in  the  Faith  of  (in  my  Way 
of  thinking)  a  very  dangerous  Principle,  That  the 
more  Seed  be  fown,  the  better  Crop  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  As  to  w'hom,  1  lhall  take  no  more  Care, 
shan  firft  to  advife  them,  if  they  pleafe,  to  make 
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a  Trial,  (becaufe,  by  the  fame  Rule,  and  for  the 
fame  Reafons,  a  Proportion  of  all  fuch  other  Seeds 
as  are  in  ufe  to  be  fovvn  in  unreafonable  Quantities 
may  be  faved,)  and  to  be  careful,  that  the  Clover- 
feed  be  regularly  difpofed,  and  gently  harrowed, 
or  rolled  into  the  Ground;  and  then,  if  they  don't 
find  their  Account  by  following  my  Method,  let 
them  return  to  their  own  ;  but,  for  Vindication 
and  Support  of  my  Opinion  in  this  Matter,  I  in¬ 
cline  to  mention  an  Experiment  made  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr.  Tull,  in  a  fimilar  Cale,  in  his  own 
Words. 

“  This  lad  Summer,  fays  he,  I  faw  the  Produce 
i(  of  two  St.  Foin  Plants  carefully  weighed.  They 
“  both  grew  on  the  fame  Ground,  not  far  afun- 
“  der,  and  of  the  fame  Age,  viz.  feven  Years. 
“  The  one  Rood  fingle:  and  its  Produce  weighed 
“  thirty  feven  Ounces  and  a  half.  The  other 
u  grew  in  a  Bunch  among  many  Neighbours,  and 
“  was  dug  up  ;  and  its  Produce,  cut  clofe  to  the 
“  Root,  weighed  three  Grains :  Which  is  about  a 
“  five  thoufandth  Part  of  the  other.  I  think  this 
u  proves  that  it  is  not  extravagant  to  lay,  one 
u  fingle  or  thin  St.  Foin  Plant,  may  produce  as 
u  much  Grafs  or  Hay  as  a  Thou  land  thick  ones ; 
u  and  I  have  feen  much  greater  fingle  St.  Foin 
4‘  Plants  than  this. ' 

To  mention,  that  the  Ground  that  Clover-feeds 
are  to  be  fown  upon,  ought  to  be  as  much  freed 
of  Weeds  as  pofiible,  and  made  as  rich  and  fine  as 
for  Barley ;  and  that  therefore  it  is  more  proper 
to  fow  them  with  Barley  than  Oats,  unlels  the 
Ground  where  the  Oats  are  fowm  be  equally  well 
prepared,  which  is  not  ordinary,  feems  not  very 
needful,  there  being  Directions  given  concerning 
thefe  Matters  in  feveral  Books  of  Husbandry.  But 
1  incline  to  take  notice  of  one  Hazard  attending 

Clover-feeds  fown  in  very  dry  hot  Weather,  to  wit, 
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That  they  being  very  fmall  Seeds,  and  only  co¬ 
vered,  if  as  they  ought  to  be,  very  gently,  they 
are  apt  to  be  fcorched  and  killed.  To  prevent 
which  as  much  as  podible,  I  advife  to  fteep  the 
Seeds,  and  to  dry  them  with  Chalk  finely  pow¬ 
dered  ,*  which  alfo  aflifhs  to  the  fowing  of  them 
more  equally,  the  Whitening  making  them  the 
more  eafy  to  be  difeerned. 

Now,  1  flatter  myfelf  I  have  made  it  evidenr, 
that  five  Pounds  of  Clover-feed  to  an  Acre  is  a 
more  reafonable  Proportion  than  twenty,  and  that 
it  is  hurtful  to  the  Crop  to  fow  fuch  Quantities 
of  it  as  is  ufual.  The  fame  Re^oning  will  hold 
as  to  moft  Sorts  of  Seeds.  Thofe  that  do  not  ob- 
ferve  it  in  the  Cafe  of  Turnips,  when  too  thick 
fown,  and  the  Hoeing  neglected,  are  blind  be- 
caufe  they  won’t  fee. 

What  1  have  faid,  is  chiefly  intended  where  the 
Defign  is ‘for  Hay  ;  for  where  the  Ground  is  con- 
ftantly  paflured,  and  the  Grafs  kept  fhorr,  fo  nu¬ 
merous  Stems  do  not  arife  from  one  Root,  and  o- 
verfpread  the  Intervals:  Therefore,  where  this  is 
the  Intention,  a  greater  Quantity  of  Seed,  in  Pro¬ 
portion,  ought  to  be  allowed;  but  too  few  trouble 
themfelves  to  think,  and  make  fuch  neceflary  Di- 
ftindtions. 

If  my  Reafons  are  convincing,  as  I  think  they 
are,  I  hope  I  will  be  excufed,  by  the  Writers  on 
Husbandry,  who  allow  fuch  great  Quantities,  and 
without  any  Diflinbfion ;  efpecialiy  thofe  who 
maintain,  that  the  more  Seeds  are  fown,  the  bet¬ 
ter  Crop  is  to  be  expected. 

Since  I  wrote  this  Eflay,  I  have  obferved,  that 
Mr.  Tull,  in  what  he  calls  Remarks  on  Virgil5/  bad 
Husbandry ,  has  cenfured  that  Author  wrongoufly, 
for  the  Opinion  delivered  in  the  Paflage  I  have 
quoted.  But  I  need  not  trouble  myfelf  with 
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that  Matter,  fince,  in  his  Supplement,  he  has  re¬ 
traced,  and  acknowledges,  that  when  he  wrote 
his  Book,  he  had  not  heard  of  burning  any  other 
Sort  of  Land,  except  poor,  thin,  hollow  Downs, 
which  Purely  Mofs  is  nor,  but  can  well  bear  a  Di¬ 
minution  of  fome  fmail  Proportion  of  the  Staple, 
for  improving  of  the  remaining  Part ;  yea,  feveral 
Modes  are  fo  deep,  that  they  can  reafonably  admit 
of  fucceffive  Parings  and  Burnings  when  Occafion 
requires,  as  I  have  laid.  Pall  all  doubt,  the  Pra- 
Cice  is  in  that  Cafe  moll  commendable ;  for  e- 
very  Body  knows,  who  has  made  Trials,  or  even 
Obfervations,  how  beneficial  it  is  ;  and  Mr.  Tull 
himfelf  has  been  forced  to  own,  even  in  thefe  his 
Remarks ,  that  “  he  knows  nothing,  yet  difcovered, 
that  will  caufe  the  Ground  bring  fo  good  Crops, 
“  or  equal  the  Benefit  of  Allies/’ 

MEMORIAL,  wrote  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  and 
prejbtted  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  a?id 
Dover,  relating  to  the  Improve??ient  of  his 
Grace  s  Mojfes  upon  Locher  Water.  Com¬ 
municated  to,  and  approved  of  by  the  Society . 

HE  Memoriali!!:,  having  viewed  the  great 


Mofs  of  Locher ,  at  the  Define  of  the  Ho¬ 


nourable  Patrick  Boyle ,  one  of  your  Grace’s  Com- 
milfioners,  humbly  conceives,  that  there  is  not  a 
better  Way  to  come  at  the  underftanding  of  any 
Thing,  than  to  endeavour  to  trace  it  through  the 
various  Vicifiitudes  that  may  have  happened  to  it, 
and  to  consider  the  Caufes  and  Occalions  of  thefe 
Alterations,  with  the  coniequemial  Effects  there¬ 
of;  that  fo,  by  taking  the  Matter  under  to  exten¬ 
sive  a  View,  there  may  be  the  fairer  Opportunity  to 
judge,  what  may  be  the  Nature  of  the  Subject  un¬ 
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der  Confi deration,  and  what  proper  Ufe  and  Im¬ 
provement  may  be  made  of  it. 

This  Mofs  of  Locher  is  about  ten  Miles  in 
Length,  running  from  Locher  Bridge  South  to  Sol - 
way  Frith  j  and,  being  of  a  coniiderable  Breadth, 
contains  feveral  Thoufands  of  Acres.  *Tis  ob¬ 
vious,  from  the  Appearance  of  the  Banks  at  Burnt* 
Jkirth ,  and  other  Places  near  the  Head  of  it,  that 
they  have  been  occafioned  by  the  tolling  of 
Waves  j  and  from  the  Sletch  or  Sea-fand  in  many 
Places  found  under  the  Mofs,  that  the  Sea  hath 
once  overflowed  all  this  great  Valley.  This  Sea- 
fletch,  having  lain  fo  long  rotting  under  the  Mofs, 
and  receiving  what  fublides  therefrom,  muff  now 
be  very  rich  in  its  Qualities  j  fince  it  buffers  no 
Wafle  by  Exhalation,  or  the  Production  of  any  Ve¬ 
getable.  It  is  alfo  plain,  from  the  many  large 
Trunks  of  Trees,  Ilili  unconfumed,  that  this  large 
Traft  hath  thereafter  been  covered  with  Wood. 

Though  thefe  Obfervations  may  appear,  by 
what  follows,  to  be  material ;  yet,  as  it  feems 
foreign  to  the  prefent  Purpofe,  to  inquire  into 
the  Caufes  of  fuch  Changes,  the  Memorialilt  fhali 
;  content  himfelf  with  endeavouring  to  Ihow  tome 
of  their  Effects,  and  what  Caufes  have  concurred, 
to  bring  about  fuch  another  remarkable  Change, 
as  that  this  Valley,  which  appears  to  have  been 
once  Sea,  and  thereafter  a  Wood,  Ihould  be  now 
covered  with  fuch  a  deep  Mofs. 

That  vaft  Numbers  of  Trees  have  been  once 
there,  is  evident,  as  obferved,  fo  many  remaining 
to  this  very  Hour  :  Whatever  might  be  the  Occa- 
fion  of  their  Fall,  which  the  Curious  may  inquire 
into;  the  Effect  of  their  lying  there,  muff  necef 
farily  have  been,  to  occafion  a  Stagnation  of  the 
Water  falling  down  from  the  higher  Grounds  at 
the  Head,  or  iffuing  from  a  Ridge  of  Hills  on  each 
i  3ide  }  fo  the  Earth,  Dirt  and  Sullige,  conveyed  by 
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the  Water,  mu  ft  have  remained  among  the  fallen 
Wood  *  and  fuch  a  Stagnation  is  the  very  Mother 
of  Mofs,  at  lead  of  this  Mofs,  which  is  no  origi¬ 
nal  Soil,  but  occafioned  by  fuch  Caufes  which  have 
produced  it  as  their  Effedt.  Under  this  Mofs,  fo 
fituated,  and  fo  occafioned,  it  is  more  than  proba¬ 
ble,  that,  upon  proper  Trials,  and  even  by  the 
Draining,  great  Quantities  of  Shell-marl  may  be 
difcovered,  large  Quantities  thereof,  of  the  very 
bell  Sort,  being  found  within  £  few  Miles  of  it, 
in  Places  far  lefs  likely. 

Thefe  Things  being  premifed,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  That  Mofs  is  occafioned  by  a  Stagnation  of 
Water  among  fallen  Timber,  Dirt  and  Sulltge, 
which,  by  Degrees,  become  a  Morals  fo  impadable, 
that  Cattle  have  only  Accefs  to  feed  upon  it  in 
very  dry  Seafons,  (and  indeed  they  do  not  chufe 
fuch  Grafs,  except  in  the  Months  of  May 

or  'June  2s)  That  the  Grafs  and  Weeds  w'hich  Cattle 
do  not  eat,  after  disking  their  Seeds,  fall  and  rot  : 
Thaf  new  Plants  grow  every  Year  from  thefe  Seeds, 
which,  in  like  Manner,  after  disking  their  Seeds, 
fail  and  rot;  whereby  an  annual  Addition  is  made 
to  the  Deepnefs ;  and  that  the  Water  being  pent 
up,  it  mud  of  NeoelTity  (well  the  Morafs  more 
and  more:  From  which  it  appears  evident,  that 
Mofs  is  a  Dunghill,  made  up  of  excellent  Materials; 
but  as  their  Salts  have  loft  their  Savour,  and  be¬ 
come  languid,  by  the  perpetual  Stagnation  of  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  fo  it  is  plain,  that,  until  the  Caule  of  their 
Inactivity  be  removed  by  fufficient  Draining,  and 
till  they  be  enlivened  and  invigorated  by  proper 
Expedients,  Mofs  is  a  very  barren  Soil;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  proper  Methods  being  taken 
to  enliven  them,  and  pulverife  the  Soil,  (which 
is  very  practicable,  the  Mofs  being  once  fufficient- 
ly  drained)  fuch  a  Subdance,  made  up  of  fuch 
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excellent  Ingredients,  muft,  in  the  highefl  Degree, 
be  proper  for  the  Nourifnment  of  Plants. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  this  very 
Mofs  of  Looker ,  if  once  Diffidently  drained,  might, 
on  a  very  reafonable  Expence,  be  made  as  profit¬ 
able  Ground  as  perhaps  any  that  can  be  found  in 
either  of  the  Counties  of  Nithfdale  and  Annandale, 
which  it  divides  ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  impof- 
fible  to  drain  all  your  Grace’s  Property  of  it,  if 
the  Lord  Maxwell' s  Mill  was  removed  ;  for  the 
Dam  of  this  Mill,  together  with  the  Narrownefs 
of  feveral  of  the  Pailages  of  the  Water  above  the 
Dam,  i wells  it  back. 

Were  this  Mill  and  Dam  removed  to  fome  o» 
ther  Place,  the  greateft  Difficulty  would  ceafe,  and 
tne  Fall  of  Locker  Water  could  even  be  made  as 
much  greater  than  what  it  is,  as  would  more  than 
fufficiently  anfwer  all  the  End-  for  the  Memori- 
alift,  upon  a  Trial,  has  found,  that  the  Top  of 
the  Dam  is  about  nine  Feet  higher  than  the  Fall 
at  the  Foot  of  the  Stream  below  the  Bridge  ;  and 
that,  by  collecting  the  Water  that  falls  down  from 
Moufewall  Side  into  the  Mofs,  at  a  very  convenient 
Place  above  Horfekolm  Houfe,  and  carrying  it  by  a 
Canal  to  a  Runner  of  Water  that  paftes  under  a 
Bridge  into  Locker ,  a  little  below  the  Stankkoufe , 
where  there  is  a  very  proper  Station  for  a  new 
Mill,  and  where  it  cannot  be  troubled  with  Back¬ 
water,  occafioned  by  Tides  or  Floods,  there  may 
be  about  fifteen  Feet  of  a  Fall  obtained,  and  a 
Sufficiency  of  Water  provided  for  the  Mill,  even 
in  the  drieft  Seafons  ;  and  by  thus  diverting  the 
Water  that  comes  from  Moufezuall  Side  of  the 
MoL  from  falling  into  Locker ,  the  fwelling  of  Lo~ 
ckcr  would  be  fo  far  prevented. 

Befides,  if  the  Courfe  of  Locker  Water  was  widen¬ 
ed  and  deepened,  it  would  contain  a  greater  Quan¬ 
tity  Water  than  at  prefenr,  which,  in  that  Cafe, 
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would  run  off  more  freely  ;  and  the  Ditches  from 
Locher  up  through  the  Mofles,  in  order  to  the 
draining  of  them,  will  alfo  contribute  to  prevent 
the  Overflow,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  of 
Water  they  may  be  able  to  contain.  All  which 
being  confidered,  it  feems  evident,  that  all  Incon¬ 
veniences  from  Locher  Water  may,  by  fome  of 
thefe  Means,  be  prevented  or  remedied ;  and  in 
that  Cafe  it  is  certain,  that  all  your  Grace’s  feve- 
ral  Parts  of  this  great  Mofs  of  Locher  may  be  im- 
proven  to  the  greateft  Height ;  for  the  Deepnefs 
of  the  Mofs  is  no  reafonable  Obje&ion. 

In  fome  Cafes  a  confiderable  Deepnefs  is  rather 
convenient  and  profitable  j  efpecially  where,  upon 
proper  Trials,  it  may  be  found,  that  the  (Iratum 
under  the  Mofs,  is  of  a  Subfiance  lefs  valuable  or 
improveable  than  the  Mofs  itfelf ;  in  which  Cafe 
It  would  be  imprudent  to  wafte  the  Mofs  needleff- 
ly :  Where-ever  the  Earth  lying  next  under  the 
Mofs  (which  the  Memorialift,  upon  Trials,  has 
found  in  feveral  Places  to  be  very  rich)  is  more 
valuable  and  improveable  than  the  Mofs  itfelf,  in 
that  Cafe  the  Mofs  may,  in  different  Ways,  pnd 
after  different  Preparations,  be  ufed  as  a  Manure, 
and  applied  to  very  profitable  Purpofes. 

The  Families  of  1 Vithfda/e  and  Stormont ,  Sir  fV ti¬ 
ll  am  Grierfon ,  Mr.  Arefkine  of  Tinwall,  Mr.  Corfan 
of  Meikleknox ,  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Carnfalhch ,  and 
fome  others,  have  Parts  of  this  great  Mofs ;  but 
your  Grace  is  by  far  the  greateft  Proprietor  of  it, 
efpecially  fince  your  late  Purchafe  of  the  Eftate  of 
Craigs :  For,  on  the  Nitbfdale  Side  of  the  Water 
of  Locher ,  you  have  a  very  large  Tra£t  of  it,  as  a 
Part  of  this  new  Purchafe,  even  for  fome  Miles 
in  Length,  firetching  all  the  Way  from  near  Carla - 
ve rock  Kirk,  to  the  Mofles  belonging  to  Mr .Arefkine 
of  Tinwall ,  the  Town  of  Dumfries ,  and  Mr.  Cor¬ 
fan  of  Meikleknox  j  and,  on  the  Annan  dale  Side, 
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you  have  flill  a  larger  Trad  of  it,  as  a  Part  of  the 
Barony  of  Moufewall ,  bounded  by  the  Lords 
Stormont  and  Maxwell's  Lands  on  the  South,  Locher 
on  the  Weft,  Sir  William  Grier  [on*  $  Lands  of  Horfe- 
holms  or  Grains  on  the  North,  and  the  dry  Lands 
of  your  Grace’s  own  Barony  of  Moufewall  on  the 
Eafh  Befides,  your  Grace  has  ftill  more  of  this 
great  Mofs,  as  a  Part  of  the  Barony  of  Torthorwall \ 
lying  along  Locher  Side,  and  bounded  by  Sir  WiL 
Ham  Grierfon’s  Property  on  the  South,  and  Mr 
Are  fine's  on  the  North. 

Surely  it  would,  particularly,  be  the  Interefl  of 
the  Lord  Maxwell ,  Sir  William  Grierfon .  and  Mr* 
Are  fine,  not  only  to  concur  with  your  Grace  in 
the  Charges  of  making  the  Canal  mentioned,  and 
removing  the  Lord  Maxwell' s  Mill,  which  would 
be  but  a  fmali  Matter  among  fo  many,  and  would 
make  the  Improvement  of  their  Moffes,  as  well 
as  your  Grace’s,  very  practicable  ,•  but  alfo,  of  di¬ 
cing  your  Grace’s  Property  from  theirs,  by 
Ditches,  which  would  fo  far  ferve  as  Drains.  7 

To  defcribe  and  iliow  pointedly  and  diftin&ly 
how  all  your  Grace’s  feveral  Parts  of  this  great 
1  Mofs  may  be  firft  drained  and  then  improven 
i  would  fwell  this  Memorial  exceffively •  befides* 
it  feems  the  far  lefs  needful  here,  fince  the  Me- 
I  morialift,  fome  Time  ago,  wrote  an  Effay,  at  the 
I  Defire  of  the  Honourable  Society  for  improving 
in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  on  the  Nature 
Qualities,  and  feveral  Methods  of  improving  Mofs- 
1  which,  fo  far  as  he  knows,  was  univerfally  approv- 

The  Memorialift  fhall  only  beg  Leave  to  fug¬ 
ged?  that  as  your  Grace’s  Lands  lying  contiguous 
I  to  the  MolTes  of  Moufewall  and  Craigs  are  all  or 
i  moftly  out  of  Tack,  fo,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  Improvement  of  them,  now  when  the 
i  Opportunity  offers,  and  may  be  loft  if  the  Lands 

whereof 
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whereof  they  are  a  Part  be  raihly  fet,  it  is  pofli- 
ble,  by  cutting  them  off  from  the  Lands  adjoin- 
ing,  which  would  make  but  a  fmall  Diminution, 
of  the  Rental,  that  your  Grace  may,  on  very  mo- 
derate  Charges,  if  you  engage  a  Servant  fufficient- 
ly  qualified  to  carry  on  the  Works,  (upon  which 
the  Succefs  of  the  Defign  depends)  make  two  con- 
fiderable  Eftates,  the  one  out  of  the  Mofs  of 
Moufezvall,  and  the  other  out  of  the  Mofs  of  Craigs . 

If  your  Grace  take  Thought  of  this  Matter,  the 
Memorialift  will  be  very  ambitious  to  offer  a  fru¬ 
gal  Scheme,  by  which  you  may  lay  out  Money 
more  profitably  than  though  you  could  buy  Land 
fully  improven  under  feven  fears  Purchafe. 

The  Memorialift,  unwilling  to  offer  any  indif- 
creet  Trouble,  fhall  conclude  with  obferving,  in 
the  firft  Place,  that,  in  his  humble  Opinion,  no¬ 
thing  lefs  than  a  general  Improvement  of  at  lead 
one  of  thefe  Modes  can  turn  to  any  confiderable^ 
Account;  becaufe  the  firft  regular  Step  that  can' 
be  made,  is  to  make  a  furrounding  Ditch  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  Deepnefs,  that  fo  no  Water  may  enter  the 
Modes  from  the  higher  Grounds  of  either  Moufe- 
zuall  or  Craigs  ;  for  the  Water  falling  down  from 
thence,  firft.  contributed  to  make,  and  ftill  conti¬ 
nues  to  confound  and  f poll  the  whole  Modes ; 
which  this  Ditch,  if  it  be  wide  and  deep  enough, 
will  not  only  prevent,  but  alfo  help  to  drain 
them* 

Though  this  was  done,  there  is  another  Thing 
ftill  as  indifpenfable;  and  that  is,  to  make  as  many 
principal  Drains,  quite  through  the  Modes,  as  may 
be  neceflury,  of  a  fufficient  Widenels,  and  of  a 
Deepnefs  below  the  very  Bottom  of  the  Mofs: 
For  until  every  Drop  of  the  very  Heart’s  Blood, 
as  it  were,  be  let  out  of  it,  it  will  never  give  o- 
ver  Growing,  fuch  is  the  vegetative  Isature  of  it ; 
and  "while  it  docs  grow,  ‘let  any  Improvement 

whatfoevep 
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whatfoever  be  endeavoured,  nothing  elfe  will 
grow,  except  a  coarfe  watry  Grafs,  or  fome  aqua- 
tick  Plants. 

The  lncifions  mu  ft  be  made,  where-ever  they 
may  be  necellary,  from  the  lowed  Part,  quite  up 
through  to  the  very  Head  of  the  Mofs,  to  let  out 
the  whole  Corruption  or  Purulency;  for  Mofs  is 
fo  open,  and  communicative,  that,  as  a  Spunge, 
the  Water  difperfes  itfelf  through,  and  riles  up 
in  it  :  Which  being  obferved  and  admitted,  it  is 
evident,  that  though  main  Drains  were  made  fuf- 
ficiently  wide  and  deep,  for  a  Part  of  the  Way, 
in  order  to  the  Improvement  of  a  Part  ;  yet  that 
Part  can  never  be  im proven  to  fuch  a  Degree,  but 
it  will  be  of-  a  boggy  Nature  ;  and  fo  any  fuch  Im¬ 
provement  will  prove  infignificant,  comparative¬ 
ly  with  what  it  would  be  if  the  main  Drains  went 
'  quite  through  the  Modes. 

If  this  be  the  Cafe,  as  it  is  humbly  thought  it 
would  certainly  happen,  then  it  follows,  that,  in 
order  to  execute  any  reafonable  Improvement, 
thefe  main  Drains  quite  through  the  Modes  are 
indifpenfably  necedary,  as  well  as  Ditches  fur- 
rounding  the  whole;  and  fewr  Tenants  will  be 
at  the  Charge  of  doing  both  to  purpofe. 

Some  indeed  may  propofe  to  make  fmall  Im¬ 
provements  on  Parts  of  thefe  Modes,  and  may 
perhaps  have  the  Hardinefs  to  attempt  it ;  but 
then  they’ll  difeover  the  Truth  of  what  is  obferv¬ 
ed;  and  all  they  can  do  will  be  fo  infignificant, 
for  the  Reafons  given,  that  it  will  fcarcely  deferve 
the  Name  of  an  Improvement,  but  will  rather 
tend,  by  the  Diforder  and  Confufion  it  will  make, 
to  obftru£t  a  general  and  a  regular  one,  upon  a 
Subject  the  bed  deferving  of  any  the  Memoria- 
lid  has  obferved  in  the  Kingdom.* 

H  Pad 

*  Though  my  Sentiments  in  the  four  laft  Paragraphs  are, 
by  many  of  the  Readers  of  them  in  The  Tranf aft  ions  of  ths 
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Pall:  all  doubt,  a  prudently  defigned  and  well 
conduced  Improvement  on  thefe  Modes,  carried 
on  with  Spirit,  would  turn  to  vaft  Account :  For, 
befides  what  has  been  already  taken  notice  of,  its 
Situation  is  adjoining  to  the  Sea,  in  a  Place  of  Con- 
fumpt,  under  a  warm  Sun,  in  the  moll  foutherly 
Part  of  the  Kingdom,  having  a  Ridge  of  high 
Ground  on  the  Eaft,  and  on  the  Weft,  not  only  re- 
Setting  the  Heat  of  the  South  Sun  upon  it,  but  alfo 
breaking  the  Clouds  of  fait  Vapour  attracted  by  the 
Sun  from  the  Sea,  alfo  on  the  South,  to  which  the 
whole  Mols  lies  well  expofed,  which  therefore  fall 
upon  it,  and  will  impregnate  and  enrich  the  Soil 
when  drained  and  improven  ;  thefe,  my  Lord,  are 
Advantages  the  Mofs  of  Locher  hath  :  So,  joining  all 
Circumftances,  no  other  Mols  in  the  Kingdom  of  a- 
ny  confiderable  Extent  hath  fo  many  Encourage¬ 
ments  and  Conveniences  for  Improvement ;  for, 
as  it  can  be  drained  lo  far  as  your  Grace’s  Proper* 
ty  reaches,  fo  a  great  Part  of  it  (after  being  impro¬ 
ven,  by  which  it  will  greatly  fubfide  and  fall)  may 

be 

Society,  maintained  to  be  juft  ;  yet  I  own  that  I  have,  fince 
I  obferved  Mr.  Grame  of  Ardgo?nrie' s  Hufbandry  in  Perth  and 
Stirling  Shires,  which  (hall  be  particularly  after  mentioned,  and 
read  the  Letters  in  the  Dublin  Eftays  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Mofs,  which  (hall  be  herein  afterwards  inlert,  changed  my 
own  Thoughts  fo  far,  that  I  am  now  fatisfied,  that  the  Suc- 
cels  of  the  Improvement  of  it  may  be  more  endangered  by 
draining  it  too  much,  than  too  little  ;  for  I  faw  that  Mr. 
Grime's  Crops  were  beft,  where  the  Surface  of  the  W ater,  in 
the  Ditches,  aftd  upon  the  very  Mofs,  was  not  above  three 
Feet  lower  than  the  Top  of  it,  where  they  grew  ;  and  that 
where  the  Surface  of  the  Water  was  lower,  they  grew  worle. 
j^r.  Grce?ne  and  his  Servants  told  me,  that  this  always  happen¬ 
ed.  1  was  very  obfervant  and  inquifitive,  being  fenfible  that 
this  Diico  very  gives  great  Encouragement  to  the  Improvement 
of  Mofs,  feeing  it  is  proved,  by  many  Experiments,  that  Mols, 
though  it  cannot  carry  Cattle,  can  be  properly  plowed  for 
Corn  by  one  Man,  and  without  Horlc  or  Ox,  the  Labour  be¬ 
fog  eafy  to  the  Man. 
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be  flooded,  and  the  Water  wrought  upon  it  at  k 
fin  all  Expence  ;  the  Benefit  of  which  is  univerfal- 
ly  known. 

Moreover,  the  Ditch  that  will  be  neceflary  for 
cutting  the  dry  Lands  of  the  Eftate  of  Craigs  from 
theMois,  may  be  fo  contrived,  and  the  Water  fal* 
ling  into  it  fo  managed,  thac  all,  or  at  lead  the 
greateft  Part  of  the  Ditches  that  may  be  neceflary 
for  draining  the  Mofs,  may  be  thereby  fcoured  and 
kept  clean  without  Expence  :  The  very  Burn  of 
Moufewall ,  which  prefently  runs  on  the  Norrh- 
fide  of  that  Mofs,  overflows  and  does  vail;  Da¬ 
mage  to  Moufezvall  Meadows,  and  to  the  arable 
Land,  Meadows  and  Bog  of  Hnrfeholm ,  all  of  them 
your  Grace’s  Property,  may  on  a  very  final! 
Charge,  be  carried  along  either  the  SouthTide  of 
that  Mofs,  or  through  the  principal  or  other  Drains 
thereof;  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  take  its  ufual 
Courfe,  to  benefit  theie  Meadows,  by  overflowing 
them  at  proper  Seafons :  As  it  is  fometimes  pad 
riding,  and  falling  down  from  high  Grounds,  runs 
with  Force,  that  Management  mull  certainly  have 
the  EfFedt  to  wafii  all  the  Ditches  into  which  it  may 
-be  call.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  the  Damages 
that  may  be  avoided,  and  the  xYdvantages  that  may 
be  obtained,  by  a  prudent  Government  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter,  mull  both  be  very  confiderable. 

Your  Grace’s  Property  in  Locber  Mofs,  as  a  Part 
of  the  Barony  of  <Torthorzuall ,  is  alfo  not  only  very 
extenfive,  but  in  proportion  to  the  Extent  of  it, 
the  moft  valuable  Part  of  the  whole  Mofs,  and 
capable  of  being  improven  to  the  greateft  Height 
on  the  fmalleft  Expence.  So  great  is  the  Damage 
that  Locher  does  on  this  very  Part  of  the  Mols* 
that  the  Tenants  of  the  Farm  of  Roucati  infill  upon 
it,  that  in  the  Year  1739  they  loft  more  than  yo  L 
Sterling  by  the  Overflow  of  that  Water  at  impro¬ 
per  Seafons, 
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More  Obfervations  apparently  ufeful,  might  be 
made  with  refpeft  to  thefe  Modes,  which  it  is 
thought  are  of  three  or  four  Thoufand  Acres  Ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  the  Paper  being  already  dwelled,  the 
Memorialid  dares  not  prefume  further  on  your 
Grace’s  Time  .*  However,  what  is  here  overlooked 
may  be  taken  notice  of  in  Conversation,  if  it 
pleafe  your  Grace  to  give  an  Opportunity. 

The  greated  Effort,  in  Scotland,  to  improve  Mofs, 
was  made  fince  the  Publication  of  my  foregoing 
Eday,  by  Mr  Grume  of  Ardgomne ,  His  Operations 
gave  Occafion  to  much  Speculation,  and  induced 
the  Ju dices  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  of  Stirling, 
to  appoint  a  Committee  for  vifiting  his  Modes,  and 
examining  his  Method  of  improving  them. 

RETORT  of  the  Committee. 

« 

AS  the  Gentlemen,  named  by  the  Quarter 
Seifion,  were  very  willing  to  accept  of  the 
Task  appointed  them,  from  a  View  of  doing  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Country  ;  fo  they  now,  with  equal 
Pleafure,  give  in  their  Report,  as  they  hope  it  will 
be  of  Ufe  to  engage  others  to  follow  the  laudable 
Example  fet  them  by  Mr.  Gr<zmc ;  and  as  they 
have  now  an  Opportunity  of  doing  Judice  to  Mr. 
Gr ame’s  Attempt  to  cultivate  thefe  barren  Fields, 
who  may  well  be  confidered,  as  one  of  the  moft 
ufeful  Farmers  that  ever  fettled  in  this  Part  of 
Scotland, 

We  are  very  well  apprifed,  That  what  we  are 
about  to  fay  of  thefe  Fields,  may  fhock  vulgar 
Prejudices,  and  appear  romantick  to  thole  who  ne¬ 
ver  examined  Mr.  Grams* s  Husbandry,  with  the 
Care  and  Attention  we  have  done.  Many  Exam¬ 
ples  may  be  given  of  the  mod  beneficial  Inven¬ 
tions  ridiculed  in  their  Infancy ;  which  after  re- 
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pcated  Trials,  and  Length  of  Time  removing  thefe 
Clouds,  have  been  found  of  the  greated  Utility  to 
Mankind  :  But  Truth,  however  obfcured  and  damp¬ 
ed  at  fird,  will  always  remain  Truth  ,•  and  the 
more  Pains  Men  bellow  in  finding  it,  the  greater 
Pleafure  will  refult  from  the  valuable  Acquifition. 

Certain  it  is,  That  the  uncouth  Afpedt  of  thefe 
Fields,  which  our  Forefathers  have,  for  fo  many 
Ages,  conlidered  as  abfolutely  ufelefs  and  barren, 
mult  naturally  revolt  a  curfory  Infpedor,  and  fend 
him  away  with  a  very  unfavourable  Opinion,  both 
of  the  Soil,  and  the  Attempts  to  cultivate  it.  No¬ 
thing,  at  firfl  Sight,  can  appear  more  ridiculous 
than  an  Effort  to  raife  Grain,  in  the  Middle  of 
Heather,  (landing  upon  a  Mofs  fifteen  Feet  deep. 
We  are  very  fure,  that  others  mud  confider  it  as 
impofiible,  becaufe  it  appeared  in  the  fame  View 
to  ourfelves,  until,  by  repeated  Infpedion  and  ac¬ 
curate  Examination,  we  began  to  be  fenfible  that 
the  Thing  was  practicable  ;  but  when  Mr.  Grame 
advanced  in  his  Improvements,  the  Conviction  of 
l  the  Truths  we  now  offer  to  the  Publick,  overcame 
our  Prejudices,  and  fully  convinced  us,  that  Mofs- 
farming  mufl  turn  out  fo  Advantage,  by  the  mod 
cogent  of  all  Arguments,  ocular  Demondration. 

Lad  Seafon  we  were  (hown  upon  the  Mofs  ma¬ 
ny  Fields  of  as  good  Grain  as  any  in  the  County. 
This  appeared  the  more  extraordinary,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  Mr.  Grame  began  and  carried  on 
his  Method  of  Agriculture,  through  a  Series  of  as 
bad  Seafons  as  ever  were  know'll  in  Scotland .  We 
are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Barley  we  faw,  even  up¬ 
on  the  word  Soils  in  the  Mofs,  would  weigh  againd 
mod  Barley  in  the  Country.  His  common  rough 
Bear  was  inferior  to  none,  and  the  Flax  and  Pota¬ 
toes  appeared  exceeding  good  in  their  feveral 
Kinds , 


Such 
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Such  was  the  Appearance  of  his  Fields  lad  Year  ; 
but  this  Seafon  he  has  reduced  many  more  Fields 
to  carry  Grain,  and  can  now  Ihow  Wheat,  Oats, 
Peafe  and  Beans.  The  Wheat  appears  thin  in  ma¬ 
ny  Places,  but  no  Body  will  wonder  at  this,  who 
knows,  that  the  bed  Wheat  Fields  in  Scotland  have 
failed  this  Seafon  by  the  Violence  of  the  Spring 
Frods,  a  Misfortune  which  affe&ed  Mr.  Grame  in 
common  with  his  Brother-Farmers*  But  we  can 
truly  fay,  that  the  Wheat  dill  remaining,  has  the 
Stalk  abundantly  drong,  and  the  Heau  01  Ear,  of 

the  ufual  Size  of  that  Grain. 

His  Oats  are  as  good,  if  not  bettet,  than  any 
we  have  feen  this  Seafon  on  any  Soil.  The  Bar¬ 
ley  and  Bear  appear  not  fo  promifing,  occahoned 
by  fome  obvious  Midakes,  one  of  which  we  ill  all 
mention,  viz •  the  fowing  of  the  Bailey  late  in  the 
Seafon,  and  with  a  fingle  ploughing.  Hence  the 
Grals  and  Weeds  not  being  dedroyed  by  moie 
frequent  Tillage,  over-ran  the  Giain.  Though 
this  is  now  found  to  be  bad  Husbandry  on  .the 
Mofs,  as  well  as  on  other  Soils;  yet  we  do  not 
look  upon  this  as  any  bad  Symptom  of  molly  Soils, 
that  by  earthing  them,  runs  fo  fad  to  Grafs,  as  we 
are  fure  that  many  Gentlemen  would  be  heartily 
elad  to  fee  all  the  molly  Vallies,  on  their  Ettates, 
covered  by  the  fame  Grafs  that  dedroyed  Mr, 
Grante's  Barley.  Nay,  we  are  glad  to  take  notice 
of  this  Accident,  as  a  corroborating  Proof  of  what 
we  have  feen  on  this  Mofs;  that  where  it  has  been 
earthed  two  Years  ago,  but  not  fown,  it  is  now  as 
full  of  natural  white  Clover,  and  other  Grals,  as 
any  Field  generally  is  in  twice  that  Time.  Hence 
we  arc  of  "Opinion,  that  the  Mofs  would,  when 
well  earthed,  (which,  in  Mr.  Grtme9 s  Way,  is  per¬ 
formed  at  an  eafy  Expence)  hold  out  a  long  Time 
in  good  Grafs,  without  lowing,  or  Danger  of  He  a- 

thcr  fpringing  in  it,  becaufc  the  Soil,  by  the  firl 
1  q  Earthing 
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Earthing  and  Tillage,  is  changed  from  its  original 
Quality.  The  Earthing  is  certainly  the  principal 
Artide  of  the  Mofs- Husbandry,  as  it  thickens  and 
changes  the  Soil ;  The  Allies  give  it  Fertility:  The 
Tillage,  raifing  the  Ridges  to  a  proper  Height* 
leaves  it  dry ;  and  thus  it  becomes  one  of  the  bell 
Soils  for  good  Pafture,  which  is  a  black  loamy  Soil, 
with  a  molly  Bottom. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Flax  and  Potatoes 
we  faw  laft  Year.  Thefe  were  Town  and  planted  by 
Mr .Grame.  This  Seafon  we  infpe&ed  feveral  Lands 
Flax  on  the  Mols,  laboured  by  Country  People,  Mr* 
Grmie’s  Tenants.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
Country  People,  who  are  but  juft  initiated  in  the 
new  Husbandry,  will  do  as  well  as  Mr.  Grmie ;  but 
this  has  not  hindered  even  their  Flax- Crops  from 
being  tolerably  good  ;  and  it  may  be  juftly  expect® 
ed,  that  their  future  Crops  will  increafe  in  Value, 
in  Proportion  to  the  Advancement  they  make  in 
their  Knowledge  of  this  Method  of  Culture  :  For 
our  own  Parts,  we  are  unanimoufly  of  Opinion, 
that  no  Soil  around  it  will  give  better  Crops  of  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  Flax,  than  the  Mols  will  do,  when  pro¬ 
perly  drefled  according  to  Mr.  Grmie' s  Method. 

This  Seafcn  alfo,  in  our  late  Vilitations  of  thefe 
Fields,  has  afforded  us  a  very  agreeable  Surprize 
from  the  Appearance  of  a  Crop  we  always  wilhed, 
but  never  hoped  to  find  on  thefe  Lands.  Mr* 
Grmie  fhowed  us  a  Crop  of  Peafe  and  Beans,  rather 
ftronger  and  better  than  any  we  have  feen  this 
Seafon,  either  in  the  Kerfe  or  dry  Fields ;  we  in-' 
deed  imagined  formerly,  that  k  might  grow  Peafe, 
though  not  Beans  ;  but  now,  by  infpecting  this 
Crop,  we  are  convinced,  that  though  it  be  alrea¬ 
dy  very  good,  yet  it  would  have  been  ftili  richer* 
had  a  greater  Number  of  Beans  been  mingled  with 
the  Peafe,  as  the  latter  by  their  prodigious  Growth* 
are  apt  to  fall  down  by  their  Weight,  for  Want  of 

the 
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the  friendly  Support  and  Affiltance  of  more  Beans. 
We  are  now  in  no  Doubt,  that  the  Beans  would 
be  a  favourable  Crop,  as  thofe  few,  which  we  faw 
amongfl  the  Peafe,  are  increafed  to  a  furprifing 
Magnitude.  The  great  Plenty  of  Pods  which  now 
load  this  Crop,  allures  us,  that  they  will  appear 
upon  the  Barn-floor,  at  Harvelt-home,  to  as  great 
Advantage  as  they  now  do  in  the  Field  :  We  are 
therefore  of  Opinion,  that  a  Soil  which  now 
affords  fuch  Heads  of  Wheat,  fuch  Peafe  and 
Beans,  may,  by  proper  Culture,  produce  any 
Thing  elfe  this  Climate  yields,  and  with  a  very 
moderate  Expence. 

This  naturally  brings  ns  to  confider  the  Charge 
of  the  Husbandry  pradlifed  on  this  new  Soil.  When 
we  fir  It  faw  Mr.  Gr&me*  s  Works,  and  his  Set  of  U- 
tenfils,  intirely  different  from  thofe  commonly  in 
Ufe  ;  we  imagined,  that  any  T  hing  fo  uncommon, 
mult  be  very  expenfive.  But  now,  on  a  narrow¬ 
er  Enquiry,  and  by  frequent  Converfations  with 
Mr.  Grxnie  and  his  Workmen,  we  are  well  allured, 
that  his  Method  of  Husbandry  is  the  cheapelt, 
and  his  Fields  more  ealily  laboured,  than  any  in 
this  Country.  The  Detail  of  his  Utenfils,  and 
the  Methods  of  ufing  them,  are  foreign  to  our 
prefent  Purpofe,  and  may  be  better  learned  on^ 
the  Spot,  than  from  any  Thing  we  can  fay  of 
them. 

In  order  to  convince  this  Meeting,  that  the 
Committee  were  not  willing  to  take  any  Thing 
on  Trull,  we  were  not  fatisfied  even  with  Mr. 
Gr&me* s  Account  of  his  Expence  and  Method  of 
Plusbandry,  much  lefs  with  that  of  his  Workmen. 
The  Committee  therefore  determined  to  examine 
fom e  of  the  moll  underflanding  Farmers  in  that 
Neighbourhood,  and  who  had  been  prefent  ever 
ilnce  Mr.  Grame  fir  ft  broke  Ground  on  thele 
Fields,  not  in  a  curfory  Manner,  but  upon  Oath, 
with  relation  to  the  I  ruth  of  Mr.  Gtxnie* s  Plan 
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i  of  Culture,  and  the  Advantages  he  pretended  re- 
i  fulted  from  his  Methods  of  Husbandry. 

For  this  Purpofe  we  took  the  printed  Memorial 
I  relating  to  the  Mofs-Culture,  bearing  Date  the  8th 
:  of  March  lad,  herewith  produced,  and  after  fo- 
!  lemnly  taking  their  Oaths  before  two  Judices  of 
the  Peace  ;  they  all  unanimoufly  deponed,  That 
the  faid  Memotial  contained,  in  mod  Things, 

I  their  own  Opinion  concerning  the  Mofs-husban- 
dry,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  four  lad  Pofi- 
tions  advanced  in  that  Memorial,  which  are  indeed 
the  principal  and  mod  valuable  Parts  of  the 
1  whole,  viz. 

imo,  That  the  Mofs  could  be  brought  to  car- 
I  ry  3°°d  Barley,  or  any  other  Grain,  with  lcfs  Ex¬ 
pence  than  the  Outfields,  either  of  Kerfe  or  dry 
i  Field. 

2dof  That  it  can  be  kept  in  Tillage  cheaper 
than  any  of  thefe  Soils,  and  yield  as  good  Grain 
of  all  Kinds. 

y*°>  That  any  Countryman  can  labour  a  Farm 
I  of  Mofs  with  lefs  than  Half  the  Stocking  necef- 
fary  for  any  other  Farm,  with  lefs  Hazard  of 
i  failing,  and  have  as  good  a  Return. 

4 to*  "That  when  it  is  properly  cultivated,  the 
!  Mofs  will  dand  wet  and  ary  Seafbns,  better  than 
any  Soil  around  it. 

Such  were  the  Opinions  delivered  to  us  by  the 
neighbouring  Farmers,  as  will  appear  from  the 
i  printed  Memorial  figned  by  the  two  Judices  of 
i  the  Peace,  before  whom  the  Affidavits  were  made, 

1  and  their  own  Subfcriptions  to  their  Oaths  here¬ 
with  prefented  to  the  Court. 

We  can  eafily  obferve,  that  thefe  Modes  im- 
!  prove  every  Year  by  Tilth,  and  the  fmall  Addition 
of  Earth  which  they  receive,  the  Expence  of  which 
is  very  inconfiderable*  The  only  Improvement 
!  we  could  propofe  at  prefent,  is,  that  the  Mofs,  for 
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a  fecond  Crop,  Ihould  have  two  Plowings,  in  ordc? 
to  kill  the  luxuriant  Growth  of  Grafs  and  Weeds 
which  arife  from  the  Earthing,  unlefs  the  Field  is 
fown  before  the  Middle  of  March . 

It  may  be  proper,  in  the  Conclufion  of  this  Re¬ 
port,  to  make  a  few  general  Obfervations  on  the 
Utility  of,  and  Advantages  that  mull  follow  from 
this  Cultivation  of  Mofs  after  Mr.  Gr&me7 s  Plan. 
We  are  humbly  of  Opinion,  that  thefe  muff  be 
very  confiderabie  to  North  Britain  in  general,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  Highlands;  nay,  of  more 
Conference  than  many  at  firft  View  will  be  ready 
to  fee"  It  is  allowed  that  Agriculture,  proper, 
ly  purfued,  is  the  fir  ft  and  furefl  Foundation  of 
Wealth  to  any  Nation.  Of  what  immenfe  Va¬ 
lue  to  the  Country  mud  it  then  be,  to  have  fuch 
large  Tracks  of  barren  Ground  reduced  into  Tilth, 
efpecially  as  we  can  demonffrate,  that  it  can  be 
done  after  Mr.  Granted  Method  at  an  eafy  Charge, 
even  when  it  is  deligned  to  return  good  Crops  of 
Barley  and  Flax  l  To  this  we  muff  add,  that  even 
the  prefen t  Charge,  (though  very  moderate)  will 
Jetfen,  when  this  Method  comes  to  be  underflood 
and  followed  by  more  People.  The  poorefl  Far¬ 
mer  in  the  Country  has  Stock  fufficient  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  cultivate  a  Mofs  Farm,  after  it  has 
been  once  brought  to  Tillage  ;  and,  befides,  he 
has  the  Advantage  of  being  at  once  taught  a  pro¬ 
per  and  ufeful  Syflem  of  Agriculture ;  the  Want 
of  which  Knowledge  daily  ruins  many  of  our 
Country  People,  while  they  obftinately  adhere  to 
the  abfurd  Pra&ices  of  their  Anceftors,  and  refufe 
to  follow  a  better  Method  of  Tillage,  merely  be- 
caufe  it  is  new. 

The  Extent  of  thefe  barren  Fields  over  Scotland, 
the  Hands  they  may  employ,  the  Months  they 
may  furnifh  Bread  to,  the  Quantity  of  Flax  they 
may  afford  to  our  Manufacturers,  and  the  Suffer* 

.  ings 
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ings  of  the  Country,  for  Want  of  Grain  thefe  laft 
Years,  are  all  fo  obvious,  that  they  need  not  be  en¬ 
larged  upon. 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  Advantages  that  mud 
redound  to  the  Country  in  genera!  from  Mr. 
Gr&me's  Plan  of  Improvement  ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  Highlands ,  it  appears  in  a  much  ftronger  Point 
of  Light.  When  we  caft  our  Eyes  over  this  Coun¬ 
try,  we  find  little  but  Barbarity  and  Idlenefs, 
with  all  the  Train  of  Vices  which  generally  follow 
thefe  Evils,  or  at  be  ft,  the  rude  and  unpolifhed 
Beginnings  of  Society.  In  confidering  the  prefent 
State  of  this  large  Country,  we  are  of  Opinion, 
that  this  Syftem  of  Husbandry  is  moft  opportunely 
come  in  the  Way,  as  a  Mean  to  cultivate  that  Coun¬ 
try,  and  civilize  the  Manners  of  the  Inhabitants. 
The  Method  of  Agriculture,  propofed  by  Mr. 
Grame ,  will  produce  plenty  of  Potatoes  in  the 
low  mofly  Vallies  lying  at  the  Bottom  of  the  high 
Hills  in  that  Country,  and  at  a  far  lefs  Expence 
than  it  has  coft  Mr.  Grame  to  raife  it  from  his  Mof- 
ies,  becaufe  the  mofly  Vales  in  that  Country  have 
a  larger  Proportion  of  other  Earth  mixed  in  them. 
The  Potatoe  Crop  muft  evidently  be  of  great  Ufe  in 
a  Country  where  Grain  is  fo  fcarce  and  dear. 

This  Husbandry  will  alfo  produce  enough  of  Flax 
to  employ  their  Families  all  the  Year  round,  and 
furnilh  the  Manufactories  lately  erefted  therewith 
proper  Materials.  One  particular  Advantage  of 
Mr.  Crime's  Method  we  cannot  omit  to  mention, 
t iz.  That  it  is  performed  in  all  its  Branches  by 
Men  alone,  without  the  Help  of  working  Cattle, 
which  they  neither  have  in  that  Country,  nor  have 
they  Food  to  maintain  them,  though  they  had. 
And  we  can  demonftrate,  that  a  fmaller  Stock 
will  make  a  Highlander  a  Farmer  fiHto  cultivate 
thefe  mofly  Soils,  with  which  his  Country  abounds, 
than  was  formerly  requifite  to  furnilh  him  with 

the 
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the  Arms  and  Accoutrements  he  ufed  to  wear 
and  employ  in  the  word  of  Purpofes. 

The  Funds  fet  apart  by  the  Wifdom  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  mentioned  in  the  Statute  annexing  cer¬ 
tain  Eftates  to  the  Crown,  will,  no  doubt,  when 
applied  in  the  defigned  Manner,  be  of  the  ut- 
moft  Advantage  to  the  Nation,  as  the  Highlanders 
will  be  furniffied  with  fomething  to  do,  and  fo  pre¬ 
vented  from  dilturbing  the  Tranquillity  of  others. 
We  are  humbly  of  Opinion,  that  the  Introducti¬ 
on  of  Mr.  Gr arne's  Husbandry  would  greatly  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  valuable  End  j  and  therefore  we 
think  the  Quarter  Seffions  ihould  think  of  fome 
proper  Method  to  recommend  this  Syifeni  of  A- 
griculture  to  the  Notice  of  the  Publick,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  thofe  in  Power,  many  of  whom  have 
diltingu idled  themfelves  by  a  diligent  Purfuit  of 
every  Thing  that  might  contribute  to  the  Wealth 
and  Grandeur  of  their  native  Country.  The  fmall 
Expence  that  accompanies  thefe  Improvements, 
renders  it  particularly  adapted  to  the  Situation  of 
the  Highlands ;  and  the  Induftry  it  requires,  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  very  proper  for  civilizing  the  Coun¬ 
try,  an  Object  that  has  defervedly  engaged  the 
Attention  of  the  Minifry  in  feveral  proceeding 
Reigns,  as  well  as  the  prefent. 

As  in  every  new  Scheme  of  whatever  Kind, 
many  Objections  may  be  farted,  fo  in  this  we 
are  now  recommending.  But  we  are  certain,  that 
any  Objections  we  have  yet  heard  againf  this  Un¬ 
dertaking  are  eafily  removed,  as  they  proceed  more 
from  Prejudice  and  old  Opinions,  than  from  any 
Difficulty  in  the  Thing  propofed  to  be  executed. 
From  hence  we  are  induced  to  believe,  that  the 
more  publickly  this  Husbandry  is  recommended, 
and  the  fooner  it  is  countenanced  by  thofe  in  Pow¬ 
er,  the  more  quickly  will  it  fpread,  and  its  Ad¬ 
vantages  be  fooner  and  more  unverfally  fc.lt  over 
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the  Nation*  and  particularly  in  the  Highlands ,  where 
it  Teems  to  be  mod  wanted,  and  where,  indeed, 
the  greateft  Field  for  this  Species  of  Agriculture 
feems  to  be  by  Nature  herfelf  pointed  out  to  us. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  Ar¬ 
ticles  we  thought  neceffary  to  lay  before  the 
I  Quarter  Seflion,  in  confequence  of  their  Dire-* 
ftions  to  us  '7  and  we  fhall  think  ourfelves  amply 
rewarded  for  our  Trouble,  if  what  we  have  here 
faid  be  of  any  Ufe  to  diflipate  the  Prejudices 
hitherto  combating  this  laudable  Defign,  and  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Gentlemen  of  this,  or  any  other  Coun¬ 
ty  in  North  Britain ,  to  emulate  Mr.  Grame  in  his 
I  ufeful  Labours,  while  they  have  the  pleafing  Re¬ 
flexion,  that  by  this  Method  of  Agriculture  they 
approve  themfelves  Patriots  in  the  belt  Senfe  of 
I  the  Word,  improve  their  paternal  Eftates,  and  en¬ 
joy  before  Hand,  the  BlelTings  which  late  Pofterity 
1  will  not  fail  of  bellowing  on  thofe  who  open  new 
Sources  of  Plenty  and  Wealth  in  their  native  Coun» 
try.  Sic  fubferibitur , 

John  Callander .  J.  P. 

Thomas  Gr<zme ,  J.  P. 

John  Stirling  of  Garden. 

John  Buchanan ,  J.  P. 

JjavidGraham  of  Meiklezvood. 

Li*  -  •  •  1  k 


Follows  a  L EFFE  R  by  Robert  Maxwell  of 
Arkland,  addrejjed  to  the  faid  JuJlices  of 
Fence,  relating  to  the  Fremiffes ,  written  at 
the  Defire  of  the  Co  mmittee  and  others . 


Gentlemen , 

A  V I N  G  feen  Fla n ders^-Mo fs  before  Mr. 
Grume  of  Ardgomrie  had  acquired  Right  to 


any  Part  of  it,  he  and  I  have  fince  had  feveral  Con- 

verfations 
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verfations  concerning  the  Improvement  thereof ; 
in  all  which,  to  my  Underftanding,  he  difcovered 
an  uncommon  Knowledge  of  the  Subject  :  This 
difpofed  me  to  entertain  great  Hope,  that  he 
would  prove,  on  his  large  Undertaking,  that  Mofs 
is  as  fit,  or  fitter  than  any  other  Soil,  for  almoft 
every  Purpofe  of  Husbandry.  That  Mofs-Husban- 
dry  is  the  cheapeft,  and  the  Husbandry  that 
would  tend  moft  to  the  publick  Good,  as  being, 
befide  other  Reafons,  executable  on  the  fmalleft 
Charge,  and  without  Cattle  ;  and  that  therefore  it 
can  be  carried  on  to  full  Advantage,  where  the  A- 
griculture  of  no  other  Soil  can  be  followed  forth, 
for  want  of  Provifions  for  labouring  Cattle  in  the 
Winter  Seafon,  and  by  People  totally  difabled  from 
purfuing  the  Husbandry  of  any  other  Soil,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  their  Poverty  :  From  which,  and  other  Con- 
fiderations,  it  feems  to  be  obvious  and  plain,  that 
the  Promotion  of  it  is  highly  the  Intereft  of  the 
Publick,  as  well  as  of  Individuals, 

This  my  Hope  was  fometimes  fupported,  at  o- 
ther  Times  weakned,  by  the  different  Accounts  I 
received  of  the  Succefs  of  his  Labours.  Prejudice 
difpofed  many  to  detract,  Want  of  Knowledge  of 
the  Qualities  of  the  Soil,  and  of  the  proper  Me¬ 
thods  of  the  Culture  of  it,  made  others,  who  wiih- 
ed  his  Succefs,  at  lead  doubtful :  So  the  molt  ge¬ 
neral  Account  I  received  of  ir,  was  unfavourable  ; 
but  to  my  great  Satisfaction,  1  got  into  my  Hands 
a  printed  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  in  Edinburgh ,  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Grxme’s  Improvement  of  Mofs,  and 
the  Benefit  thereof  to  the  Nation,  with  other  Pa¬ 
pers  annexed,  and  a  Memorial  concerning  his 
Mofs-Husbandry,  all  which  I  read  with  Attention 
and  Pleafure,  as  they  tended  to  remove  Prejudices, 
and  proved  Truths,  whereof  I  had  for  many  Years 
the  ftrongeft  Convidion,  not  founded  fimply  on 
Speculation,  but  on  various  Experiments. 


Thefe 
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Thefe  Papers  having  made  their  Way  into  many 
|  other  Hands,  Mr.  Grame’s  Husbandry  became  the 
more  to  be  the  Subject  of  the  Converfation  of 
Companies  in  which  I  occafionally  was-  and  ma- 
:  ny  moved  by  Prejudice  or  Ignorance,  attempting 
:  to  reafon  againft  the  Probability  of  his  Deligns, 

1  yea,  even  the  Practibility  of  the  Succefs  of  Mofs- 
;  Husbandry,  and  others  depreciating  the  Value  of 
his  Practice  ;  moreover,  feme  preluming  to  con- 
i  tradid  Fads;  I,  willing  to  (lop  the  Torrent  to  the 
utmoft  of  my  Power,  and  that  I  might  be  the  more 
;  enabled  to  do  it,  refolved  to  fee  the  State  of  the 
Fields,  and  to  trull  implicitely  to  no  Man’s  Ac- 
i  count. 

Accordingly  I  have  been  with  Mr.  Grame,  and 
other  Gentlemen,  through  his  Modes,  and  have 
fee  11  the  Fads  to  be  as  reprefented  in  the  Papers  a- 
fore  mentioned ;  and  in  a  Report  of  the  Commit- 
I  tee  appointed  by  the  general  Quarter  Selfions  of 
!  l^e  County  of  Stirling  for  vifi ting  and  examining 
his  Modes  in  Stirling  and  Perth  Shires,  with  the 
'  Methods  of  Agriculture  and  Improvement  thereof 
pradifed  by  him. 

Now,  when  I  have  feen  and  carefully  confider- 
pd  the  prefent  State  and  Condition  of  thefe  Mof- 
j  fes,  the  Husbandry  thereof,  tynd  Crops  thereon, 

!  together  with  the  judicial  Evidences  of  a  large 
!  Number  of  the  lower  Clafs  of  Farmers,  and  Mr. 

Gr ame's  Workers,  adduced  for  proving  the  Fads 
:  Pet  forth  in  the  faid  Memorial.  I  fay,  Evidences  of 
Perfons  you  mull  all  reafonably  prefume  to  be  pre- 
I  judiced  againft  his  Husbandy,  as  indeed  fuch  are  ah 
:  molt  univerfally  againft  all  Husbandry  different  from 
their  Anceftors  Practice  and  their  own,  though  not 
:  fo  new  and  fingular  as  Mr.  Gr&me* s  *  and  when  I 
have  read  with  Attention  and  Plcafure  the  Report 
before-mentioned,  I  make  a  lamentable  and  com- 
1  Portable  Reflexion  at  one  and  the  fame  Time. 

How 
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How  lamentable  is  it,  that  Mr.  Gr&me ,  who  has 
gone  fo  far  at  his  own  Expence,  fbown  new  Views 
of  Agriculture,  and  proved  beyond  Contradiction, 
that  Mofs  is  a  moll  improveable  Subject,  and  high¬ 
ly  profitable  to  the  publick  and  private  Intereft, 
being  manageable  without  Cattle,  and  at  a  far  lefs 
Expence  than  any  other  Soil  can  be  for  Corn, 
ihould  meet  with  fo  general  Detraction,  fhould  un- 
fupported  have  mighty  Difficulties  to  combat,  and 
fhould  not  have  it  in  his  Power  to  be  ferved,  but 
by  fuch,  as,  by  the  Force  of  Prejudice,  are  unwil¬ 
ling  to  promote,  yea,  ftudious  to  difappoint  his 
Succefs?  But  furely  comfortable  it  is,  that  the  Spi¬ 
rit  of  Husbandry  is  rifing  and  diffufmg  itfelf  at  the 
very  Mouth  of  our  Highlands  ;  that  you  have  ta¬ 
ken  fo  laudable  a  Refolution,  as  to  me  appears  plain 
you  have  done,  when  you  appointed  the  Commit? 
tee  mentioned,  and  are  thus  flowing  a  noble  and 
Imitation-worthy  Example  to  other  Counties  :  By 
fo  doing  you  will  be  greatly  promoting  your  own 
lnterefs ;  yea,  you  will  be  doing  what  is  even 
more  Praife -worthy,  you  will  be  promoting  the 
Interell  of  the  Publick  in  the  mod  effedual  Man¬ 
ner,  and  approving  yourfelves  Patriots  in  the  j lifted: 
Senfe  of  the  Word. 

I  fiall  avoid  taking  any  particular  Notice  of  the 
Fads  fet  forth  either  in  the  Memorial,  or  Report : 
Thofe  of  the  Memorial,  you  fee,  are  mofly  judi¬ 
cially  proved  by  Evidences  of  Perfons  who  cannot 
be  prefumed  to  have  favoured  the  Mofs-Husban- 
dry;  and  I  fiould  be  very  prefumptuous,  if  1  rook 
upon  me  to  fay  more  concerning  the  Reporr,  than 
that  I  am  fully  of  the  Opinion  which  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  Vifiters  have  given  :  I  only  beg  Leave  to 
add,  that  of  the  excellent  Qualities  of  Mofs,  and  of 
the  Certainty  of  its  being  improveable,  I  have 
long  been  fully  perfuaded. 
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All  Modes  capable  of  being  drained,  are  furely 
highly  improveable,  and  Money  may,  pad:  Doubt, 
be  more  profitably  laid  out  on  the  Culture  of  them 
than  of  any  other  Soil,  at  the  fame  Time  that  it  is 
a  more  beneficial  Work  to  the  Publick.  Some  of 
my  Reafons  are,  Mofs,  as  it  lies,  is  worth  little  or 
nothing :  It  very  often  buries  the  bed  of  all  Soils, 
if  itfelf  is  excepted  ;  but  I  confider  it  to  be  no  ori¬ 
ginal  Soil,  yet  more  improveable  than  any  other, 
becaufe  I  believe  it  to  have  been  occafioned  by  the 
Fall  and  Rotting  of  Woods,  which  hath  caufed  a 
Stagnation  of  Water,  which  has  given  Vegetation 
and  Increafe  to  the  Growth  of  Weeds  and  Grafs 
difagreeable  to  Cattle,  and  which  therefore  falling 
and  rotting,  hath,  together  with  the  Weeds  and 
Mud  fubfided  from  the  Water,  increafed  the  Quan¬ 
tity  annually.  W7ho  can  think  otherwife,  who  fee 
the  Roots  of  Trees  (landing  as  they  grew  in  the 
ftratam  under  the  Mofs  l 

If  this  my  Opinion  is  thought  juft,  you  will 
readily  allow,  that  Mofs  is  wholly  compofed  of 
excellent  Manures.  I  grant  indeed,  that  their  Spi¬ 
rits  are  weakned  by  a  continued  Stagnation  of  Wa- 
i  ter ;  but  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  by  many  Experi¬ 
ments,  that  by  Alhes  made  of  itfelf,  any  Mofs 
may  be  fo  invigorated,  as  to  enable  it  to  produce 
the  beft  Crops,  even  when  Earth  cannot  be  im¬ 
ported,  to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  the  Alhes,  at 
an  equal  Expence  to  the  moderate  Charge  of  burn¬ 
ing  uncompounded  Mofs,  until  a  fufficient  Quan¬ 
tity  of  them  be  obtained ;  but  this  I  will  not  en¬ 
large  upon,  having  offered  my  Opinion  concern¬ 
ing  it  more  fully  to  the  Publick,  in  my  Papers  on 
the  Improvement  of  Mofs. 

I  fhall  only  further  obferve,  that  as  Mofs  is  a 
mofl  proper  Soil  for  Flax,  and  as  our  Linen  Ma¬ 
nufactures  are,  furely,  on  a  molt  dangerous  Foot¬ 
ing,  \vhile  there  is  a  Neceffity  to  depend  on  fo- 
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reign  Markets  for  Flax  and  Flax  feed,  it  is  a  me* 
lancholy  Thought  to  confider,  that  if  Wars,  or  Pe- 
ffilence,  or  Lodes  by  Sea  ihould  prevent  the  Im¬ 
portation  of  them,  onr  Spinners,  our  Weavers,  our 
Bleachers,  and  others,  who  live  by  their  daily  La¬ 
bours  in  the  feveral  Branches  of  the  Manufacture, 
mud,  befides  the  infinite  Lofs  to  the  Kingdom,  be 
forced  to  the  Neccflity  of  begging,  robbing,  or 
Healing,  all  which  may  be  prevented  by  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Improvement  of  Mofs  only,  fince 
it  is  fully  experimented,  that  Mofs  by  good,  but 
different  Culture,  will  produce  exceeding  fine,  or 
very  coarfe  Flax ;  and  that  a  Soil  of  Mofs  and 
Clay  mixed,  and  enriched  by  a  fufficient  Quantity 
of  Afhes,  will  even  improve  foreign  Flax-feed: 
This  is  certain,  and  if  my  Memory  ferves  me, 
you  will  find  it,  and  the  Experiments  proving  it, 
recorded  by  the  Dublin  Society  in  their  excellent 
Papers  on  the  Flax- Hubs  an  dry . 

Now,  Gentlemen,  for  my  own  Sake  it  concerns 
me  to  fliow  the  Reafon,  why,  I  hope,  you  will 
think  that  I  am  not  altogether  officious.  I  have 
travelled  Mr.  Gr&me* s  Modes,  and  viewed  his  Im¬ 
provements  with  feme  of  the  Gentlemen  Repor¬ 
ters,  and  by  them  and  feveral  others,  \  have  had 
the  Honour  to  be  importuned,  to  offer  you  my 
Opinion  concerning  his  Improvements,  and  the 
Probability  of  the  Succefs  of  Mofs-Husbandry,  fo 
I  expect  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  Trouble  I 
have  given  you.  I  am, 

Gentlemen , 

Stirling ,  Aug.  6,  Tour  mo  ft  humble , 

1754*  and  tnojl  obedient  Servant, 

Robert  Maxwell. 
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MEMORIAL  anent  the  Mofs-Husbandry . 

THAT  every  Tenant  or  Fanner  that  works 
himfelf,  along  with  his  Cattle  and  Servants, 
can  earth  an  Acre  of  the  Mofs  for  twelve  Shillings 
Sterling,  better  than  any  Mr.  Grame  has  ever  yet 
done;  and  if  he  do  it  with  Men  and  Barrows,  he 
may  do  it  cheaper,  though  no  Man  will  be  con  - 
vinced  of  it,  without  he  make  Trial;  and  then  he 
will  foon  convince  himfelf.  He  can  pair  it  with 
Men  for  eight  Shillings,  and  burn  it  for  five  Shil- 
I  lings  the  Acre,  all  which  is  twenty-five  Shillings  ; 
allow  five  Shillings  more  for  Extraordinaries  or  Ac- 
cidents,  makes  thirty  Shillings  the  Acre;  and  for 
this  Charge,  any  Country-man  can  drefs  an  Acre 
of  the  Mofs  to  better  Purpofe  than  any  that  Mr. 
Grame  has  yet  done,  where  he  had  the  befl  Grain; 
becaufe,  when  that  Countryman  is  working  for 
himfelf,  he  will  take  better  Care  of  the  Allies,  and 
of  the  Ploughing,  than  any  Day  Labourer  that 
works  to  Mr,  Grame  for  his  Hire,  without  any 
Confideration  further,  of  what  is -right  or  wrong. 

This  fame  Farmer,  when  he  is  to  bring  in  any 
of  the  Outfield  Ground  of  the  Country,  to  carry 
Peafe  and  Barley,  he  gives  it  three  or  four  ChaT 
ders  of  Lime  to  the  Acre,  or  generally  a  Chalder 
of  Lime  to  every  Firlot  of  Bear-fowing  ;  he  earths 
it  fully  thicker  than  the  Mofs  is  done,  and  gives 
it  Dung  or  Tathing  to  the  Bargain.  Now  let  any 
Man  make  a  rational  Computation  of  that  Expence, 
and  he  will  find  it  double  the  Charge  of  the  Mofs, 
and  he  fhall  not  have  fo  good  Grain  either :  At 
the  fame  Time,  if  you  talk  to  him  of  labouring 
the  Mofs,  he  anfwers  you,  Who  can  be  at  all  that 
Expence  of  working  the  Mofs  ?  It  is  not  for  us 
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that’s  poor  Bodies,  when  he  himfelf  is  labouring 
Ground  at  a  much  greater  Expence  every  Year, 
and  at  that  fame  In (1  ant,  poflibly,  that  he  is  fo 
talking  to  you. 

When  he  is  beat  out  cf  that,  by  a  Comparifon 
of  the  Expence,  then  he  runs  to  this  Defence, 
That  his  Grounds  fo  limed  and  dreded,  will  lad:  in 
Heart  longer  than  the  Mofs  :  But  let  him  confider, 
that  his  Grounds  muft  be  kept  in  a  condant  Suc- 
cedion  of  Peafe,  Barley  and  Oats,  otherwife  it  will 
not  lad  to  any  Advantage,  but  be  run  out  to  what 
it  was  before,  or  worfe  :  So  that  every  third  Year 
it  gets  Earthing  and  Dunging,  which  keeps  it  in 
Heart. 

Now,  give  the  Mofs  the  fame  Husbandry  of 
Earthing  and  Dunging,  or  Afnes  every  third  Year, 
and  it  mud  hold  out  longer ;  nay,  it  will  every 
Year  turn  to  more  Account  by  the  Earthing  and 
Tillage  ;  both  thickning  the  Soil  and  rotting  the 
Mofs  into  a  black  loamy  free  Mould  :  So  he  may 
obferve,  by  giving  the  fame  Courfe  of  Husbandry, 
rhe  Mofs  will  lad,  and  perform  better  than  the  o- 
ther  Soils  around  it. 

2 dly,  It  has  been  iliown,  that  at  fird  bringing  in 
both  Soils,^  the  Mofs  is  by  much  the  cheaped  fo 
in  the  fubfequent  Husbandry,  as  to  Point  of  Ex¬ 
pence,  the  Mofs  has  greatly  the  Advantage  too,  as 
a  little  Earrh  and  Allies  jud  at  Hand,  cods  nothing 
to  the  Farmer,  but  to  work  indead  of  being  idle. 
It  is  almod  the  only  Soil  in  Scotland ,  where  the 
Farmer  can  make  it  as  rich  as  he  pleafes,  without 
going  from  his  own  Grounds  for  any  Kind  of  Ma¬ 
nure,  or  giving  Money  out  of  his  Pocket  for  Lime 
or  Dung,  when  poifibly  there  is  little  or  no  Money 
in  his  Pocket ;  at  lead  too  many  are  in  that  Cafe. 

3^y,  is  almod  the  only  Soil  that  the  Farmer 
has  at  his  own  Option,  to  make  it  of  what  Con- 
fidency  he  pleafes,  for  the  different  Grains  he  in¬ 
tends  to  fow ;  He  can  give  it  more  or  Ids  Clay  as 

he 
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he  thinks  proper.  In  fhort,  he  makes  a  Soil  to 
his  Mind,  How  much  does  this  differ  from  the 
Kerfe  Soil  that  People  are  fo  fond  of,  where  no 
Farmer  can  break  it  to  any  Mould  or  Confidency, 
l  unlefs  the  Seafon  do  it  for  him,  by  a  drong  Fr oil 
;  going  off  in  February  or  March ,  without  Rain? 
which  very  feldom  happens  ? 

4 tb/y,  It  is  preferable  to  any  Grounds  in  the 
Country  in  this,  that  a  Man  of  a  very  fmall  Stock 
is  capable  to  labour  a  Farm  of  the  Mofs  :  He  does 
not  want  a  Number  of  Horfe,  Kine  and  Sheep, 
which  cofls  a  great  deal  of  Money,  and  by  the  Lois 
i  of  which  a  Farmer  is  too  often  broke  :  The  Mofs 
farmer  needs  only  a  few  Lads  to  work;  if  any 
of  thefe  die,  or  break  a  Leg,  it  is  a  Misfortune 
Purely,  but  it  is  no  great  Lofs  to  the  Farmer.  If 
he  wants  Seed,  the  Laird  can  fafely  advance  it,  till 
I  the  Crop  come  from  the  Ground,  as  it  is  Town  with 
a  great  Deal  of  lefs  Seed  than  moll  other  Soils. 

What  a  happy  Thing  is  this  for  a  Day-labourer, 
to  get  himfelf  fo  eafily  flocked  into  a  good  profita¬ 
ble  Farm,  and  have  People  working  under  him, 
bring  up  his  Family  creditably,  and  fet  out  a  new 
Stock  of  Farmers,  inflead  of  a  Breed  of  idle  Beg¬ 
gars  ;  and  every  Day-labourer,  who  is  honed  and 
indudrious,  may  in  this  Manner  get  himfelf  fen 
up  in  a  fmall  Farm  at  fird,  and  a  few  Years  may 
make  him  able  to  take  more,  to  take  a  large  Farm, 
as  he  can  work  it  all  the  Winter  round  :  In  Froit 
he  can  earth  any  Part  of  it,  and  in  open  Weather 
he  can  plow  it;  with  this  Obfervation,  that  the 
wetter  he  plow  it,  fo  much  the  better;  As  the 
I  Bread-plough  can  then  eafily  plow  deep  enough, 
the  Mens  Feet  and  the  Roller  breaks  it  then  to  a 
;  Mould,  the  Clay  mixes  freely  with  the  Mofs,  it 
rolls  fmooth,  and  then  it  is  won  in  all  Time  com¬ 
ing  :  And  as  it  is  the  lead  expenfive  Husbandry, 
fo  when  it  is  once  or  twice  right  laboured,  and 
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the  Ridges  a  little  railed,  it  rolls  fmooth,  and  can 
then  hand  both  wet  Weather  and  dry  Weather, 
better  than  any  Soil  around,  either  Kerfe  or  dry 
Fields. 

In  making  Afhes  for  any  Field  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  a  Field  that  is  in  Labourage,  and  a  Crop  up¬ 
on  it,  and  where  the  Farmer  is  to  make  Wheat 
when  that  Crop  is  cut  down,  he  brings  in  a  few 
Carts  or  Barrowfuls  of  Clay,  to  the  Sides  of  the 
Ditches  that  furround  the  Field  ;  then  kindles  his 
Fires  with  that  dry  Clay,  and  heaps  on  the  Mofs 
from  the  Ditches  :  When  he  goes  Home  at  Night, 
or  comes  out  in  the  Morning  with  his  Men,  or 
going  or  coming  to  Dinner,  they  cover  the  Fires 
with  a  little  more  wet  Mofs  ;  fo  that  before  Sum¬ 
mer  is  over,  he  has  Plenty  of  Allies  for  his  Field, 
without  lofing  a  Day’s  Work  on  them  :  Thele  Starts 
are  fcarcely  milled  from  a  Day’s  Work.  Or,  2 dly, 
He  could  do  the  fame  at  the  Edge  of  the  Mofs, 
and  carry  in  the  Afhes ;  and  may  obferve,  that 
when  a  good  Crop  comes  from  the  firft  Earthing 
and  Afhing,  it  mull  be  doubly  fo  from  the  fecond 
Operation,  where  that  Earth  and  Afhes  are  put  up¬ 
on  a  Sort  of  Soil,  which  was  not  the  Cafe  at  the 
firft  Operation. 

So  that  upon  due  Confideration,  and  laying  Pre¬ 
judice  afide,  if  that  can  be  granted,  it  mult  appear 
plain  to  every  Capacity,  that  the  Mofs  may  be 
brought  in  to  produce  good  Barley,  or  any  other 
Grain,  with  much  lefs  Expence,  than  the  outfield 
Grounds,  either  of  the  Kerfe  or  dry  Fields. 

2 dly,  That  it  can  be  kept  in  good  Condition, 
and  conftant  Tillage,  cheaper  than  any  of  thele 
Soils,  and  yield  better  Grain. 

%dly9  That  any  Countryman  can  labour  a  Farm 
of  the  Mofs  with  Half  the  Stocking  of  any  other 
Farm,  and  with  Half  the  Rifque,  and  have  a  better 
Return.  And, 

Lafl/y , 
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Laft/y,  That  when  it  is  right  drefied  and  brought 
in,  that  Mofs  Farm  will  ftand  wetSeafons,  and  dry 
Seafons,  better  than  any  Soil  around  it  •  and  there* 
fore  is  the  moft  eligible  Farm  for  any  Man  in  this 
'  Country,  if  Senfe  and  Judgment  are  to  have  any  Di« 
i  reclion  in  the  Choice. 

This  is  the  Memorial  read  to  the  Workmen  and 
Tenants  of  the  Mofs ,  and  fworn  to  by  them  be — 
fore  us,  this  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  July  ij<ta 
Years .  Sic  fubfcribitur, 

Thomas  Gnome,  J.  P. 
James  Fair  foul  T.  P. 

F 'ollows  the  Depofitionf  of  the  Country  Teople 
referred  to  in  the  Report  before-written. 

AT  Flanderjbill,  in  the  County  of  Perth,  upon 
the  25th  Day  of  July  1754  Years;  in  Pre¬ 
tence  Oi  Thomas  Creme  of  Duchray,  one  of  his  Ma- 
jefty  s  Jnftices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Counties  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  one  of  the  Committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  County  oi  Stir- 
hng,  for  vifiting  Mr.  Grime’s  Modes,  and  Husban- 
dry  thereof ;  as  alfo,  in  Prefence  of  James  Fair- 
fotdl  of  Braeandum,  one  of  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  County  of  Perth,  compeared  Peter  Mac  far. 
lane  in  Rouskie,  John  Paul,  late  Refidenter  in  Lin- 
htthgow,  now  Tenant  of  a  Part  of  the  Mofs  of  Pol. 
dore;  James  Leckte  Tenant  of  a  Part  of  Mofs - 
|  Flanders,  John  Forgie  and  James  Mitchell  in  Pol- 
■■  dore  John  Dow  and  John  Symmie,  both  in  Rouskie 
\  yfbert  More  and  James  Forrefler  there,  Alcxande’r 
■  C oupland  and  Andrew  Leckie  in  Gartur,  all  Workmen 
:  or  Tenants  on  the  faid  MolTes,  belonging  to  the  faid 
Jiugh  Greme  of  Ardgomrie  ■  who  being  all  feverally 
dvvorn  and  examined  by  the  faid  Jultices  of  the 
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Peace,  depone,  That  the  printed  Memorial  of  the 
8th  of  March  lad,  now  Jhown  and  read  to  them, 
and  marked  by  the  Jullices,  is,  in  mod  Cafes  their 
Opinions  anent  the  faid  Modes,  particularly  the 
four  lad  Pofitions,  viz.  Firji,  That  the  Mots  can 
be  brought  in  to  bear  good  Barley,  or  any  other 
Grain,  with  lefs  Expence  than  the  outfield  Grounds 
either  of  the  Kerfe  or  dry  Field.  2 dly,  That  it 
can  be  kept  in  Tillage  cheaper  than  any  of  thole 
Soils,  and  yield  as  good  Gram.  3 dly,  That  any 
Countryman  can  labour  a  Farm  of  the  Mofs  with 
lefs  than  Half  the  Stocking  of  any  other  Farm, 
with  lefs  Rifque,  and  have  as  good  a  Return. 
4 thh.  That  when  it  is  right  brought  in,  that  Mots- 
Farm  will  dand  wet  Seafons,  and  dry  Sealons,  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  Soil  around  it,  either  Kerfe  or  dry 
Fields ;  and  this  they  declare  upon  Oath  to  be 

their  Opinions.  Sic  fubfcribitur. 

James  Mitchell. 

''John  Dow , 

John  Syntmie, 

^ Alexander  Couplana, 

Andrew  Leckie . 

Robert  Wloir » 

James -  Leckie, 

Patrick  Mac  far  lane , 

John  Forgie, 

John  Paul, 

Jaynes  Forrejler. 

Janies  Fairfoullt  J.  F« 

*  Thomas  Gr&tne,  J.  P- 

1 

Follow  the  Aa  of  the  Quarter  Seffton. 

AT  Stir  line  the  6th  Day  of  Aigufi  17  S  A  Years, 
which  Day  the  Judices  ol  the  Peace  of  the 
Gid  Shire  met  in  their  general  Quarter  Sed.ons, 
having  heard  the  Report  of  the  Commute^- 
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pointed  by  the  Quarter  Sedion  the  6th  of  March , 
for  vifiting  and  inPpedting  the  Modes  in  Stirling 
and  Perth  Shires,  with  the  Methods  of  Agriculture 
by  Mr.  Gr&me  of  Ardgomrie.  The  laid  Commit¬ 
tee  having  given  in  their  Report  thereanent  in 
Writing;  as  alfo  there  produced  a  Miffive  figned 
by  Robert  Maxwell  of  Ark/and,  addreded  to  the 
Paidjuftices  of  the  Peace,  relating  to  the  Premides. 
And  the  Paid  Report  and  Miftive  being  read  in 
Court :  The  Meeting  confidering  how  very  lauda- 
ble  Mr.  Grxme’s  Undertaking  is,  and  of  what 
great  Benefit  it  may  be  to  this  Nation  in  general. 
They  do  therefore  judge  it  their  Duty  to  appoint 
their  Clerk  to  tranlmit  to  Edinburgh ,  to  the  Tru- 
Rees  Secretary,  the  forefaid  Report  and  Midive, 
and  other  Papers  relative  thereto,  to  be  laid  before 
the  Paid  Truftees  and  confidered  by  them,  in  hopes 
that  they  will  fall  upon  Pome  effectual  Methods 
for  promoting  Mr.  Grame9 s  Operations,  in  order 
to  make  the  Tame  more  uPeful  to  the  Kingdom. 
Extracted  by  me.  Sic  fubfcribitur , 

Jo.  Finlay  fan ,  Clk. 

By  the  reading  of  thefe  Papers,  every  Man  capable 
ot  Conviction  mu  it  be  fully  perfuaded,  that  the 
deeped  Mofs,  if  drainable,  is  highly  and  exceeding 
profitably  improveable  ;  but,  at  the  fame  Time,  he 
mult,  no  Doubt,  defire  to  know  why  Pome  Parts 
of  Mr.  Grxme9 s  Crops  were  very  bad,  when  other 
Parts  of  them  were  extraordinary  good,  and  why 
he  failed  in  his  Defign. 

The  Mo Ps  was  Purely  the  very  Pame,  as  to  its 
Quality  and  Decpnefs,  where  they  were  bad,  and 
where  they  were  good  in  the  Pame  Years  ;  Po  the 
|  CauPe  mult  neceflarily  be,  that  either  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  Ground,  or  the  Seed  were  bad,  or  that 
the  Powing  was  unfeaPonable,  where  the  Crops 
[failed. 
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To  give  every  Reafon  occurring,  why  his  De¬ 
ll  gn  did  not  fuccceed,  would  be  needlefs :  But,  as 
it  appears  now  too  plain,  that  though  Mr.  Grams 
had  Knowledge  of  Mofs  Husbandry,  he  had  not, 
when  he  commenced  it,  any  Sum  near  equal  to 
the  Undertaking,  I  fhall  fuppofe,  that  when  he 
fewed  betwixt  1000  and  1500  Acres  of  Mofs,  at 
1  s.  if d.  each  Acre  per  annum ,  which,  while  un- 
improven,  is  not,  I  believe,  worth  1  d.  per  Acre 
yearly,  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  Company, 
or  to  have  obtained  Abidance  from  the  Publick, 
for  carrying  on  an  Improvement  evidently  tending 
fo  highly  to  the  Intereft.  of  it. 

When  he  found  that  he  had  Reafon  to  defpair  of 
both,  and  that  the  Undertaking  was  far  too  weigh¬ 
ty  for  him,  efpecially  as  he  had  met  with  unfa¬ 
vourable  Seafons,  he  has  indeed  chufed  to  leave 
this  Country,  and  fo  to  allow  his  Defign  (which 
he  had  proved  beyond  Contradiction  to  be  highly 
profitable,  if  properly  executed)  to  go  to  Ruin  : 
This  is  truly  unlucky;  as  to  the  Inconfiderate,  it 
may  difcourage  Mofs  Husbandry;  whereas  it  fhould 
have  no  other  Influence,  than  only  to  caution  a* 
gainft  engaging  any  deeper  in  it  (or  indeed  in  any’o- 
ther  Husbandry)  than  can  eafily  and  independently 
be  executed  to  the  full ;  and  then  the  Improvement 
of  Mofs  muft  be  found  to  conduce  more  than  any 
other  Branch,  to  bath  publick  and  private  Benefit, 
for  the  Reafons  given  in  the  preceeding  Papers. 

If  the  Stile  of  the  lall  Memorial,  (by  whom 
wrote  I  know  not)  fhall  not  pleafe  the  nicer  Read¬ 
ers,  I  am  forry  for  it  ;  but  as  it  had  been  fworn  to 
by  fo  many  Witnelles,  it  would  have  been  highly 
improper  for  me  to  have  attempted  to  drefs  it. 
On  other  Occafions,  indeed,  when  1  law  Reafon 
-  for  making  Alterations,  I  have  done  it  ;  for  it  is  of 
no  Importance  by  whom  the  Papers  are  wrote,  re¬ 
formed  or  amended,  if  the  Husbandry  be  good, 
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and  the  Language  plain  and  eafy.  Agriculture  re¬ 
quires  not  the  Elegance  of  a  Novel,  or  a  Romance  : 
They  have  little  elfe  to  recommend  them. 

The  foregoing  Papers  on  Mofs  Husbandry  con¬ 
tain  all  the  material  Experiments,  that,  lo  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  made  on  the  Cultivation  of  that 
Soil,  except  thofe  relating  to  red  Bogs,  (here  cal¬ 
led  Flow  mofs)  mentioned  in  two  Letters  publiih- 
ed  in  the  Dublin  Eflays .  That  the  Directions  for 
the  Improvement  of  a  Subject  fo  valuable,  and 
yet  fo  much  neglected  by  other  Authors,  may  be 
here  the  more  full  and  compleat,  1  ihall  inferc 
them  :  The  Letters  follow  ;  you’ll  find  them  in¬ 
genious,  inftruCVive,  and  ufeful,  as  indeed  the  whole 
Papers  in  thefe  Efiays  are. 

MANY  of  our  Readers  {fay  the  Society)  will 
undoubtedly  be  furprized,  upon  Perufal  of 
this  Letter.  ’Tis  an  extraordinary  Attempt  to 
raife  good  Hops  in  Bogs  ;  and  efpecially  in  that 
1  Kind  which  our  ingenious  Correfpondent  men¬ 
tions  ;  but  as  there  was  a  Time  in  which  the  moll: 
common  Things  were  new,  it  can  be  no  Objection 
to  this  Method  of  Improvement,  that  it  is  a  No¬ 
velty.  On  the  contrary,  fince  it  has  fucceeded 
with  the  Author  of  this  Letter,  and  the  Ufefulnels 
of  it  is  thereby  out  of  Queftion,  we  have  Reafon 
to  hope  it  will  be  doubly  welcome  to  the  Curious, 
as  a  valuable  and  new  Dilcovery. 

Gentlemen, 

A  S  I  believe  your  Invitations  to  a  general 
l~\  Correfpondence  were  more  than  mere 
Formality,  I  have  Reafon  to  hope  for  your  fa- 
4  vourable  Acceptance  of  the  following  Hints. 
*  They  relate  to  a  SubjeCt  of  great  Importance  in 
g/  this  Kingdom,  and  are  grounded  not  upon  Con- 

‘  jeClures, 
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4  je&ures,  or  the  Information  o*f  others,  but  on 
4  my  own  Experience. 

4  It  mud  be  Matter  of  Concern  to  all,  to  fee 
6  great  Trails  of  Land  lying  entirely  ufelefs,  in  a 
{  Country  which  has  the  utmoft  Reafon  to  hus* 
6  band  all  Advantages  with  Care.  Such  are  the 

o 

4  many  and  extenfive  Bogs  to  be  met  with  e— 
4  very  where,  which,  except  a  poor  coarfe  Failure 
4  on  the  better  Kinds,  afford  no  other  Profit  to  the 
4  Owner,  than  what  can  be  made  by  burning 
4  the  Soil  of  them  in  Turf.  I  hope,  therefore, 

4  it  will  be  an  Attempt  agreeable  to  Gentlemen  of 
*  your  publick  Spirit,  to  introduce  a  Culture  of 
4  them,  which  at  a  fmall  Expence  will  turn  to  great 
4  Account,  and  to  make  thofe  unprofitable  Lands, 
i  without  much  Labour  in  reclaiming  them,  bear 
4  a  good  and  valuable  Crop.  The  Crop  I  mean  is 
4  Hops ;  and  the  Bogs  in  which  I  have  reared  them 
4  with  mofl  Succefs,  the  word  and  mod  ufelefs  of 
all  others*— the  red  Bogs.  The  Profit  has  for 
4  many  Years  fully  anfwered  my  Expence,  and 
1  what  has  turned  to  my  Advantage  will  do  fo  with 
4  every  body  elfe  in  the  fame  Method  of  Improve- 
4  ment. 

4  Few  are  fo  far  Strangers  in  this  Matter  as  not 
4  to  know,  that  among  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Bogs, 

4  the  red  are  defervedly  efteemed  the  word.  Black- 
4  Bogs  yield  fome  Kind  of  Failure  of  a  finer  or  a 
4  coarfer  Grafs,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
4  Bog.  They  are  befides  more  eafily  reclaimable, 

4  and  if  the  upper  Surface  be  skimmed  off  and  the 
4  Sods  burnt,  they  afford  their  own  Manure,  a  large 
4  Quantity  of  red  heavy  Afhes  drongly  impreg- 
4  nated  with  Salts  ;  whereas  the  Red- bog  has  none 
4  of  thefj  good  Qualities  ;  it  has  a  fpungy,  light, 

4  fungous,  variegated  Surface,  bears  no  Grafs,  and 
4  when  you  come  to  burn  it,  yields  but  very  little 
'  Afhes,  and  even  thole  white,  Beaky,  light  and 

4  infipid. 
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*  infipid.  This  is  fo  well  known,  that  thefe  Bogs 
‘  are  never  charged  with  Rent,  but  thrown  into 
4  the  Survey  of  Farms  as  unprofitable  Lands,  I 
14  have  indeed  reclaimed  fome  of  this  Kind  of  Bog 

*  in  a  different  Manner,  and  for  other  Purpofes 
than  for  Hops,  and  therefore  cannot  join  in  cal- 

1  hug  them  unprofitable;  but  fince  they  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  efteemed,  and  accordingly  negleCted, 
it  will  be  of  equal  Service  to  my  Country,  to 
promote  the  Culture  of  them  under  Hops,  as  if 
1  they  were  really  fo. 

As  one  Letter  cannot  contain  all  I  have  to  fay 
upon  this  Subject,  you’ll  give  me  Leave,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  confine  myfelf  in  this  to  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  laying  out  the  Ground,  and  to  referve  the 
4  planting  of  the  Hops  for  the  Subject  of  a  fecond. 

4  Should  I  crowd  the  whole  into  the  Compafs  of 
c  one  Paper,  my  Directions  could  not  be  particu¬ 
lar,  as  they  muff  be  in  Eflays  of  this  Kind,  to  be 
4  ufeful  to  the  Farmer.  There  are  in  the  Execu- 
4  tion  of  any  new  Improvement  many  little  Cir- 
4  cumftances  which  alleviate  the  Labour  and  lef- 
4  fen  the  Expence,  and  tho?  they  may  appear  tri- 
4  fling  upon  Paper,  they  are  however  of  confide- 
4  rablc  Importance  in  Practice:  Thefe  I  fhall  take 
4  Leave  to  obferve  as  I  go  on,  being  lefs  concern- 
4  ed  for  Elegance  and  Neatnefs  in  a  Performance 
4  of  this  Kind  than  for  the  Eafe  and  Advantage  of 
4  the  Husbandman. 

4  Round  the  Spot  intended  for  your  Hop-yard 
4  dig  a  Trench  (even  or  eight  Feet  wide  to  drain 
4  off  the  Water ;  give  it  all  the  Depth  the  Fall  of 
4  your  Bog  will  bear,  and  if  you  cut  it  into  the  Gra- 
4  vel  Yis  the  better;  make  your  Trenches  flrait 
and  every  where  of  an  equal  Breadth  ;  to  that 
4  End  lay  them  out  and  mark  them  by  the  Line. 

4  1  he  Score  or  Mark  is  made  in  Uplands  with  the 
i  *  Spade,  but  in  Bogs  a  Hay- knife  is  much  better. 

4  — One 
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4  —One  Man  will  cut  fader  with  this  Indrument 
6  than  five  Men  in  the  common  Way, 

4  When  that  is  done,  take  off  the  fird  or  up- 
4  per  Sods  of  your  intended  Trench  with  the 

*  Spade,  but  beware  of  cutting  your  Sods  too  large; 
4  they  are  then  inconvenient  for  Carriage,  and  in- 
4  create  the  Labour  of  removing  them.  Make  them 

*  of  that  Size  that  they  may  be  eafily  turned  up 
4  and  thrown  with  Pitchforks  on  a  Wheel-barrow  : 
4  You  may  then  at  a  fmall  Expence  convey  them 

*  where  they  may  be  ufeful.  The  proper  Ufe  of 

*  them  is  to  fill  the  adjacent  Bog-holes,  and  level 
4  the  uneven  Places  of  your  Bog.  However,  it 
4  will  be  necedary  to  referve  a  few  of  them  for 

4  facing  your  Ditch  in  the  fame  Way  as  you  do 

5  upland  Ditches. 

4  When  the  fird  Sod  is  pared  od^  proceed  to  dig 
5  your  Trench  with  Slanes.  The  Soil  thrown  up 

*  will  be  as  good  Turf  as  any  other  and  defray 
a  the  Expence  of  Trenching  ;  and  this  1  defire  may 
4  be  underdood  as  a  general  Direction,  and  applied 
4  wherever  a  Trench  or  Hole  of  any  Size  is  to  be 
4  cut  out  in  a  Bog.  By  this  Means  the  Charge  of 
4  digging  is  made  up  to  the  Farmer  in  good  Turf, 

*  and  the  Labour  pays  itfelf. 

4  In  cutting  your  Trench  be  careful  to  leave  a 
4  Gun  on  each  Side  of  your  Plot:  This  is  a  Piece 

*  of  Bog  uncut,  defigned  as  a  Padage  in  and  out, 

*  with  a  Channel  for  the  Water  bored  in  it-;  it  mud 
4  be  nine  or  ten  Feet  wide,  and  the  arched  Chan- 
4  nel  under  it  of  fufficient  Height  and  Breadth  to 

*  let  the  Water  through.  In  ihort,  a  Gun  is  a  na- 
4  rural  Bridge,  and  mud  have  the  lame  Qualities, 
i  Strength  in  the  Arch  to  afford  a  fafe  Padage  over, 
4  and  Widenefs  equal  to  the  Difcharge  of  Water. 

*  Two  Men  with  Spades  or  Shovels  thruding  from 
4  each  Side  till  their  Tools  nicer,  will  make  one 
4  in  a  little  Time. 


‘  There 
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* 

c  There  is  another  Circumftance  to  he  obferved 
6  in  the  making  of  your  Trench  :  At  the  lowed 
1  Part  of  it  where  the  Water  is  difcharged,  leave  a 
c  Bank  of  two  Feet  high  uncut,  to  keep  it  to  that 
1  Height  in  the  whole  furrounding  Drain.  By  this 
1  Means  you  have  a  Refervoir  at  Hand  for  the  Ufe 
1  of  your  Hop-yard ;  which,  whenever  a  dry  Sum- 

*  mer  happens,  will  require  to  be  well  watered; 
1  and  befitles  a  ready  and  cheap  Manure  from  the 

*  Sludge  or  Mud  which  will  lodge  at  the  Bottom  of 
r  your  Trench  when  the  Current  is  checked  by 
r  this  little  Bank.  Some  indeed  may  fear  that  the 
r  inclofed  Ground  may  buffer  by  this  Method,  and 
!'  be  kept  too  moifl  by  the  Water  about  it;  but 
\*  this  I  am,  by  long  Experience,  fatisfied  is  a  grounds 
I*  lefs  Apprehenfion.  The  flowing  Water,  wflth  a 
l*  fair  Vent  before  it,  has  little  lateral  Prefllire,  but 
:*  directs  its  Way  where  it  has  the  freed  Paflage.  I 
1  have  made  large  Drains  in  a  Bog,  and  kept  them 
1  full  of  Water  within  a  Foot  of  the  Brim,  and 
1  found  no  Inconveniencies  attending  it. 

1  When  your  furrounding  Trench  is  finilhed,  at 
1  four  Feet  Diflance  from  the  inner  Edge  of  it? 

*  and  exa&ly  parallel,  draw  another  infide  Trench 
1  of  two  Feet  wide  and  two  Feet  deep  ;  let  it  be 
4  drawn  like  the  former  round  the  Ground  and  by 
4  the  Line,  then  fill  it  up  with  proper  Soil  and 
1  plant  Sallies  in  it,  or  any  other  Aquaticks  fit  for 

*  Poles.  They  will  thrive  here  exceedingly,  and 
1  with  proper  Care,  in  fix  Years  Time  be  read}r 

*  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Hop-yard.  The  Earth  about 
1  them  is  kept  moifl  by  the  Bog  about  it,  and  their 

*  Roots  preferved  from  Frofls  and  Winds  by  the 

*  Diflance  of  their  Stand  from  the  Edge  of  the 

*  main  Drain  ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  prevent 
1  their  Growth :  To  forward  it  as  much  as  pofil- 

r  ble,  two  Cautions  fhould  be  ufed  :  The  firft  is  to 
r  ftrip  off  the  Side-Shoots  when  tender,  to  prevent 

‘  their 
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‘  their  running  out  into  ftrong  Branches,  which 

*  impair  the  Body  of  the  Tree;  the  fecond  to 

*  throw  up  the  Mud  out  of  your  Trench  upon 

*  their  Roots,  and  that  Way  to  fuppiy  them  with 

*  frefh  Nourifhment.  This  fhould  be  done  when 
4  your  Sallies  are  two  Years  old  :  At  that  Time, 
c  and  in  the  Heat  of  Summer,  cut  the  little  Bank 

*  which  keeps  up  the  Water  in  your  Trench,  and 
1  leave  the  Drain  entirely  dry  :  The  Mud  at  Bottom 
1  will  grow  Biff  and  be  eafily  thrown  up,  and 
4  your  Trees  manured  at  very  little  Charge. 

1  am,  &zc. 


The  Second  LETTER* 

Gentlemen, 

\7  OU’LL  give  me  Leave  to  proceed  in  my 
Inftru&ions  on  Bog-Hops  without  Intro- 
4  du<ftion  or  Apology,  and  to  addrefs  myfelf  di« 

*  rectly  to  the  Farmer. 

‘  When  you  have  prepared  and  inclofed  your 
c  Bog  in  the  Manner  delcribed  in  mv  former  Let- 
4  ter,  at  fifteen  or  twenty  Feet  Diftance  from 
the  Sally-Trench,  ftretch  a  Line  parallel  to  any 
c  one  Side  of  your  Inclofure.  To  this  Line  tie 

*  Rags  or  Feathers  nine  Feet  afunder  from  each 
‘  other;  and  when  your  Line  is  ftretched  upon 
'  the  Ground,  at  every  Mark  or  Feather  drive  a 

iliarp  Stick  into  the  Bog  to  determine  the  Centre 
4  of  your  Hop-hills.  Having  finilhed  your  firfl 
‘  Row,  remove  your  Line  to  nine  Feet  Diftance, 
i  and  mark  out  a  fecond  ;  from  that  proceed  to 
£  a  third  Row,  and  fo  on  until  you  have  ftnifhed  the 
1  whole  Plot.  1  he  Ground  being  thus  let  our, 
1  and  the  Centres  of  your  Hop-hills  regularly  dif- 
4  pofed  at  nine  Feet  Diftance  from  each  other, 
your  fijrft  Work  will  be  to  dig  a  Hole  at  every 

‘  Centre, 
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*  Centre,  three  Feet  wide  and  three  Feet  deep  ; 

*  to  lay  the  upper  Sods  of  it  in  the  Hollows  of 

*  your  Bog,  and  to  make  Turf  of  the  remaining 

*  Soil.  If  you  proceed  in  your  Work  that  Sum- 
1  mer,  your  Turf  mull  be  wheeled  off  immediate- 
1  ly,  lpread  and  made  upon  other  Ground,  other- 
4  wife  it  would  prevent  the  Pafiage  of  the  Turn- 
4  brils  which  you  have  Occafion  for  in  your  next 

*  Bufinefs.  This  is  to  fill  your  Holes  with  proper 
4  Earths  or  Compofls  in  order  to  receive  the  Hop- 
4  fets,  which  are  to  be  planted  here,  and  after- 
4  wards  managed  in  the  fame  Method  as  in  other 
4  Places.  To  do  this,  it  is  obvious  that  much 
e  Earth  will  be  wanted  in  a  Plantation  of  any  con- 
4  fiderable  Size  ;  and  how  to  provide  himfelf  with 

*  a  fufficient  Quantity  at  a  cheap  Rate  is  of  great 
‘  Importance  to  the  Farmer.  My  Method  is  as 

*  follows :  In  the  Upland  nearefl:  to  the  Bog,  I  take 
‘  off  the  Swerd  of  a  fmall  Plot  with  the  Hoe  or 
4  winged  Plough :  I  burn  it,  and  by  thorough 
4  plowing  mix  the  Allies  with  the  Mould.  To 
4  Lhefe  I  add  a  little  Lime,  rotten  Dung  or  rich 
4  Garden  Mould,  and  throw  the  whole  together 
4  into  Heaps  where  it  heats  and  rots,  and  in  a  lit— 
4  tie  Time  affords  the  richeft  Compoft  and  the  belt 
4  Soil  for  Hops.  I  have  made  artificial  Earths  in 

*  this  Manner  not  only  for  the  prefent  Purpofe, 

4  but  in  other  Improvements  alio,  and  found  it, 
4  upon  Trial,  a  great  deal  lefs  expenfive  than  it 
4  appears  at  the  firft  View.  The  Carriage  of  them 
4  to  the  Bog  is  the  heavielf  Article  in  the  Expence, 

*  and  this  alfo  is  much  alleviated  by  the  Breadth  of 

*  the  Alleys  and  the  Method  of  planting  the  Hops 

*  in  Holes.  As  the  tough  Surface  of  your  Bog  is 
4  no  where  broken,  but  in  the  very  Spots  where 
4  the  Hops  are  planted,  it  affords  a  fafe  Pafiage  for 
4  your  Cattle  ;  and  as  your  Walks  are  fix  Feet  wide, 

‘  the  Hills  being  but  three  Feet  over,  and  the  Cen- 

M  4  tres 
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*  tres  nine  Feer  diftant,  you  may  make  ufe  of 
4  Cars  and  Tumbrils,  a  cheap  and  commodious 
4  Carriage. 

4  I  own,  that  notwiihftanding  thefe  Precautions, 
4  this  Improvement  is  expenfive;  but  raifing  Hops 
4  in  any  Ground  is  fo,  and,  I  am  fure,  greater  in 
4  the  moll  favourable  upland  Situation  than  in 
4  Bog.  A  very  little  Arithmetick  will  Ihow  that 
4  ditching  and  incloflng,  which  in  Bog  is  no  Ex- 
4  pence,  the  Turf  made  at  the  fame  Time  being 
4  equal  to  the  Charge  ;  that  plowing,  harrowing, 
4  fallowing,  and  digging,  which  in  my  Method  are 
4  entirely  faved,  with  the  additional  Articles  of 
1  dunging,  hoeing,  and  paring  the  Alleys  in  Up- 

*  lands,  are  more  than  an  Equivalent  for  all  the 
4  Labour  and  Expence  attendant  on  Bog*Hops  • 

*  and  from  fifteen  Years  Experience,  I  can  ven- 
4  ture  to  affirm,  that  the  Produce  from  the  latter 
1  is  as  great  in  Quantity,  and  in  Quality  as  good. 

1  Many  Reafons  might  be  given  why  it  ffiould  be 
4  fo ;  fome  of  them  1  beg  Leave  to  lay  before 
4  your  Readers.  They  may  be  neceflary  to  re- 
4  move  the  Prejudices  which  generally  attend  new 
1  Projects,  and  to  make  this  Improvement  as  com- 
4  mon  in  this  Kingdom,  as  I  am  fure  it  will  be 
1  beneficial  whenever  it  becomes  fo. 

4  Were  it  peculiar  to  my  Method  I  ffiould  rec- 
4  kon  it  the  firft  Advantage  of  it,  that  the  Hills 
/  Rand  at  nine  Feet  Diftance ;  but  as  this  may  be 
1  imitated  in  Uplands,  I  ffiall  only  fay  in  general, 

4  that  nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  Hops  than 
4  clofe  planting. 

4  The  Care  taken  in  Uplands  to  hoe  and  pare 
4  the  Alleys,  fufficiently  fficws  that  it  is  efteem- 
4  ed  a  Diladvantage  to  have  any  Quantity  of  Grafs 
4  growing  among  Hops;  Red 'Bogs  are  by  their 
4  Nature  free  from  this  Inconvenience,  and,  at 
4  leaft,  for  many  Years  till  the  Surface  is  intire- 
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‘  ly  altered,  throw  up  none  or  very  little.  How 
4  far  Planters  are  right  in  their  Opinion,  that  a 
4  Coat  of  Grafs  impairs  the  Adion  of  the  Sun  up- 
4  on  the  Fruit,  I  fhall  not  here  examine,  but  while 
4  that  Opinion  holds  it  will  ever  be  a  Reafon  in 
4  Favour  of  Red-Bogs. 

4  Watering  Hop -Grounds  in  dry  Seafons,  tho’ 

4  from  the  great  Expence  attending  it  too  fre* 

4  quently  neglected,  is  certainly  of  great  Benefit 
‘  to  the  Crop.  This  may  be  done  in  Bogs  with 
4  great  Conveniency  and  little  Charge.  The  fur- 
4  rounding  Drain  is  a  conftant  Refervoir  where  the 
4  Planter  may  be  readily  fupplied,  and  whoever 
6  underftands  the  Culture  and  the  Growth  of 
4  Hops,  will  reckon  this  no  lm all  Encouragement. 

4  ?Tis  agreed  among  Hop-Planters  that  low 
4  Grounds  have  great  Advantages,  they  are  little 
4  expofed  to  Droughts,  and  fheltered  by  their  Si- 
4  tuation  from  deftrudive  Storms.  Bogs  enjoy 
4  thofe  in  common  with  the  reft,  befides,  as  long 
4  Experience  has  informed  me,  fome  peculiar  to 
*  themfelves.  They  don’t  fuffer  fo  much  as  other 
6  Flats  by  the  Rains  of  a  wet  Seafon,  or  the  Mil- 
4  dews  of  a  dry  one.  Whether  their  Spunginefs 
6  affords  a  Paftage  to  the  Waters  which  lodge  in 
4  other  Grounds,  and  their  conftant  Moifture  pre- 
4  vents  the  bad  Effects  of  too  much  Heat,  I  fhall 
4  not  now  examine  ;  but  the  Fad  itfelf  is  certain, 

4  they  are  free  from  the  Inconveniencies  above- 
4  mentioned,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  from 
4  thofe  Swarms  of  Infeds  which  too  often  infeft 
4  our  upland  Hops. 

4  I  muft  add  that  in  this  Kind  of  Planting,  the 
4  top  Roots  have  Liberty  to  fhoot  as  far  as  Nature 
4  defigned  they  fliould  :  They  have  three  Feet  of 
4  the  richeft  Soil  to  go  thro’  before  they  run  in- 
4  to  the  Bog,  and  even  there,  when  once  it  is  well 

4  drained,  they’ll  meet  with  better  Juices  than  in 

a 
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*  a  cold  ftiff  Clay  or  a  fharp  four  Gravel,  which 

*  are  the  common  upland  Bottoms. 

‘  I  lhall  conclude  by  obviating  a  Doubt  which 
4  might  perhaps  occur  to  fome  of  your  Readers  ; 
4  Poles  will  Rand  in  thefeBogs  as  firm  as  in  up* 
4  land  Ground.  The  Earth  laid  into  the  Holes 
4  p relied  together,  and  confined  by  the  tough 
4  ftringy  Subftance  of  the  Bog,  will  lufficiently 
4  fupport  them,  and  they  need  be  funk  no  deep- 
4  er  than  Improvers  direvft  in  other  Hop-yards. 

4  You  may  ohferve,  Gentlemen,  that  I  have  en- 
4  gaged  no  farther  in  Hop-Husbandry  than  to  ex- 
4  plain  what  was  peculiar  to  my  Method.  The 
4  ingenious  Treatife  publiihed  on  that  Subject,  un* 
4  der  your  own  Infpedion,  will  inform  the  Reader 
4  in  the  general  Management  of  them  ;  and  to  that 

*  1  mud  refer  him,  till  you  are  pleafed  to  refume  a 
‘  Sllhj  ed  which  deferves  your  l'econd  Thoughts  as 
4  well  as  any  other*  When  you  do,  I  lhall  beg 
4  Leave  to  throw  in  my  Mite,  and  fend  you  fome 
4  Obfervations  I  have  made  upon  the  ufual  Cul- 
4  ture  of  them. 

/  am,  2vc.  A . 


MEMORIAL  and  QUERIES,  by  Mr. 
Bethune  of  Kilconquhar. 

MR.  Bethune  has  an  Inclofure  with  Stone  and 
Lime  Dykes,  the  Extent  about  eighteen 
Acres,  and  the  Soil  generally  a  firong  Clay.  It 
has  been  paltured  for  feven  or  eight  Years;  the 
Grafs  is  good  and  thick,  but  never  rifeth  to  a  pro¬ 
per  Height  for  mowing.  TheReafon,  disbeliev¬ 
ed,  is,  becaufe  Dung  could  never  be  fpared  to  it ; 
but  Lime  could  be  got  at  an  ealy  Rate,  and  a  con¬ 
venient  Diflance. 

Quxritur , 
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Qti<zritury  What  Method  fhall  be  taken  to  improve 
this  Piece  of  good  Ground,  both  for  Corn,  and 
1  Grafs  for  Hay  r 

N.  B.  He  can  command  black  Earth,  or  light 
Tandy  Ground,  to  mix  with  the  Lime.' 

He  has  likewife  divided  by  Ditches  into  four  In* 
clofures,  about  forty  Acres  of  low-lying  Ground,  of 
different  Soils :  Part  of  it  is  ftrong  Clay,  Part  Mofs, 
and  Part  a  lighter  and  opener  Clay  :  Three  there* 
of  have  been  plowed  by  narrow  Ridges,  except 
I  where  Wetnefs,  and  the  Thicknefs  and  Strength 
of  Rufhes  made  the  Plowing  at  lead  difficult,  and 
feemingly  unprofitable.  Where  the  Ground  has 
been  plowed,  it  produces  good  Corn,  and  kindly 
low  Grafs  mixed  with  white  Clover.  The  Method 
was,  to  plow  two  Years,  and  grafe  three  ;  but  no 
Good  was  got  of  the  Balks,  or  the  Ground  left  un¬ 
plowed,  being  four  and  rulhy.  The  fourth  is  now 
fully  drained.  It  never  wras  plowed,  but  can  ad¬ 
mit  of  Tillage,  and  carries  a  fmall  one-piled  four 
Grafs.  The  Body  of  its  Earth  is  of  no  good  Qua¬ 
lity,  being  a  Mixture  of  bad  Clay  and  Mofs. 

Qu&ritur ,  What  Method  fhall  be  taken  for  Im¬ 
provement  of  thefe  Inclofures  ? 

N.  B ,  There  can  be  Drains  made  to  carry  off 
the  Water  from  all  Parts  of  them. 

He  alfo  wants  your  Opinion  concerning  his  In¬ 
field  or  mucked  Land,  (as  it  is  called).  It  is  kind¬ 
ly  free  Earth,  without  Stones,  of  a  black  and  red 
Mixture,  not  fandy.  This  Ground,  if  it  is  much 
dunged,  runs  excefflvely  to  Charlocks,  drr.  and 
it  is  full  of  Quickens  and  Coutch  Grafs ;  which  are 
fo  injurious,  that  laft  Year  they  quite  overcame  his 
1  Barley  while  it  was  in  the  Brier  or  Braird,  and  fo 
Rifled  its  Growth,  though  it  had  got  three  Plow- 
in  gs. 

He  has  alfo  about  three  Acres  marfny  Ground, 
formerly  overflowed  ;  and  therefore  called  a  Loch. 

'Tis 
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?Tis  fo  drainable,  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  laid 
dry.  Where  it  is  firm,  it  produces  good  Grafs  for 
Hay  j  but  where  it  is  not  fo,  and  continues  as 
Quagmire,  it  is  all  Fog  at  Top,  with  a  fhort  fpinly 
thin  Grafs.  The  Memorialift  can  conveniently 
get  good  Earth  and  Lime  for  compoft  Miadings, 
and  defires  the  Society's  Opinion,  how  he  fhall 
likewife  improve  the  two  laft  mentioned  Soils  i 


The  Society  s  Answer. 

AS  to  the  firft,  it  appears  that  the  Ground  is 
good  and  ftrong,  and  that  it  might' very 
foon  be  made  as  profitable  as  the  Infield.  It  is 
therefore  advifed,  after  pafturing  it  this  Summer, 
and  before  plowing,  to  lay  betwixt  fixty  and  fe— 
venty  Bolls  of  new  flaked  Lime,  Linlithgow  Mea- 
fure,  on  each  Acre  where  the  Ground  is  ftrongeft, 
and  only  betwixt  fifty  and  fixty  where  it  is  weak¬ 
er.  Let  it  be  laid  and  fpread  with  your  firft  Con- 
veniency,  at  leaft  by  the  Beginning  of  September ; 
and  againft  the  Middle  of  Winter  a  good  deal  of  it 
will  be  wafhed  into  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs,  where¬ 
by  the  Turf  will  by  that  Time  be  rendered  ten¬ 
der,  and  will  prow  the  more  eafily.  In  the  Spring 
fow  Oats,  next  Year  Peafe,  third  Year  Barley  or 
Bear,  and  therewith  Clover  and  Rye-grafs. 

Let  only  one  half  of  the  Inclofure  be  managed 
as  directed  ;  and  obferve,  that,  after  the  Barley  or 
Bear  is  cut  and  carried  off,  Cattle  be  not  allowed 
to  pafture  upon  the  young  Clover  ;  for  their  Feet 
tramp  it  down,  and  Water  Handing  in  the  Holes 
through  Winter,  ftarves  and  kills  it  ;  befides,  when 
the  Grafs  is  not  ate,  it  keeps  the  Roots  warm,  and 
as  it  rots,  becomes  a  DrefTing  to  the  Ground,  and 
in  that  Way  does  more  Service  than  in  Pafture. 

Cut  only  one  Crop  yearly  of  your  Clover  and 

Rye-grafs  for  the  three  enfuing  Years,  and  feed 

Cattle 
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Cattle  upon  the  after  Growth ;  which,  being  wa- 
try  and  foft,  crines  and  dries  in  (when  made  into 
Hay)  to  a  fmall  Bulk,  and  is  of  fmall  Value  in  the 
•Opinion  of  the  Merchant  in  Comparifon  of  the 
firfb  Crop,  which  is  generally  better  win  and  co¬ 
loured,  even  tho’  the  Seafon  jfhould  anfwer  to  the 
getting  of  the  fecond,  which  it  feldom  does. 

In  this  Way  of  ufing  the  one  Crop  for  Hay,  and 
the  other  for  Pafture,  you  take  two  Occafions  to 
meliorate  your  Ground  ;  for,  while  the  Clover  is 
growing  for  Hay,  many  of  the  vegetated  Seeds  of 
Weeds,  that  by  their  Nature  are  not  fo  quick 
Growers  as  the  Clover  itfelf,  are  chocked  and  kil¬ 
led  by  it,  and  thofe  that  are  able  to  ftruggle  with 
it,  are  therewith  cut  down  before  they  come  to 
Seed,  at  leafl  before  it  be  ripe  ;  fo  there  muff  be 
a  great  De(l:ru6tion  of  Weeds  yearly,  while  Ground 
is  under  Clover  thus  managed;  and  Clover  being 
a  Legum,  as  well  as  Peafe,  meliorates  the  Ground 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they  do,  by  rotting 
the  Surface,  retaining  the  nitrous  Particles  that 
come  by  the  Dews,  Rains,  and  otherwife,  and  by 
its  falling  Leaves,  which,  for  Want  of  Air,  diffolve 
into  a  llimy  or  oily  Subftance,  which  is  wafned 
into  the  Earth  while  the  Sun  and  Wind  have  no 
Accefs  to  exhale  or  dry  it  up,  the  Clover  (landing 
fo  thick  upon  the  Ground, 

While  the  Cattle  are  feeding  upon  the  fecond 
Crop  and  after  Growth  of  the  Clover,  and  the  ten¬ 
der  young  Sprouts  of  fuch  Weeds  as  may  be  fo 
hardy  as  not  to  be  killed,  being  cut  while  in  their 
Sap,  the  Ground  muff  be  enriched  by  the  Dung 
'  an^  Urine  of  thefe  Cattle  ;  and  though  they  iliould 
not  incline  to  eat  all  the  Weeds,  even  thofe  they 
leave  cannot,  after  fuch  Difcouragement,  come  to 
Seed  fo  late  in  the  Seafon. 

If  you  chufe  to  have  the  Ground  continue  long¬ 
er  in  Clover,  in  place  of  cutting  it  for  Hay  the 

third 
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third  Year,  let  it  come  to  Seed,  and  be  full  tipe, 
and  then  put  Cattle  thereon  for  eating  it.  What 
Seed  is  trampled  by  their  Feet,  and  what  pafles  by 
their  Dung  being  fpread,  will  in  Part  fupply  the 
Ground  of  new.  In  the  enfuing  Spring,  harrow 
the  Field,  adding  a  Strinkling  of  Clover,  Rye-grals, 
or  Seeds  from  Hay-lofts,  before  harrowing.  After 
this  you  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  will  be 
more  profitable  to  continue  the  Field  in  Grals  as 
direrted  or  to  take  Crops  of  Grain  and  Clover  al¬ 
ternately,  viz.  three  Crops  Grain,  Peale  being  the 

fecond,  and  three  Crops  Clover. 

Plow  up  the  other  Half  of  this  Inclofure,  which, 
without  Lime,  mud  be  in  a  Condition  to  give  a 
good  Crop,  having  lyen  fo  long  in  Grafs  in  the 
Failure— way  ;  then  fow  Oats,  and  have  a  Minding 
of  Lime  the  light  fandy  Earth,  a  little  Dung,  and  - 
as  many  other  different  Ingredients  as  you  can  get 
ready  prepared  according  to  the  Directions  given 
in  the  Anfwers  to  Mr.  Scot  of  Rojfte’s  Queries,  f  . 
^6  to  lay  upon  it  next  Spring.  The  more  dif¬ 
fering  in  their  Natures  and  Qualities  thefe  Ingre¬ 
dients  are,  the  greater  will  the  Ferment  be ;  and 
the  greater  the  Ferment,  the  richer  will  the  Mid- 
ding  become.  After  the  Manure  is  laid  on,  and 
carefully  fpread,  plow  and  fow  Peafe  •,  which,  by 
Experience,  (as  by  the  Nature  of  Things  they  muff) 
are  always  found  to  enrich  Ground  when  they 
prove  a  good  Crop  ;  and  to  dung  for  them  with  a 
well  prepared  Midding,  is  furely  a  probable  Way 

to  £Ct  it.  _  ,  , 

Immediately  after  the  Peafe  are  reaped,  plow 

down  the  Stubble,  to  lye  lo  all  Winter.  In  the 

Spring  'five  a  Steering-fur,  as  it  is  called;  then  the 

Seed-fur  ;  and  then  low  Barley  or  Bear,  with  Grals 

Seeds.  This  Method  will  require  lefs  than  the 

Half  of  the  Lime,  and  yet  have  a  notable  Effort  ; 

for  the  compoll  Midding  will  by  this  Time  be 

well  incorporate  with  the  Earth;  and,  by  the  Ef* 
1  teas 
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fefts  of  it,  and  of  the  Peafe,  and  by  the  three  fe~ 
veral  Plowings  for  the  Barley,  the  Ground  mult 
neceflarily  be  fine  and  mouldy  for  it  and  the  Grate 
Seeds  ;  both  which  require  ?and  delight  in  a  fine 
Mould.  We  have  the  rather  directed  two  Ways 
of  improving  this  Inclofure,  that  you  may  try  both, 
and  report  to  us  which  of  them  fucceeds  befh 

As  to  the  fecond,  concerning  the  four  Inclofures 
of  low-lying  Ground  of  different  Soils,  we  are  glad 
to  hear  from  yon,  that  the  Water  can  be  carried 
off  from  every  Part  of  them  j  and  you  will  do 
well  to  do  it  without  Delay,  and  effectually,  fince 
you  yourfelf  have  obferved,  that  it  is  it  that  oc¬ 
casions  the  Inconveniencies  you  meet  with,  and 
the  Infertility  of  the  Ground  ;  for  you  tell  us,  that 
the  Ridges  that  are  plowed,  and  no  doubt  gathered 
up,  produce  good  Corn  and  kindly  Grafs,  mixed 
with  Clover  }  whereas  the  Balks  are  full  of  flrong 
Rufhes. 

Such  Management  of  the  Ground  muff:  necef- 
farily  have  produced  fuch  Effedls ;  for  the  mixing 
of  the  Soils  by  the  Plowings,  and  the  gathering  up 
of  the  Ridges,  dried,  fweetened  and  mellowed  the 
plowed  Ground  ;  and  fo  it  produced  good  Corn, 
and  good  Grafs  :  But  the  Water  defcending  from 
them,  (baked  into  the  flat-lying  unplowed  Balks 
of  four  uncultivated  Earth,  and  foflered  the  Ruffl¬ 
es,  which  live  luxuriantly  when  they  get  fuch  Food 
and  plenty  of  Drink.  To  deprive  them  of  the 
laid,  without  which  they  won't  live  long,  you 
have  Directions  for  draining,  in  the  Anfwers  to  the 
i  Lord  Kilkerran’ s  Queries,  14. 

Since  the  Soils  of  thefe  feveral  Inclofures  are 
the  fame,  the  like  Improvement  may  equally  well 
fuit  them  all :  However,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may 
j  let  three  of  them  lye  in  Grafs  till  the  fourth  be 
improven;  for  the  lefs  that  is  undertaken  at  one 
I  Time,  it  is  commonly  the  better  execute  ;  and  the 

N  greaieft 
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greateb  Profit,  as  well  as  Satisfa&ion  and  Content, 
comes  by  doing  Things  to  Purpofe.  That  thefe 
Inclofares  may  be  cultivate  as  they  ought,  begin 
with  one  of  them,  which  being  fully  drained,  plow 
up  the  Ridges,  that  were  gathered  before,  by  a 
cleaving  Fur,  any  Time  before  Earley  Teed  Time, 
or  immediately  after  it;  and  in  the  mean  time 
pare  the  Balks,  burn  the  Turfs,  and  fpread  the  Afhes. 

About  the  Middle  of  June ,  if  by  that  Time 
the  Turfs  be  burnt,  crofs-plow,  without  miffing 
the  Balks  ;  and,  in  the  Middle  or  End  of  July, 
harrow  the  whole  Field  once  and  again,  the  oft- 
rter  the  better,  with  the  larged  and  weightied 
Harrows  you  have,  in  order  to  break  the  Clods. 
Thofe  that  are  unbroke,  both  of  the  Mofs  and 
Clay,  gather  into  Heaps  for  burning  upon  Whins, 
Broom,  or  any  other  Thing  that  is  combudible, 
that  they  may  the  more  readily  take  Fire  ;  but  ob- 
ferve  in  the  burning,  never  to  allow  them  to  go  into 
a  Flame:  To  prevent  which,  order  a  Servant  to  at¬ 
tend,  to  add  more  Clods  where  he  may  perceive  it 
to  break  out;  for  the  flower  they  burn,  and  the 
more  you  bide  the  Flame,  you  will  nave  the  more 
and  better  Alhes:  At  the  fame  Time  prepare,  and 
have  in  Readinefs  on  the  Field,  forty  or  fifty  Bolls 
of  Lime  to  each  Acre. 

After  the  Allies  and  Lime  are  both  well  fpread, 
give  the  Ground  fome  more  harrowing,  to  break 
the  Clods  that  are  not  fully  burnt :  The  heating 
they  will  have  got,  will  make  them  fall  and  crumble 
down  with  the  Harrows.  Thefe  Things  being 
done,  plow  up  the  whole  Field  into  Ridges  with 
a  handfome,  narrow,  ebb  Fur,  and  wa'er- furrow 
it  well,  to  lye  dry  all  Winter.  In  the  Spring,  as 
foon  as  the  Seafon  offers,  plow  up  the  Ground  a- 
gain,  low  Barley,  give  it  a  gentle  harrowing;  then 
fow  Clover  and  Rye  grafs,  and  give  it  a  little  more 
harrowing.  The  Method  of  ufing  the  Clover  is 
prefenbed  94, 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  you  may  think,  that  in  this  Way  you  get 
too  few  Crops  of  Grain  after  fo  much  Preparati¬ 
on  ;  but  we  have  known  many  People  repent  that 
they  laid  down  Ground  with  Grafs -feeds  when  it 
was  in  bad  Heart  or  dirty,  tho’  we  believe  none, 
after  Experience,  ever  had  Reafon  for  fo  doing 
when  their  Ground  was  rich,  fine  and  clean.  If 
it  be  laid  down  to  Grafs  rich,  it  will  be  rendered 
richer ;  and  where  can  be  the  Danger  or  the  Da¬ 
mage,  fmce  a  good  Crop  of  Clover  will  always  be 
found  to  be  a  profitable  Crop,  got  upon  finall  Ex¬ 
pellees  ?  However,  if  you  will,  you  may  delay 
fowing  the  Grafs-feeds,  until  the  third  Crop,  which 
you  may  take  either  of  Fkx  or  of  Barley,  having 
made  Peafe  or  Beans  the  fecond.  If  you  take  Flax, 
which  will  prove  a  good  Crop,  if  the  Seafon  be 
favourable,  the  Seed  good,  and  right  fown,  plow 
up  the  Ground  immediately  after  the  Peaie  or 
Beans  are  cut.  You  fhould  do  the  fame  for  Barley  ; 
Being  well  water- furred,  let  it  lye  to  all  Win¬ 
ter.  In  March  plow  it  twice,  and  fow  the  Flax 
and  Grafs -feeds  :  They  agree  well  together  *  for 
the  Flax  will  be  little  or  nothing  the  worfe  of  the 
Grafs  ;  and  it  will  be  valily  the  better  of  the  weed¬ 
ing  of  the  Lint,  and  of  the  pulling  of  it.  The 
fir  ft  frees  the  Clover  of  Weeds  and  natural  Grafs, 
and  the  laft  feeds  it,  as  being  a  Kind  of  Hoeing. 

If  the  Directions  here  given  for  managing  this 
Inclofure  be  exactly  obferved,  and  diligently  fol¬ 
lowed  forth,  we  fhall  not  doubt  but  you  will  have 
great  Reafon  to  go  on  chearfully  with  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  other  three  in  the  fame  Way. 

As  to  the  third,  concerning  the  Infield,  you 
obferve  very  juftly,  that  the  more  you  dung  it,  the 
more  the  Weeds  grow,  to  the  Deftruftion  of  the 
Grain  :  It  never  will  be  otherwife,  till  the  Seeds 
of  them,  or  at  lead,  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  are 
I  killed  ;  for  while  they  live,  they  will  grow  the 

more  readily  and  vigoroufly,  the  more  the  Ground 

be 
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be  dunged.  We  know  no  better  Way  of*  getting 
quit  of  them,  than  by  encouraging  their  Seeds  to 
vegetate,  and  then  to  deftroy  the  Plants  ;  which 
will  be  fo  far  ufeful,  as  they  will  in  part  dung  the 
Ground  :  The  bell:  Way  to  do  this,  is  by  Sumtner- 
fallow,  or  Horfc* hoeing  Husbandry. 

Since  killing  of  the  Weeds  is  the  chief  Thing 
aimed  at,  we  think  proper  to  advife  yon,  when 
Summer-fallowing,  to  harrow  thoroughly  imme¬ 
diately  after  every  Plowing;  which  will  give  you 
an  Opportunity  to  take  out  and  burn  the  Roots  of 
the  perennial  Weeds  :  The  fmall  Mould  will  ex¬ 
cite  their  fmall  Seeds  to  grow;  the  fmaller  it  be 
made,  the  better  it  will  anfwer  the  Purpofe.  When 
they  are  up,  plow  them  down  ;  harrow  again  ;  take 
out  more  Roots  and  burn  them  ;  and  fo  on,  as 
long  as  the  Seafon  of  their  growing  continues  : 
Then  plow  up  the  whole  Fallow-ground,  to  lye 
as  rough  thro*  the  Winter  as  poffible. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  harrow  fine,  to  encourage 
more  Seeds  of  Weeds  to  grow  ;  and  take  out  more 
Roots,  if  you  can  find  any.  By  the  End  of  April, 
for  all  that  has  been  done,  there  will  probably  be 
a  plentiful  Crop  of  them,  which  plow  down,  and 
fow  Barley  ;  but  take  Care  you  harrow  it  in  no 
more  than  is  abfolutely  necetfary  to  cover  it,  left 
the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  (fill  undeftroyed,  ihould,  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  Finenefs  of  the  Mould,  get  up  be¬ 
fore  the  Barley  and  choke  it,  notwithftanding  what 
has  been  done.  Wherefore,  if  you  would  have 
Patience,  and  be  perfuaded  to  take  full  Vengeance 
upon  the  Weeds  for  the  Ills  they  have  done  you, 
we  advife,  as  thinking  it  the  mold  profitable  Way, 
to  omit  fowing  the  Barley,  and  to  go  on  this  fe- 
cond  Summer  with  a  Fallow,  as  diredled  for  the 
laid  ;  by  which  they  muft  be  altogether,  at  lead;  ve¬ 
ry  near  extirpate.  In  Augufl  fow  Wheat,  when 
your  Ground  mud  neceflarily  be  in  a  Condition 

to 
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to  give  a  good  Crop  of  it,  confidering  that  the 
Soil  is  naturally  good,  is  fo  long  and  well  fallow¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  tilling  down  of  each  Crop  of  Weeds 
was  a  drelfing  to  it. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Tull  tells  us  of  a  poor  Man,, 
who  thro'  Necedity  took  the  like  Method  j  be- 
caufc,  when  he  had  the  Ground  prepared,  he  could 
not  get  Seed,  which  occafioned  fuch  a  Crop  as  was 
worth  more  than  the  Value  of  the  Land  it  grew 
on  ;  and  a  Tenant  of  Sit*  John  Pat  erf  on's  of  Granton , 
being  under  the  fame  Neceflity,  followed  the  like 
Courfe  upon  almoft  his  whole  Farm  ;  and  had  fuch 
a  Crop,  that  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  pay  a  good 
deal  ot  his  Debt ;  and,  by  continuing  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod,  came  in  a  few  Years  to  be  in  a  Condition  to 
have  purchafed  the  Farm. 

After  the  Wheat,  fow  Peafe,  which,  it  may  be 
expeded,  will  be  a  good  Crop  ;  and  if  it  be,  will 
enirich  the  Ground,  and,  overtopping  the  Weeds, 
deflroy  fuch  as  grow  with  it.  Immediately  after 
the  Peafe  are  cut,  plow  down  the  Stubble,  which 
will  do  Service  to  the  Ground.  Early  in  the 
Spring,  plow  again,  and  harrow  it,  which  will  en¬ 
courage  more  Seeds  of  Weeds  to  vegetate.  In  the 
End  of  A-pril,  plow  them  down,  and  fow  Barley 
and  Grafs-feeds  •  which  Grafs  ufe  and  manage  as 
before  dire&ed.  If  this  Courfe  of  Husbandry  do 
not  defeat  the  Weeds,  we  know  nothing  can  fo  well 
do  it  as  more  and  fuch  like  Fallow,  or  Horfe-hoeing 
Husbandry,  by  which  a  Crop  of  Beans  on  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  Land,  and  of  Potatoes  on  the  light¬ 
ed  of  it  may  be  got ;  and,  notwithflanding  all  the 
the  Effeds  of  Summer  Fallow  obtained  ;  but  we 
hope  you  will  be  near  at  an  End  of  the  Trouble 
of  Weeds,  unlefs  their  Seeds  come  along  with  the 
Seeds  of  Grain,  or  with  Dung,  which  it  is  your  Bu- 
finefs  to  prevent  as  much,  as  you  can. 


With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  laft,  the  marlhy  Ground, 
we  muft  take  Notice,  that,  like  a  good  Phyfician, 
you  find  out  the  Difeafe  and  the  Caufes  of  it  j  and 
it  is  lucky  that  the  proper  Medicines  are  cheap,  and 
conveniently  to  be  got.  It  is  plain  from  your  own 
Reprefentation,  that  an  Excefs  of  Water  is  the 
Caufe  of  the  Diftemper ;  for,  where  you  have 
fufficiently  drained,  you  own  it  produces  good  Grafs 
for  Hay  :  Where  it  is  hill  a  Quagmire,  what  can 
be  expefted  but  the  Fog  and  fpinly  thin  Grafs  you 
fpeak  of?  The  compleat  Draining  that  brought  a 
Fart  of  it  to  yield  good  Grafs  for  Hay,  will  no 
doubt  bring  the  reft  to  do  fo  too.  Since  the  whole 
can  be  drained,  fall  to  Work,  and  do  it  to  the  full: 
When  it  is  drained,  and  has  had  l  ime  to  fubfide 
•and  fall,  which  it  will  do  when  the  Water  is  fully 
Tun  otff  caufe  Men  with  Turf-fpades  pare  off  the 
foggy  Surface,  and  burn  it  to  Afhes  as  prefcribed: 
Carefully  and  equally  fpread  them,  fow  Rye-grafs 
and  a  Mixture  of  the  fmall  Clovers,  then  caufe  Men 
harrow  the  Ground,  if  it  will  not  bear  Horfes,  by 
which  the  Mould  will  be  raifed,  mixed  with  the 
Afhes,  and  the  Grafs  feeds  covered. 

The  whole  having  been  water- fed,  perhaps  from 
the  Flood,  yea,  probably  the  whole  upper  flratum 
being  nothing  elfe  than  the  Particles  of  fine  Earth 
fubfided  from  the  Water,  we  cannot  think  that  it 
needs  any  Superinduftion  of  other  Earth.  Indeed 
the  Stagnation  having  made  the  Salts  and  Spirit  of 
the  Earth  flow  and  lluggifh,  it  wants  much  to  be 
invigorated  ;  and  this  the  Allies,  with  the  heaven¬ 
ly  Influences,  will  in  a  good  Meafure  do,  when 
the  Caufe  by  the  draining  is  removed  :  But,  as  an 
Aftiftant,  Lime  may  be  fowed  very  thick,  or  care¬ 
fully  fpread  upon  the  Surface  :  The  Lime  being 
fmall  in  its  Particles,  having  many  Superficies,  and 
being  open  and  porous,  is  a  fit  Recipient  of  the 
Nitre  and  Spirit  of  the  Air,  which  flies  about  here 
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and  there,  where  it  lifteth,  until  it  find  a  kind  Haft 
to  receive  it,  which  it,  for  the  Reafons  affigned,  is : 
All  which  will  confpire  together,  to  pulverife  the 
Surface  and  impregnate  the  Soil. 

Inclofe  the  whole  Field  with  Sallows  or  Hoop- 
faughs,  or  what  you  pleafe,  and  make  a  Dam  with 
a  Sluice  at  the  loweft  Part,  which  will  give  you 
Opportunity  to  work  Water  upon  it  ;  which,  by 
the  Settlement  of  the  Mud  falling  down  there¬ 
from,  will  be  a  yearly  Supply,  and  keep  it  in  fuch 
Heart  and  Strength,  that  you  may  mow  it  annually, 
i  and  get  valuable  after  Growths  for  Pafture  forever, 
without  any  Aid  whatfoever,  if  the  Water  be  only 
:  carefully  wrought,  and  with  Judgment. 

The  Dublin  Society  have  given  a  juft  and  fuc* 
cinft  Account  of  the  Method  and  Advantages  of 
flooding  Ground,  in  thefe  Words  :  “  When  the 
“  Farmer  can  thus  command  the  Flood,  and  make 
“  it  fubfervient  to  his  Profit,  he  has  a  conftantMa- 
“  nure  at  hand,  which  will  boon  reward  his  La- 
11  hour  and  Expence.  However,  he  muft  manage 
“  it  with  Caution.  The  Beginning  of  a  Flood  is 
“  the  beft  Time  ;  it  is  then  foul  and  muddy  ;  and, 

1  **  as  it  fines,  depofites  a  rich  Slime,  which  im** 
“.proves  the  Ground  beyond  any  Manure  what- 

“  ever.  When  that  is  done,  the  Water  will  foon 

_  ' 

u  clear,  and  then  is  the  Time  to  difcharge  it.  If 
“  a  Flood  lies  long  upon  Ground,  it  will  chill  and 
“  fpoil  the  Grafs  ;  but  if  it  lies  two  or  three  Days 
11  only,  it  will  enrich  the  Soil  without  doing  any 
“  Damage.” 

QJJ  ERIES  for  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Ross. 

r~|T^HE  Ground  is  inclofed,  and  lies  moftly  le* 
1  vel.  The  Soil,  being  fight,  fandy  and  chan- 

nelly? 
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nelly,  is  much  over-run  with  Broom,  and  Tome 
Whins. 

imOj  What  will  be  the  bed  and  eafied  Way  to 
free  the  Ground  of  the  Broom  and  Whins  ? 

2do,  What  the  propereft  to  manage  it  to  the  bed 
Advantage  ? 

3 tio,  Which  are  the  bed  Means  of  bringing  it  to 
continue  good  Padure  for  a  Courfe  of  Years  ? 

4^,  How  to  bring  tome  Part  of  it,  laid  out  in¬ 
to  Walks  and  Plantations,  to  be  Hay  or  Meadow 
Ground  ?  And  what  Grafs-feeds  may  be  propereft 
to  la)  it  down  with  ?  for  the  young  Trees  will 
prevent  the  pafturing  of  Cattle  for  many  Years;. 

There  is  alfo  a  Piece  of  low  Ground  upon  a  Ri- 
ver-fide,  defigned  to  be  made  Meadow,  and  kept 
free  from  Cattle  for  fome  Years.  It  is  a  tolerable 
mixed  Soil,  but  much  worn  out. 

$to,  What  may  be  the  bed  Method  to  bring  it 
into,  and  continue  it  in  good  Meadow  ? 

6toy  There  are  fome  Acres  of  a  good  mixed  Soil, 
not  much  worn  out :  What  is  the  bed  Way  of 
managing  that  Ground  to  the  greated  Advantage? 

ymo ,  There  is  fome  moid  boggy  Ground,  with 
a  thick,  drong,  coarfe  Grafs,  which  may  eafily  . 
be  drained:  What  will  be  the  readied  and  cheap- 
ed  Method,  to  bring  it  foon  to  good  Meadow  ? 

All  thefe  Grounds  ly  four  Miles  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  but  there  is  no  Dung  to  be  got  without 
great  Expence. 

The  Society  s  Anfwers. 

IN  anfvver  to  the  three  fird  Queries,  the  Broom 
and  Whins,  if  the  Plough  cannot  mafter  them, 
mud  be  hoed  or  grubb’d  up.  Being  burnt  upon 
the  Ground,  and  their  Allies  fpread,  they  will  in 
part  meliorate  it ;  then  plow  up  the  whole  Field 
for  a  Summer-fallow,  and  take  out  the  Roots  of  the 

Broom 
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Broom  and  Whins  as  the  Plough  gives  Opportuni¬ 
ty*  The  firft  Fur  having  lien  fome  time  baking 
in  the  Sun,  harrow  and  crofs-plow  it.  After  a 
fhort  Time,  harrow  and  plow  again  ;  the  often- 
er  the  better,  while  the  Seafon  continues  dry  and 
warm. 

We  are  fully  fatisfied,  that  although  two,  or,  in 
fome  Cafes,  three  Plowings  may  make  light  Ground 
lighter,  as  occafioning  it  to  have  more  and  greater 
Cavities;  yet  that  all  that  has  been  faid  or  wrote 
about  breaking  the  Heart  of  it  by  plowing,  or 
thereby  making  it  lighter,  is  vain,  if  the  Plowings 
be  often  enough  repeated.  Mr.  Tull '  who  has 
been  very  ufeful  in  many  refpe&s,  has  fuffi- 
ciently  exploded  all  that,  we  believe,  can  be  faid  a- 
gainft  what  we  advance. 

Even  harrowing,  before  it  get  the  Seed-fur,  can¬ 
not  hurt  it ,  becaufe  harrowing,  as  well  as  plow¬ 
ing,  conduceth  to  make  the  Parts  finer :  The  fmal- 
ler  they  are  made,  the  nearer  other  they  will  go, 
and  the  clofer  will  the  Earth  become.  Thus  it  is 
t  evident,  that  by  Pulveration  it  is  made  to  partici¬ 
pate  of  the  Nature  of  ftrong  Ground,  and  to  be¬ 
come  more  valuable,  its  Fault  of  Lightnefs*  being 
!  thereby  cured. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  made  fo  fine,  that  it  may  be 
difficult  to  get  the  Seed  covered  when  it  is  town 
in  the  common  Way,  and  the  giving  it  much  har¬ 
rowing  for  thatPurpofe  makes  it  ftill  finer  at  Top,  , 
and  the  properer  Nourifhment  for  the  fmall  Seeds 
of  Weeds,  which  require  lefs  covering  and  a  fmal- 
ler  Mould  than  the  larger  Seeds  of  Grain,  where- 
I  fore  they  get  up  before  the  Corn,  and,  growing 
faft  in  the  Mould  they  delight  in,  choke  the  Grain 
that  happens  to  grow :  When  Rain  comes  in 
the  mean  Time,  the  fine  Earth,  being  fmaller 
than  the  Seeds  of  Corn,  is  wafhed  down  below, 

[  leaving  them  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  withering 

O  Winds, 
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Winds,  and  fo  many  of  them  never  grow ;  or,  if 
they  do  fprout,  for  want  of  Earth  to  nounlh  them, 
they  wither  away  :  Then  the  thoughtlefs  Hus¬ 
bandman,  not  difcerning  the  true  Realon,  thinks 
he  has  broke  the  Heart  of  his  Ground. 

Moreover,  the  Surface,  made  fo  fine  by  the 
Harrows,  is  apt  to  batter  after  Rain  :  However, 
thefe  Inconveniencies  and  Lodes,  and  all  others 
that  can  attend  making  any  Sort  of  Ground  fine 
by  the  Plough,  or  by  the  Harrow,  may,  in  our  O- 
pinion,  if  the  Ground  be  made  only  fine  enough, 
be  prevented  by  fowing  Grain  of  all  Sorts  under 
Furrow,  and  giving  the  Ground  very  little  or  no 
more  harrowing  *. 

We  hope,  fince  our  Papers  may  happen  fome 
time  or  other  to  be  publiihed,  you  will  pardon  us, 
for  the  fake  of  others  who  don’t  underfiand  the 
Reafons  of  Things  fo  well  as  your  Lordfhip,  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  mod  material  that  all  Seeds  be  laid 
in  the  Earth  at  a  proper  Deepnefs ;  and,  when 
fown  under  Fur,  the  Plowman  can  lay  them  high 
or  low  as  he  pleafes. 

If  they  are  laid  too  deep,  they  cannot  get  up ; 
if  toodhallow,  though  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  Peafe, 
will  fpring  or  come  up  ;  yet  in  a  fhort  Time  they 
decay  and  go  away,  which  in  this  Country  is  cal¬ 
led  flitting ,  and  which  feems  to  be  no  uncommon 
Thing;  for  Mr.  Laurence  mentions,  that  his  Pari* 
Ih oners  at  Telvertoft  in  Northamptonfoire,  had  not 
one  Year  of  five  a  tolerable  Crop  of  them,  and 
fometimes  not  their  Seed ;  but  that  he  could  not 
perfuade  them  to  fow  under  Furrow,  becaufe  they 
were  wedded  to  their  old  Way  ;  and  bolides,  could 
not  conceive  how  the  Parfon  fhould  know  more  a- 
bout  Husbandry  than  they  did,  until  he  was  obliged 
to  reafon  with  them  from  that  Pafiage  of  Scripture, 
For  want  of  Depth  of  Earth  they  withered  aw  a),  and 
by  leading  the  Way  himfelf. 

,  .  Upon 

*  Male  fubaftus  ager}  qui  fat  is  frugibus  occandus  fit.  Columella. 
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Upon  Obfervation  we  believe  it  will  be  found, 
that  fuch  Kinds  of  Grain  as  do  not  fo  ufually  de¬ 
cay  away,  as  Peafe  often  do,  are  either  of  a  weak 
Growth,  or,  if  an  extraordinary  Strength  of  the 
Ground  make  them  Prong,  they  lodge  and  fall 
when  their  Seeds  have  not  been  laid  at  a  Depth 
proper  for  the  PaPure  of  the  Roots,  and  for  keep¬ 
ing  them  fall  in  the  Earth.  So  it  is  to  be  remark¬ 
ed,  how  eflential  it  is  to  good  Husbandry,  to  pul- 
verife  well,  and  then  to  fow  under  Furrow. 

During  the  Time  of  the  Summer-fallow,  pre¬ 
pare  Middings  of  Lime,  the  Pronged  and  belt 
Earth  you  can  get,  and  Dung,  if  upon  any  mo¬ 
derate  Expence  it  can  be  had,  according  to  the 
Directions  given  in  the  Anfwers  to  Mr.  Scot  of 
Roffie’ s  Queries,  P.  26. 

In  the  Beginning  of  ^prlls  harrow  the  Ground, 
that  your  Manure  may  fpread  the  more  eafily  and 
equally  ;  when  laid  on  and  fpread,  fow  Barley  where 
you  judge  the  Ground  in  beft  heart,  Gats  where 
you  think  it  is  weaker,  plow  both  down  with  a 
narrow  light  Fur,  and  harrow  only  once  in  a  Place. 
Thereafter  fow  Rye-grafs,  and  the  white  and  yel¬ 
low  Clovers  mixed,  allowing  the  greater  Quantities 
that  the  Ground  is  deiigned  for  PaPure,  and  har¬ 
row  them  very  gently.  From  the  cutting  of  your 
Corn  until  Summer,  be  fure  no  Cattle  get  into 
the  Field,  leP  their  Feet  Piould  break  the  Sur¬ 
face,  and  deProy  your  Grafs. 

The  Roots  of  the  Broom  and  Whins  having  been 
all  taken  out  in  the  Courle  of  your  Summer-fal- 
!  lowing,  iuch  as  rife  from  Seeds  may  be  pulled  out 
!  while  young,  nigh  as  eafily  as  fo  many  Thi Pies,  if 
you  obferve  to  time  that  Work  immediately  after 
Rain,  while  the  Ground  is  foft,  being  foaked  with 

elpecially  after  FroP.  This  is  the  mop  cer¬ 
tain  Way  we  know  of  to  get  free  of  them,  and 
Piould  upon  no  Account  be  negleftedj  for  a  Man 

may 
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may  pull  as  many  in  half  a  Day,  while  they  are 
young,  as  he  could  hoe  in  a  Month,  if  they  got 
leave  to  grow  old.  Befides,  by  pulling,  all  Da¬ 
mage  by  them  is  prevented;  whereas,  if  omitted, 
they  not  only  overfpread,  and  render  the  Ground 
under  them  ufelefs  while  they  grow,  but  alio 
ipring  again  from  the  hoed  Roots;  and  befoie 
they  are  hoed,  they  lhake  innumerable  Seeds, 
which  fpoil  the  Ground  more  and  more. 

If  fome  Plants  fball  be  found  to  be  fo  ftrong  root¬ 
ed,  that  by  the  Hand  they  cannot  be  pulled  without 
an  AfTillant,  a  fliarp  Spade  may  be  proper  for  that 
Purpole;  and  the  Root  being  cut  within  the 
Ground,  the  Plant  will  then  puli  with  great  Eafe, 
without  lifting  the  Turf,  Though  it  fliali  break  at 
the  Neck,  or  betwixt  the  Root  and  the  Green ; 
and  fo  it  be  found  neceflary  to  raife  the  Turf, 
to  get  out  the  Root,  the  Turf  may  be  put  in  its 
own  Place,  with  the  green  Side  upwards :  In  nei¬ 
ther  Cafe  need  the  Swaird  be  fpoiled.  Or,  which 
will  cut  lefs  Ground,  a  Spade  may  be  made  for 
the  Ufe,  the  Mouth  only  four  or  five  Inches  broad, 
with  a  Wing  out  from  it  for  fetting  a  Man’s  Foot 
upon  ;  or,  as  you  think  bed,  you  may  make  an 
Iron  Infirumenr,  fomewhat  bending  and  cloven  in 
the  one  End,  rcfembling  a  Hammer,  and  in  the 
other,  with  a  Hofe  or  Socket,  as  a  Fork  is  made  for 
holding  of  a  Pole  or  Shaft;  which  being  fixed  in¬ 
to  the  Hole,  it  may  be  thruft  down  into  the  Earth, 
the  Cleft  oppofire  to  the  Root  of  the  Plant,  and 
one  of  the  Toes  or  Prongs  on  each  Side  of  it; 
which  done,  there  is  an  Opportunity  given  to 
profs  or  fqueeze  out  the  Plants  with  their  Roots, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  Wrights  or  Smiths  do  Nails. 
Thefe  two  laft  Inftruments  may  be  made  fo  light, 
neat  and  genteel,  that  a  Perfon  of  Diftinclion  may 
ufe  one  of  them  in  his  Hand  as  a  Staff,  and,  as  he 
walks  through  his  Farm,  amufe  and  exercife  him- 
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felf  very  agreeably  and  profitably,  while  pulling 
out  a  Whin,  Broom  or  Weed,  as  it  comes  in  his 
Way;  for,  with  a  little  Contemplation,  he  will 
plainly  difcover,  that  as  he  pulls,  and  fo  deflroys, 
he  is  vindicating  his  own  Property,  and  freeing 
him  felf  of  fo  many  Robbers,  who,  like  Drons  in 
the  Hive,  not  only  force  themfelves  into  the  Place, 
and  greedily  devour  the  Food  of  his  profitable 
Plants,  but  propagate  and  increafe  yearly  as  they 
fhake  their  numerous  Seeds :  By  the  Ufe  of  either 
of  thefe  two  laft  mentioned  Infiruments,  the  ftrong- 
er  Weeds,  that  cannot  be  pulled  by  Hand,  may  be 
taken  out  of  Corn-fields  without  any  Hurt  to  the 
Grain  worth  the  regarding.  There,  among  the 
flirred  Earth,  they  do  greater  Damage,  and  mul¬ 
tiply  more  than  on  Grals-grounds. 

Weeds  are  fo  hurtful,  and  therefore  fo  provok¬ 
ing  :  So  hard  it  is  to  get  them  extirpate  where— 
ever  they  are,  and  they  intrude  every  where,  that, 
in  hope  of  your  Lordlhip’s  Forgivenef,  we  have 
been  excited  to  fay  more  than  is  needful  in  the 
prefen t  Cafe,  with  a  View  to  the  Information  and 
Inftruclion  of  the  lefs  knowing;  for  fince,  as 
you  are  pleafed  to  let  us  know,  this  Field  is  de¬ 
li  gned  for  Pallure,  it  may  be  fuificient,  if,  for  a 
Courfe  of  Years,  you  caufe  a  Man  with  a  Scythe 
cut  them  all  down  w’hen  they  are  in  full  Sap, 
and  before  they  feed.  The  Cuttings  rotting  upon 
the  Ground  will  be  in  part  a  Dunging,  and  the 
Rains  entering  into  the  cut  Roots,  will  concur  and 
combine  with  the  fiagnating  Sap  to  rot  them,  and 
will  do  it  effedlually,  if  this  Method  be  taken  wich 
them  for  fome  Years,  and  the  fooner,  if  the  Shoots 
that  arife  after  the  firft  cutting  be  alfo  cut  down. 
All  this  may  be  a  Work  of  fmall  or  no  Expence, 
fince  the  Herdfman  may  do  it  as  a  moderate  Exer- 
cife.  But  this  Method  will  not  have  the  lame  Ef¬ 
fect  upon  young  Whins  or  Broom ;  for  the  more 
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they  are  kept  down,  the  more  Damage  they  do  by 
overfpreading  the  Ground. 

It  feems  needlefs  to  tell  your  Lordfhip,  that, 
though  the  Ground  be  defigned  for  Failure,  it  is 
profitable  to  carry  off  the  Stones,  and  throw  them 
into  Pools  of  Water,  or  to  bury  them  in  deep  Pits, 
if  you  have  no  Ufe  for  them.  This  is  a  cheap 
Way  of  purchafing  Land;  for  every  Stone  you 
ca-ufe  lift,  adds  to  your  Padure  in  Proportion  to 
the  Extent  of  the  Ground  it  covered  :  At  the  fame 
time  that,  by  fo  doing,  you  free  the  Ground  of 
the  Trouble  of  fo  many  of  them,  whatever  the 
Purpofe  be  to  which  you  may  think  fit  to  apply  it 
afterwards. 

We  repeat  the  foregoing  Directions  to  the  fourth 
Query:  But  if  the  Ground  be  already  planted, 
give  it  a  good  Coat  or  Covering  of  the  compoft 
Midding  prefcnbed  ;  which,  if  you  were  to  content 
yourfelf  with  natural  Grafs,  would  make  it  grow 
both  thicker  and  longer  :  But,  fince  you  defire  to 
have  thefe  Walks  and  Plantations  laid  down  with 
Grafs-feeds,  we  know  no  better  Way,  than  to  caufe 
dig  down  the  Dung  with  a  Spade,  and  to  fow  Peafe 
for  one  Year’s  Crop.  Next  Year  caufe  dig  it  again, 
and  fow  Barley  and  Clover  of  any  Kind  you  pleafe  ; 
but  we  think,  confdering  the  Digging  and  Dung¬ 
ing  propofed,  and  that  the  firft  Crop  was  Peafe, 
the  Ground  may  bear  the  large  red  Kind,  which 
will  yield  a  greater  Burden  for  Hay  than  the 
fniall  white  or  yellow.  The  lad  Method,  though 
more  expenfive,  we  think,  will  prove  mod  profi¬ 
table  ;  on  account  of  the  Benefit  the  Trees  will 
receive  from  the  Earth's  being  digged,  and  the 
Soils,  with  the  Manure,  mixed  about  them.  The 
want  of  which  digging,  manuring  and  mixing  of 
Soils,  and  confequently  mellowing,  fermenting, 
and  pulverifing  the  Earth,  and  fo  preparing  a  free 
and  uninterrupted  Padure  for  their  Boots,  and  pro¬ 
viding 
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viding  a  fufKcient  Quantity  of  nourifhing  Food 
for  them,  is  the  chief  Reafon  why  fo  many  Plan¬ 
tations  do  not  thrive. 

In  anfwer  to  the  fifth  and  fixth  Queries,  the 
Ground  being  a  good  mixed  Soil,  partly  much  worn 
i  out,  and  partly  not,  give  it  all  a  compleat  Summer- 
fallow,  and,  being  well  water-furred,  let  it  ly  as 
rough  through  Winter  as  potfible.  In  the  Spring 
harrow  it,  and  lay  on  feventy  or  eighty  Bolls  of 
Lime  to  the  Acre  of,  at  lead,  that  Part  of  it  which 
is  in  word  heart.  Then  plow  the  whole,  and  fow 
Turnips ;  drefs  and  fpend  them,  fuitable  to  the 
Directions  in  the  Anfwers  to  the  Lord  Kilkerrarts 
j  Queries,  P.  5  or  Sir  Archibald  Grant's,  P.  19.  as, 
for  the  Reafons  there  affigned,  you  lhall  think  mod 
proper. 

When  the  Turnips  are  fpent,  plow  up  the 
Ground,  and  fow  Barley,  with  the  red  Clover  and 
Rye-grafs,  fince  you  defign  to  keep  it  free  from 
Cattle  for  forrie  Years  ;  or  you  may  fow  only  the 
one  half  with  Turnips,  and  the  other  with  Peafe, 
each  in  their  proper  Seafons.  What  you  fow  with 
Peafe,  plow  down  immediately  after  they  are  cut: 
By  this  early  plowing,  the  Ground  will  get  a  par¬ 
tial  Fallow,  and  the  "Stubble  of  the  Peafe,  which 
may  be  cut  high,  will,  in  Proportion  to  the  Quan¬ 
tity  of  it  rotting  in  the  Ground,  meliorate  it.  In 
the  Spring,  give  the  Peafe—land  another  plowing, 
and  low  Barley  with  Grafs-feeds  as  propofed  for 
:  the  Turnip  ground. 

As  to  the  I  a  ft,  concerning  the  boggy  Ground: 
The  fint  Thing  to  be  done,  and  which  is  indifpen- 
!  fable,  is  to  drain  it  well.  Then,  your  Lorddiip 
mav  follow  the  Advice  given  in  Mr.  Maxwell’s 
Eday  on  Mofs,  P,  37.  or  in  the  Anfwers  to  Mr. 
Bethune' s  Queries,  P.  97,  as  to  you  feems  mod  ex¬ 
pedient. 
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QUERIES  by  Captain  Halket  of  Pit- 
fir  ran. 

*THHE  Captain  has  a  large  Meadow,  which  was 
lad  Year  double  ditched  ;  the  Ditches  are  fix 
Feet  wide  ;  the  Dike  between  the  Ditches  eighteen 
Feet  broad,  raifed  three  Turfs,  with  Thorns  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Face  on  each  Side ;  and  five  Rows 
of  Hoops  are  planted  on  the  Top:  The  Soil  is  a 
good  black  Mould,  with  a  little  Mofs  in  it.  This 
Meadow  has  for  a  great  many  Years  been  kept  for 
Hay;  but,  being  always,  before  it  was  ditched, 
wet  in  Winter  and  Spring,  the  Grafs  of  it  is  become 
very  four,  full  of  Sprets,  and  in  many  Places  fog¬ 
ged.  Lime  is  to  be  got  eafily. 

Quart  tur,  How  this  Meadow  fhonld  be  managed, 
fo  as  to  dedroy  the  Sprets,  made  free  of  the  fog¬ 
ging,  and  to  yield  better  Grafs? 

There  are  about  two  Acres  in  a  Corner  of  it, 
which  it  is  thought  could  not  be  tilled  for  more 
Crops  than  one ;  becaufe,  if  the  Swaird  was 
once  broke,  it,  being  lower  than  other  Parts,  might 
be  too  wet  and  deep,  and  the  Cattle  might  fink 
and  dick. 

Quart  tur,  If  thefe  two  Acres  cannot  be  tilled  for 
a  fecond  Crop,  how  fhonld  they  be  ordered  to  de¬ 
droy  the  Sprets  and  Fog? 

He  has  alfo  fome  other  Inclofures  ditched  as  this 
Meadow  is,  which  are  now  perfectly  drained; 
bur,  being  before  this  Year  always  wet,  the  Grafs 
of  them  is  four,  and  they  are  very  full  of  Rufhes. 
The  Soil  is  molly,  with  Clay  under  the  Mots. 

Ouantur ,  How  thete  Inclotures  fnouid  be  ma¬ 
naged,  to  dettroy  the  Rulhes,  and  make  them  yield 
better  Grafs  ? 

A lota,  Laft  Seafon  the  Thorns  which  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Face  of  the  Ditches,  were  part  of  them 

put 
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put  under  the  uppermoft  Turf,  and  part  under 
the  fecond.  Mod  of  thefe  planted  under  the  fe— 
cond  Turf  have  held,  and  made  good  Shoots  ;  but 
many  of  thefe  put  under  the  uppermoft  went 
back :  Such  as  held,  made  but  weak  Shoots,  when 
compared  with  the  other. 

The  Water  is  already  about  a  Foot  and  a  half 
from  the  Surface  of  the  Ground;  and  there  is  a 
Foot  of  more  Level. 

In  the  fir (l  Query,  there  is  a  very  (mall  Mix¬ 
ture  of  Mofs,  with  a  good  black  Mould  of  near 
two  Feet  Thicknefs:  The  Clay  under  it  is  from 
half  a  Foot  to  one  Foot  of  Thicknefs. 

In  the  fecond  Query,  the  Soil  is  a  great  deal 
more  molly.  When  you  are  one  Spading  down, 
the  fecond  is  full  of  Leaves,  and  fome  Vegetables  ; 
under  which  Spading  there  is  fometimes  Clay,  and 
fometimes  Sand. 

The  Ground  is  already  fo  drained,  that  the 
Flood  never  covers  more  than  the  Breadth  of  two 
or  three  Ridges,  where  it  breaks  over  the  Banks  of 
a  little  Water  ;  and,  fo  foon  as  the  flood  abates,  it 
is  again  dry. 

The  Ground  lies  fo,  that  it  will  not  be  requifite 
to  make  covered  Drains. 

The  Society  s  Anfwer  s . 

BEFORE  we  proceed  to  anfwer  the  Queries, 
we  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  Water  is  the 
chief  Caufe  of  all  the  Difeafes  your  Ground  labours 
under  ;  and  therefore,  fince  you  have  more  Level, 

I  ufe  it  to  the  full.  Which  being  done, 

In  anfwer  to  the  firfl  Query,  relating  to  the  large 
Meadow,  which  you  want  to  have  made  more 
fruitful  of  Grafs,  and  fweeter  of  its  Nature,  it  is 
propofed,  that  the  Turf  be  pared  off  with  Turf 
Spades;  and  that  Fires  be  kindled  in  feveral  difie- 

P  rent 
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rent  Places  with  fuch  Fewel  as  can  be  eafieft  gat 
for  kindling  the  Turfs,  after  they  are  dried:  But 
caule  Care  be  taken  while  they  are  burning,  that 
they  be  not  allowed  to  flame  ;  for  the  flower  they 
burn,  the  Salts  of  the  Alhes  will  diffipate  the  lefs« 

After  the  Turfs  are  burnt,  let  the  Allies  be 
equally  fpread  the  firft  calm  Day  that  comes ;  and 
caufe  the  Places  where  the  Heaps  flood  be  pared 
clean,  tho’  it  fhould  occafion  a  little  Hollow  ;  for 
the  Fire  will  have  given  an  enlivening  Heat  to 
thefe  Places.  At  the  fame  time  caufe  thirty  or 
forty  Bolls  of  Lime  be  fpread  upon  each  Acre. 

If  you  think  proper  to  fow  with  any  Winter- 
grain,  plow  in  Augufl  or  September  at  furtheft, 
with  a  narrow  ebb  Fur,  that  the  Lime  and  Afties, 
near  the  Surface,  may  the  better  feed  the  young 
Corn,  and  keep  It  warm.  But,  if  the  Defign  be 
for  a  Summer  Corn-crop,  caufe  the  Furrow  be 
made  a  little  deeper,  that  the  more  Mould  may 
be  fweetened  and  meliorated  with  the  Winter- 
frofts,  and  that  the  four,  fleril  Juices  may  eva¬ 
porate. 

If  for  a  Summer  Crop,  caufe  plow  it  again, 
and  a  little  deeper  than  at  firft,  about  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  April y  that  fo  the  Lime  and  Allies  may  be 
all  brought  up  to  mix  with  the  Mould  :  This  lhould 
be  done  in  narrow  Ridges,  not  high  railed,  and 
Care'  fhould  be  taken,  that  all  Water  be  carried 
oft'  by  little  Rills  made  with*  a  Spade  after  the 
Field"  is  harrowed,  if  water-furring  by  the  Plough 
be  not  fufficient. 

You  may,  after  the  fecond  plowing,  fow  Barley 
or  Oats,  though  the  Barley  is  mod  advifable  j  be- 
caufe  it  can  be  done  in  a  more  advanced  Seafon, 
when  the  Ground  will  probably  be  drier  ;  and  a 
Crop  of  Barley  will  more  readily  reimburfc  the 
Charge  of  the  Improvement. 


In 
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In  regard  that  the  principal  Defign  of  the  La¬ 
bour  prefcribed  is  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Ground  for  Meadow,  and  not  for  bringing  it  into 
a  Courfe  of  Tillage,  it  is  advifed,  if  the  Ground  be 
rendered  mouldy,  to  fow  Grafs -feeds  with  the  Bar¬ 
ley  ■  and  the  Grafs-feed  that  feems  propereft  for 
this  End,  is  the  great  Meadow  Corn-grafs,  which 
grows  in  fuch  Ground  fpontaneouily,  where  the 
fame  is  in  any  tolerable  State  of  Fertility,  and  free 
from  that  four,  fteril  Quality  that  the  Ground  in 
the  Query  appears  to  be  of.  With  this  Corn- 
grafs  may  be  fown  any  other  good  up -land  Grafs - 
feeds  ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  add  thereto 
a  fmall  Quantity  of  Rye  grafs,  and  the  white  and 
yellow  Clovers  ;  But  they  will,  we  aporehend,  be 
of  no  long  Continuance  \  for  this  Meadow-grafs 
will  loon  overcome  them. 

This  Corn-grafs  Se'ed  may  be  got  from  Mr. 
Eagle,  Seedfman  to  the  Society:  But  by  Reafon 
that  fome  Grades,  the  Clovers  efpecially,  don’t 
profper,  except  where  the  Mould  is  fmall,  and  that 
Grafs  cannot  be  cut  low,  where  the  Surface  is  not 
fmooth  and  equal,  if  it  is  not  become  fne  at  fow. 
ing  the  Barley,  it  will  be  proper  to  delay  fowing 
them  until  another  Year,  and  then  fow  Oats  with 
the  afore-mentioned  Grafs-feeds  ,•  or,  rather  fow 
Peafe,  and  Barley  again  for  the  third  Crop,  and 
therewith  fow  the  Grafs  feeds. 

The  Preparation  of  this  Ground  by  the  Turf- 
fpade  is  propofed,  rather  than  by  the  Horfe  Paring- 
plough,  becaufe  the  Mofs  is  but  of  a  fmall  Deep- 
nefs ;  and  when  it  is  even  pared  by  the  Turf  Ipade, 
the  mody  Earth  remaining  unburnt  will  be  no  more 
than  diffident  to  make  a  reafonable  Mixture  with 
the  Clay  that  is  under  it :  Whereas,  fhould  the 
Horfe-plough  be  ufed,  it  might  not  only  wade  too 
much  of  the  Mofs,  but  likewife  diminiffi  the 
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Height  of  the  Ground  above  the  Water-run  to  an 
improper  Degree. 

The  two  Acres  mentioned  in  the  fecond  Query, 
are  to  be  ordered  as  directed  for  the  other  Parqof 
the  Meadow:  But,  if  they  be  fo  deep  of  Mofs  as 
not  to  admit  of  a  fecond  plowing  in  the  Spring, 
let  the  Allies  be  plowed  down  before  Winter,  as 
prefcribed,  but  not  with  fo  deep  a  Furrow;  and 
before  fowing  the  Corn,  let  the  Lime  be  laid  on 
equally,  well  fpread,  and  in  the  Quantity  propo- 
fed,  or  more  if  you  pleafe.  Then  caufe  the  Grain 
and  Lime  to  be  well  harrowed  into  the  Ground 
together;  after  which,  fow  the  Grafs -feeds,  and 
harrow  them  (lightly. 

The  Ground  to  which  the  third  Query  relates, 
may  be  managed  as  directed  in  the  Anfwer  to  the 
Jirjl,  feeing  no  better  Husbandry  can  be  applied  to 
Ground  in  the  Condition  reprefented  than  Den- 
fniring :  But,  to  fave  Charges,  the  Horfe  plough 
may  be  ufed,  if  the  black  mody  Earth  be  not 
thinner  than  eight  Inches,  and  that  your  Plough¬ 
man  can  make  the  Furrows  no  deeper  than  four; 
In  which  Cafe  four  Inches  of  Mofs  will  be  left  to 
mix  with  the  Clay. 

Now,  that  the  Ground  is  fuppofed  to  be  fully 
drained,  and  laid  down  with  Grafs  -feeds,  if  the 
Water  that  formerly  overflowed  it  can,  upon  mo¬ 
derate  Charges,  be  fo  flopped  by  a  Dam  as  to  co¬ 
ver  it  when  you  pleafe,  put  a  Sluice  in  it,  in  order 
to  work  the  Water  upon  it,  as  directed  in  the  An- 
fwers  to  Mr.  Bethune’ s  Queries,  p.  103.  the  Effect 
of  which  will  be  as  there  let  forth. 

As  to  the  different  Growths  of  the  Thorns  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Query,  it  is  evident,  that  this  has 
proceeded  from  thofe  planted  under  the  upper 
Turfs  being  more  expofed  to  the  Drought  than 
thofe  under  the  fecond  ;  wherefore  it  is  advifed, 
to  canle  a  careful  dextrous  Hand  cut  out  the  dead 
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t>r  decaying  Sets,  put  frefli  ones  in  their  Places, 
fill  up  the  Slit  or  Cut  with  the  bed  Earth  that  can 
be  got,  and  thereafter  put  on  another  Row  of 
Turf  with  more  Mould  at  the  Rack. 

Before  we  conclude,  it  feems  necedary  to  add 
this  Caution,  That  where  Ground  is  to  be  impro* 
ven  by  Denihiring  only,  there  fhould  not  be  taken 
off  it  above  two,  or  three  Crops  at  mod,  before 
it  be  laid  down  to  Grafs ;  and  which  of  thofe  Num¬ 
bers  may  be  mod  proper,  the  Nature  and  Strength 
of  the  "Soil,  and  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  the 
Allies  obtained  by  the  burning  will  dire<d ;  for 
Denihiring  differs,  in  this  refpect,  from  Dung,  that 
though  the  Allies  have  a  dronger  attra&ing  Pow¬ 
er  of  the  Nitre  of  the  Air,  and  other  heavenly  In¬ 
fluences,  than  the  infipid  Earth  had  before  it  was 
burnt,  and  as  confiding  of  fmaller  Particles,  and 
being  more  porous,  are  fitter  Recipients  of  them  ; 
yet  Denfhiring  only  makes  Ground  more  capable 
of  exerting  itfelf,  and  therefore  is  not  only  foon 
waded  by  Tillage,  but,  when  exhauded,  is  in  a 
weaker  Condition  than  formerly.  So  that  the 
Difference  betwixt  Dunging  and  Denihiring  may, 
not  unfitly,  be  compared  to  the  Difference  betwixt 
a  Dram  and  a  Meal  of  good  Meat,  xp  a  Man  when 
faint  and  hungry :  The  fird  may  revive  his  Spi¬ 
rits,  and  enable  him  to  labour  fome  time  longer ; 
but  when  the  Effe<d  is  over,  he  will  be  in  a  weak¬ 
er  Condition  than  before  he  got  it  :  Whereas  the 
lad  will  give  him  new  Supplies  of  both  Spirit  and 
Strength,  and  put  him  in  a  Condition  to  labour  a 
much  longer  Time,  his  Strength  being  thereby 
better  fupported. 

\ 
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Additional  Queries  for  Captain  Halket. 

r  I  'HE  Captain  has  a  Field  of  thirty  or  forty 
Acres  of  Ground  perfectly  drained  ;  the 
greatefl:  Part  of  it  was  yearly  tilled  for  a  good  ma¬ 
ny  Years  pad:,  but  yields  very  poor  Grain. 

The  Soil  of  it,  in  one  Place,  is  a  cold  blue  Clay, 
three  Feet  deep. 

In  another  Place  of  this  Field,  there  is  a  cold 
white  Clay,  alfo  three  Feet  deep,  and  without  any 
Mixture  of  Sand. 

In  a  third  Place,  there  are  four  Inches  of  moorilh 
Earth,  and  below  it  a  yellow  Clay  mixed  with 
Sand. 

In  a  fourth  Place  of  this  Ground,  there  are  fix 
Inches  of  moorilh  Earth,  with  two  Feet  of  Sand 
and  Channel  under  it. 

Adjoining  to  this  Field,  there  is  a  Mofs,  and 
Lime  may  be  had. 

i mo,  Quaritur ,  How  Ihould  this  Ground  be  ma¬ 
naged,  to  make  the  different  Soils  in  it  produce 
stood  Corn  and  Grafs  ? 

■Q 

2 do,  If  this  Ground  Ihould  be  brought  into  this 
Condition,  how  Hi  all  it  be  kept  in  it  : 

He  has  another  Field  of  eight  or  ten  Acres,  alfo 
fully  drained;  the  firlt  Foot  is  good  Earth  and  Sand 
mixed,  and  under  that  is  one  Foot  of  blue  Clay 
and  Sand  mixed.  Lime  may  be  had  for  this  Ground, 
but  no  Mofs. 

Quaritur ,  How  Ihould  this  Field,  which  is  fo  run 
out,  that  it  yields  little,  tho’  it  has  not  been  tilled 
for  many  Years,  be  managed,  to  make  it  produce 
better  Corn  and  Grafs  l 
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1 fihe  Society  s  Anjwers ; 

rlT'^  PI  E  firft  and  fecond  Queries  confiding  of 

J  four  different  Branches,  it  is  anfwered  to 
the  fir  ft.  That  it  appears,  fmee  the  Soil  is  Clay, 
that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  Stiffnefs,  Solidity ? 
Boundnefs  and  Unmouldinefs  of  it,  that  the  Crops 
of  Grain  are  fo  poor  and  of  fo  little  Value  ;  for 
’  Clay  has  much  vegetative  Food  in  it;  but  the 
Plants  having  neither  Hands,  Teeth,  nor  Inflru- 
ments  to  divide  with,  cannot  ufe  it  till  it  be  pul- 
i  verifed,  no  more  than  a  Man,  let  him  be  ever  fo 
hungry,  could,  without  thefe,  or  fome  other  Af- 
fiflance,  fatisfy  himfelf  with  a  Joint  of  raw  Beef? 

1  or  any  fuch  unprepared  Provifion  ;  and  as  the 
Beef,  to  make  it  the  fitter  for  his  Mouth,  and  the 
i  more  agreeable  to  his  Stomach,  would  want  to  be 
1  turned  on  the  Spit,  and  roafled  ;  fo  this  cold  deadifli 
i  Earth,  wants  equally  to  be  prepared  for  the  Food  of 
1  Plants,  by  frequent  Turnings  and  Bakings  in  the 
1  Sun,  whofe  Influences  will  not  only  extract  the 
Tteril  Juices,  but  enliven  it;  and  whofe  Heat  will 
Join  Iflue  with  the  Contuf|on  of  the  Plough,  to 
ipulverife  it,  break  it  into  Pieces  proper  for  their 
I  Mouths,  and  make  Way  for  their  Roots  to  go  in 
Tearch  of  it,  which,  till  it  be  attained  by  them,  re- 
1  mains  ufelefs :  Therefore  give  it  a  compleat  Sum- 
imerTallow;  you  cannot  plow  it  too  often,  nor 
lover-harrow  it,  before  you  give  the  SeedTur. 

Seeing  you  can  get  Lime,  and  have  plenty  of 
IMofs  at  Hand,  compound  Middings  thereof,  with 
Dung,  if  you  can  l'pare  it,  Scourings  of  Ditches, 
:dufly  Earth  from  Horfe-paths  ;  in  fhorr,  as  many 
j  Varieties  as  you  can  get ;  for  the  more  the  Hetero¬ 
geneity  be,  the  greater  will  be  the  Fermentation, 
as  we  have  laid  on  other  Occafions  :  But  though 
the  Lime  is  not  to  be  with -held  or  fpared  ;  yet 
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be  Pure,  the  greateft  of  any  of  the  Quantities  he 
Mofs ;  for  befides  that  Mofs,  of  an  opening  Na¬ 
ture,  will  a  (Tift  greatly  to  feparate  the  bound  Par¬ 
ticles  of  the  Clay  \  it  will  alio,  when  reduced  to 
Powder  or  fmall  Parts,  ferve  in  a  great  Meafure  to 
enrich  it,  Mofs  being  made  up  of  excellent  Mate¬ 
rials,  as  Mr.  Maxwell  has  fhown  in  his  Eilay,  P. 
38.  You  have  diflindt  and  feparate  Rules  for  Sum¬ 
mer-fallowing,  P.  24.  and  making  and  mixing 
Middings,  P.  26. 

Your  Summer-fallow  having  lien  as  rough  as 
pofhble  thro’  the  Winter,  and  tightly  water-furred  ; 
in  the  Spring  harrow  it  well,  and  break  the  Clods  ^ 
then  lay  on  plentifully  of  your  Middings,  which 
being  well  fpread,  plow  down,  and  fow  Barley. 
Next  Year,  take  a  Crop  of  Peafe  :  When  they  are 
cut,  plow  down  the  Stubble  as  foon  as  polfible. 
Next  Spring,  give  it  a  fleering  Fur,  as  they  call  it, 
then  a  Seed-fur,  and  fow  Barley  and  Grafs  feeds. 

After  the  Ground  has  brought  Grafs  from  Grafs- 
feeds  three  Years,  plow  it  up,  take  a  Crop  of  Oats, 
then  a  Crop  of  Peafe,  an4  next  a  Crop  of  Barley 
with  Grafs-feeds  :  When  you  find  your  Ground 
wear  out  of  Heart,  renew  your  Fallowing  and 
Dunging,  and  take  Crops  of  Corn  and  Grafs  as 
prefcribed. 

The  fame  Method  is  to  be  followed  with  refpeft 
to  the  fecond  Branch,  with  this  Variation,  that,  af¬ 
ter  it  is  -crofs- plowed  in  the  Summer,  when  you 
fee  the  Clods  dry,  caufe  gather  them  together  in 
Heaps,  and,  kindling  them  with  fuch  Fewel  as  you 
can  molt  conveniently  get,  burn  them,  and  fpread 
the  Alhes,  as  directed  in  the  Anfwers  to  Mr.  Be - 
thune’s  Queries,  P.  98.  which  will  produce  the  Ef¬ 
fects  there  taken  notice  of.  The  like  burning 
will  be  alfo  proper  for  the  blue  Clay,  if  it  does 
not  fall  with  the  Plowings.  Though  the  Clods 
do  not  burn  to  Allies,  the  Heat  will  make  them 

fall 
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fall  the  more  eafily  by  the  fubfequent  Labour,  and 
will  alfo  enrich  the  Soil. 

As  to  the  third ,  pare  it  with  a  Denihiring  Horfe* 
plough,  and  burn  as  prefcribed :  The  Allies  being 
fpread,  plow  it  up  in  Ridges,  and  let  them  lye  well 
'  water-furred  all  Winter.  Early  in  the  Spring,  har- 
i  row  it,  to  mix  the  Clay  brought  to  Top  (which 
will  be  brittled  by  the  Winter- frofts)  with  the 
Allies,  and  any  moorilh  Earth  that  remained  un¬ 
burnt  ;  then  crofs-plow  it.  After  lying  fome  time 
expofed,  harrow  it  again,  and  lay  on  forty  or  fifty 
Bolls  of  Lime  to  the  Acre ;  which  being  fpread, 
plow  the  Ground  into  Ridges  the  fame  Way  as  at 
;  firlt,  and  fow  Barley;  but  give  it  no  more  harrowing 
j  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  cover  the  Seed:  If 
!  the  Mould  is  become  very  line,  fow  it  under  Fur¬ 
row,  and  give  it  only  a  gentle  Touch  of  Harrow* 
ing. 

The  moorilh  Staple  of  the  fourth  Branch  being 
1  110  thicker  than  fix  Inches,  and  having  only  Sand 
!  and  Channel  below  it,  the  fame  cannot  reafonably 
admit  of  any  Diminution  by  burning.  The  belt 
Method,  according  to  our  Judgment,  will  be,  to 
give  it  a  Summer -fallow,  to  let  it  ly  crofs- plowed 
all  Winter,  and  in  the  mean  time  to  be  preparing 
Middings  of  your  Clay,  Earth,  and  Lime,  made 
up  and  mixed  fuitable  to  the  Rules  offered,  P  26. 
In  the  Spring,  harrow,  lay  on,  and  fpread  your 
Middings,  which  (fince  they  have  no  Dung  in 
them,  the  fertilifing  Juices  whereof  might  be  ex¬ 
haled)  will,  we  are  much  difpofed  to  think,  rather 
gain  than  lole,  by  lying  fome  time  expofed  at  this 
Seafon  of  the  Year  to  receive  and  retain  the  Ef¬ 
fluvia,  Nitre  and  Spirit  of  the  Air;  which  Lime, 
by  its  Nature,  and  the  Clay,  by  being  reduced  to 
fmall  Particles,  is  very  apt  to  do. 

In  June ,  plow  in  this  Manure,  and  fow  Turnips  ; 
for  lowing,  hoeing,  and  fpending  whereof,  you 

Q,  "  have 
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have  feveral  Directions  in  the  Anfwers  to  the  Lord 
Kilkerran's  Queries,  P.  y.  and  Sir  Archibald  Grant's, 

P.  19.  We  leave  it  to  you  to  follow  which  of 
them  you  pleafe. 

By  the  fallowing,  manuring,  growing  and  fpend- 
ing  of  the  Turnips,  the  Ground,  bad  as  it  is,  muft 
Purely  be  enriched,  and  brought  into  a  Condition 
to  yield  a  reafonable  good  Crop,  which  you  may 
take  of  Barley  if  the  Turnips  were  good,  and  of 
Oats  if  they  were  bad  or  indifferent.  Take  Peafe 
for  the  next  Crop,  and  Barley  or  Oats,  as  you  find 
your  Ground  in  Condition,  for  the  third,  and  there¬ 
with  fow  Rye*grafs  and  a  Mixture  of  feveral  Clo¬ 
vers. 

When  you  turn  up  the  Ground  again,  take  Oats 
for  the  firft  Crop,  Peafe  for  the  fecond,  Barley  for 
the  third,  and  therewith  fow  Grafs -feeds  as  before, 
and  fo  on  ;  but  how  foon  foever  you  find  your 
Ground  wearing  out,  repeat  fallowing,  manuring, 
and  the  Turnips. 

If  you  do  not  chufe  this  Way,  and  to  bellow  fo 
much  Labour  ;  after  the  firft  Crop  of  Grain,  where¬ 
with  Grafs-feeds  Ihould  be  fown,  lay  out  the  Ground 
into  regular  Plots  and  Divifions,  with  Walks  or  A- 
venues  feparating  them,  and  plant  all  the  Plots 
promifcuoufly,  and  very  thick,  with  all  or  moil: 
Kinds  of  Trees ;  while  they  are  young  they  will 
ihelter,  and  fo  nurle  up  one  another ;  and  as  they 
grow’  up,  and  begin  to  incumber,  the  worft  may 
be  weeded  out,  and,  for  fome  Ufe  or  other,  will 
do  more  than  return  all  the  Charge  they  have  coil:  * 
in  the  Purchafe  or  by  the  Planting:  As  Firs  are 
the  beft  Shelterers  and  Nurfes,  plant  one  of  them 
betwixt  each  two  of  any  other  Species. 

When  the  fown  Grades  wear  out  upon  the  Ave¬ 
nues,  give  them  a  Summer-fallowing  ;  on  which 
low  Peafe,  plow  them  down  for  a  Dunging,  and 
next  Year  fow  Barley  and  Graft  deeds  ;  By  thefe 

Plow- 
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Flowings,  the  Trees  will  be  benefited,  for  the  cut' 
ting  of  their  big  Roots  will  occafion  their  putting 
forth  fmallones  more  numerous,  and  many  Fibres; 
which  running  into  the  Walks  among  the  ftirred 
and  enriched  Earth,  will  caufe  the  outer  Rows  grow 
ftronger  and  taller  than  the  reft,  and  by  their  Beild 
occafion  thofe  within  ro  grow  the  better  likewife. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  more  you  labour  and 
manure  your  Avenues,  the  more  you  improve  your 
whole  Plantations. 

As  to  the  Query  anent  the  eight  or  ten  Acres 
perfe&ly  drained,  the  firft  Foot  good  Earth,  the 
fecond  blue  Clay,  both  mixed  with  Sand,  (though 
worn  out)  there  feems  to  be  fmall  Difficulty.  In 
the  firft  Place,  we  can  propofe  nothing  better  than 
a  Summer-fallow,  as  directed.  idly.  Liming,  with 
a  little  Dung,  if  you  have  it ;  or,  if  you  have 
Sheep,  fold  them  in  Hurdles  upon  the  Fallow. 
As  you  are  able  to  dung,  fo  you  may  crop  with 
Grain  ;  and  with  the  laft  Crop,  fow  Grafs-feeds,  or 
fallow  again;  but  if  you  fow  Grafs-feeds,  take 
particular  Notice  that  you  do  not  over-crop  your 
Ground  ;  for  it  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  good 
Husbandry,  to  wear  it  out  before  fowing  them, 
but  e  contra  :  Yea,  though  you  defign  a  Summer- 
fallow,  you  fhould  not  run  it  out ;  for  the  richer 
that  it  is,  it  will,  during  the  Fallow,  draw  the 
more  Riches  from  the  Atmofphere ;  Minus  ha • 
bentibus ,  minus  datur ,  et  vice  verfa • 

QUERIES  by  Sir  Willi  am  Baird  of 
Newbaith. 

SIR  fVMiam  has  purchafed  about  fifty  Acres  of 
Ground,  whereof  nine  is  Meadow,  pretty 
good;  the  reft  is  all  Heath  or  fhort  Heather,  very 

full  of  ftrong  Whins.  About  twelve  Acres  of  it 

has 
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has  buffered  the  Plow  three  or  four  Years,  and  pro¬ 
duced  pretty  good  Corn. 

Qu&ritur ,  What  Hi  all  be  done,  to  bring  them  to 
good  Grafs,  and  to  keep  them  free  of  Whins  ? 

The  relt  of  the  Field  is  untouched;  but,  Trials 
having  been  made,  the  Ground  feems  pretty  (Irong, 
being  Clay  and  Sand  mixed. 

Quxritur,  Which  is  the  bed  Way  to  improve  it 
for  Corn,  or  for  Grafs  ? 

The  Querid  is  near  Lime,  can  provide  the  clean¬ 
ing  of  Ditches,  and  wants  to  improve  this  Field 
and  the  Policy  of  it ;  becaufe  it  lies  near  his  Houfe. 
The  Field  is  fomewhat  wet,  but  it  can  be  drained* 

The  Society  s  Answers. 

THE  Soil,  tho’  hitherto  negleTed,  being  very 
improveable,  we  are  glad,  for  the  Good  and 
Ornament  of  the  Country,  that  it  is  become  the 
Property  of  one  fo  able  and  willing  to  bedow  up¬ 
on  it,  boih  for  Profit  and  Policy,  which  are  not  in¬ 
confident.  The  fird  Steps  to  be  made  are,  in- 
clofing,  dividing  and  draining;  but  before  you  fall 
to  work,  it  is  fit  to  make  a  Plan  ;  becaufe,  while 
your  Defign  is  only  on  Paper,  it  is  ealily  altered 
and  reformed,  as  for  Conveniency  or  Pleafure  you 
defire. 

When  you  have  planned  out  the  Field  to  your 
Mind,  inclofe  and  divide  it  by  double  Ditches, 
leaving  a  Space  of  thirty  or  forty  Feet  betwixt 
them  for  planting.  The  Planting  when  it  come? 
up,  befides  the  Pleafure  of  it,  will  turn  to  great 
Account ;  and  the  Inclofures  yearly,  while  it 
grows,  will  thereby  be  iheltered  and  kept  warm, 
if  the  Ditches  neceftary  for  inclofing  and  dividing 
the  Ground  do  not  lufficiently  drain  it,  make  fur¬ 
ther  Ufe  of  your  Level  till  you  lay  the  whole  per- 

Thefe 
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Thefe  Things  being  done,  (and  no  doubt,  Sir 
William  conducing  them,  they  will  be  well  done), 
the  twelve  Acres  already  in  Tillage,  if  they  be  in 
(heart,  may  be  made  fine  and  mouldy,  and  laid  down 
jwith  Grafs-feeds;  if  they  are  not,  they  may  be 
(brought  into  it  by  a  well  ordered  Slimmer- fallow, 
and  the  Application  of  compofl  Middings  of  Lime, 

:!  the  Cleanings  of  the  Meadow-ditches  you  mention, 

1  Dung  if  you  can  fpare  it,  and  as  many  different 
Ingredients  as  you  can  get,  made  up,  ordered  and 
mixed,  fuitable  to  Rules  offered  P.  26.  and,  in  the 
I  laft  Cafe  efpecially,  you  have  Reafon  to  expert 
:  plentiful  Crops,  firft  of  Corn,  and  then  of  Grafs; 

1  which,  to  make  Cure  Work,  wre  advife  you  to  fow 
iwith  the  firft  Crop  of  Grain:  For  although  the 
fallowing  and  the  manuring  propofed  will  Purely 
put  the  Ground  into  fuch  a  Condition,  that  it 
|  could  yield  repeated  good  Crops  of  Grain  ;  yet  no 
Lois  can  attend  the  Want  of  them,  fince  large 
Crops  of  Clover,  wfith  only  a  fmall  Mixture  of 
Rye-grafs,  will  not  only  be  equivalent,  but  they, 
whether  cut  or  paftuied,  will,  at  lead,  keep  the 
Ground  in  as  good  Condition  as  they  found  it, 
while  the  Clover  prevails  :  Whereas,  if  by  more 
Crops  of  Grain  the  Ground  be  more  worn  out, 
the  Grades  muft  be  proportionally  worfe,  and  the 
Improvement  by  them  the  lefs. 

As  to  the  keeping  of  the  Ground  free  of  Whins, 
i  you  will  find  Directions  given,  in  anfwer  to  the 
!  fame  Query  propofed  by  the  Lord  Rofs,  P.  107. 
is  feqq.  which  will  hold  in  Practice. 

The  reft  of  this  your  new  Purchafe,  is  firft  to  be 
j  cleared  of  the  old  Whins,  by  hoeing  or  grubbing 
1  them  up  ;  and  then  you  may  try  two  Ways  for  fur- 
I  ther  Improvement;  the  one  is,  by  denfhiring, 

!  and  mixing  Lime  with  the  Afhes ;  the  other,  by 
1  Summer-fallowing,  and  liming  at  the  fame  time® 
We  believe  either  may  do  well :  But  Experience, 
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the  bed  Teacher  even  of  the  wifed,  will,  to  your 
own  Obfervation,  prove  which  anfwers  heft.  We 
lhall  only  add,  that  if  your  Crops  prove  equally 
good  after  the  Fallow,  it  is  more  advifeable  to  con¬ 
tinue  that  Courfe  of  Husbandry  than  the  other ; 
becaufe,  by  it  there  is  no  Confumption  of  the 
Staple,  as  by  burning  there  is. 

Mr.  Scot  of  ScotdarvetV  Letter  to  Mr. 
Hope  of  Rankeilor,  Trefes>  with  refpetl 
to  Sea-ware. 

S  I  R, 

I  Had  the  favour  of  your  Letter,  wherein  you 
defire,  in  the  Name  of  the  Society,  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  Nature  of  Sea-ware.  The  Method 
of  ufing  which,  all  along  the  Coafls  of  Scotland ,  is 
fo  univerfal,  and  the  general  Good  arifing  from  it 
fo  well  known,  that  you  can  exped  from  me  no¬ 
thing  new  about  it,  for  mod  of  the  Gentlemens 
Eftates  that  are  fituated  near  the  Coads,  and  my 
own  in  particular,  would  decline  in  more  than 
the  half  of  their  prefent  Value,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  Benefit*of  this  excellent  Manure  ;  by  the  Help 
of  which,  Land,  that  would  not  otherwife  be  worth 
ten  Shillings  the  Acre,  pays  from  twenty  to  forty. 

It  is  moftly  ufed  for  Bear;  and  the  Farmers 
watch  every  Opportunity  when  it  is  thrown  in  by 
the  Sea,  and  lay  it  on  at  all  Seafons,  in  Autumn, 
Winter,  and  Spring.  But  if  they  could  have  it  at 
their  Choice,  in  my  Opinion,  it  would  do  bed  about 
the  Month  of  March ,  immediately  before  their 
fleering ;  for  being  then  plowed  into  the  Ground, 
and  plowed  up  again  to  the  Seed,  it  is  incorporat¬ 
ed  and  blended  with  the  Soil :  Whereas,  if  it  be 
laid  on  in  Autumn,  before  the  fallowing  or  firfl 
plowing,  it  is  too  much  wafted  before  the  Spring; 
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and  if  it  be  laid  on  to  the  Seed- fur,  it  is  apt  to 
j  burn  the  Ground  in  a  dry  Seafon,  though  it  will 
do  very  well  in  this  laft  Method  in  a  wet  Sum- 
j  mer. 

It  has  no  long  Continuance  ;  for  the  Effe&s  of  it 
!  the  fecond  Year  are  but  juft  felt,  though  in  ftrong 
I  clay  Land  they  lay  it  on  thicker,  and  give  it  no  o- 
!  ther  Manure  for  three  Crops,  viz.  Bear,  Oats, 

1  Peafe  and  Beans  *. 

There  is  a  Kind  of  Land  along  all  the  Coaft 
which  is  gravelly,  and  covered  over  fo  thick  with 
Sea-ftones,  that,  to  look  at  it,  one  would  not  think 
that  Corn  could  fpring  through  them  ;  and  there  is 
another  Sort  of  Land  that  is  a  deadifhSand;  To  both 
thefe  Grounds  Sea- ware  is  the  only  Manure  f  for 
Dung  of  all  Kinds  has  been  often  tried,  but  with 
no  Succefs,  and  yet  Sea-ware  brings  excellent 
Crops  of  Bear.  To  this  Kind  of  Ground  they  ge» 
nerally  give  but  two  Furrows  ;  and  they  chule  to 
lay  on  the  Sea-ware  before  the  firft:  plowing. 
They  fow  Bear  two  Years  following,  and  the  third 
Year  Peafe ;  and  every  Year  that  they  fow  Bear, 
they  lay  on  the  Sea-ware  }  and  fo  repeat  the  fame 
Method  f. 

There  is  no  fuch  Thing  as  ley  Land  upon  the 
Coaft,  nor  Land  that  has  not  carried  Crops  with¬ 
out  Intermiffion  fince  the  Memory  of  Man  :  But 
I  have  known  the  Ware  carried  up,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  a  Mile  or  two  from  the  Sea,  laid  upon 
ley  Ground  in  very  ill  heart,  and  after  it  a  very 
good  Crop  of  Oats,  thor  the  Ground  be  but  once 

plowed, 

*  I  cannot  doubt  but  this  Method  might  be  altered  to  Ad¬ 
vantage,  by  throwing  out  the  Oats,  lowing  Bear,  and  Peale 
and  Beans  alternately,  and  laying  on  the  Ware  for  every  fecond 
Crop  of  Peale  and  Beans. 

f  I  think  it  wTould  be  a  better  Way  to  fow  Bear  and  Peale 
'  alternately,  and  to  lay  on  the  Ware  to  the  Peafe. 
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plowed,  and  fometimes  Bear,  if  plowed  again  m 
the  Spring. 

They  feldom  or  never  make  Ufe  of  it  in  this 
Country  with  any  Mixture  ;  but  I  tried  it  mixed  in 
the  Summer-time  in  a  Midding  with  Earth  that 
was  but  very  indifferent,  and  next  Spring  I  laid  it 
on  to  the  Seed-furrow,  and  had  a  very  good  Crop 
of  Bear  :  For  tho?  the  Ware  will  melt  away  and 
evanifh,  yet  the  Earth  with  which  it  is  mixed  will 
retain  its  Salts,  and  have  their  Effects  upon  the 
Ground  on  which  it  is  laid. 

What  1  have  hitherto  obferved  is  only  of  Ware 
thrown  in  by  the  Sea,  which  the  Farmers  call  In¬ 
come  IV are :  But  there  is  a  Kind  of  Ware  that  at 
low  Water  they  cut  from  the  Rocks,  which  is  of  a 
much  ftronger  Nature,  and  will  lafh  full  three 
Years ;  this  cods  them  much  more  Labour,  but 
brings  them  greater  Recompence;  and  I  think  the 
bed  Time  of  laying  this  on  the  Ground  would  be 
in  Autumn,  before  their  fallowing,  becaufe  it  is 
not  fo  foon  waded  as  the  other ;  and  by  this 
Means  it  would  exert  itfelf  more  for  the  firfl 
Crop. 

Sea-ware  does  very  wrell  in  Kitchen-gardens, 
produces  Pot-herbs  and  Roots  of  all  Sorts ;  and 
by  its  Help  I  have  feen  them  of  an  extraordinary 
Size.  I  have  known  it  laid  about  Fruit-trees,  and 
they  became,  from  being  perfe&ly  barren,  very 
fruitful.  In  the  Winter-time  it  may  be  mixed 
moderately  with  Earth  that  is  about  the  Tree  ; 
for  too  much  of  it  would  kill  the  Roots  :  But  in 
the  Summer  Time  it  mud  only  be  laid  about  the 
Tree  above  the  Surface,  becaufe,  by  digging  the 
Earth  in  that  Seafon,  the  Roots  of  the  Tree  may 
be  indangered  by  the  Drought  of  Summer. 

As  the  Farmers  of  this  Country  prefer  this  Ma¬ 
nure  to  any  other,  efpeciaily  for  their  light  Grounds, 

ib  it  is  by  far  more  eauly  tranfported  \  for  one  Load 

of 
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of  it  will  go  as  far  as  two  of  Dung,  though  in¬ 
deed  they  have  generally  a  bad  Road  from  the 
Sea-lhore,  being  either  deep  of  Sand,  or  rocky. 

The  Practice  of  Summer-fallowing  has  not  yet 
obtained  among  the  Farmers  of  this  Country;  fo 
that  Sea-ware,  fo  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been 
tried  upon  a  Summer-fallow  :  But  I  doubt  not  but 
it  would  do  very  well,  efpecially  if  it  be  plow¬ 
ed  down  immediately  when  it  is  laid  on. 

LETTER  and  QUERIES  diverted  to 
Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeilor,  as  Trefes,  and 
by  him  communicated  to  the  Society . 

S  I  R, 

I  Have  two  Inclofures,  of  twelve  Acres  each, 
fenced  with  Stone  and  Lime  Wails.  When  1 
inclofed  this  Ground,  it  bore  a  Ihort  Heath,  and  in 
fome  Places  a  four  Grafs.  It  was  quite  over- run 
with  Broom  or  Whins,  which  I  made  the  Labourers 
dig  up.  Thereafter  it  was  plowed  and  crofs  plow¬ 
ed,  drained,  and  then  drelfed  with  Dung,  other 
Earth,  and  the  Lime  of  old  Houfes.  1  cannot  be 
pofitive  what  other  Mixtures  there  were ;  for  ic 
was  nine  Years  ago,  and  I  was  little  at  Home  while 
it  was  a-doing;  but  it  was  fown  with  Wheat,  and 
I  had  a  very  good  Increafe.  I  was  fenlible,  how- 
:  ever,  it  had  not  got  lufficient  Manure,  therefore  I 
laid  it  down  the  next  Year  with  Barley  and  Rye- 
grafs.  The  Crop  of  Barley  was  tolerable,,  and  af¬ 
terwards  the  Rye-grafs  was  very  good  for  two 
Years.  I  made  Hay  of  it  the  frit  Year,  and  it  hath 
been  paffured  ever  f  nee  :  But  I  foon  found  out  that 
I  had  guefled  too  well,  that  it  had  not  got  Manure 
enough,  to  overcome  either  the  Hungrinefs  of  the 
Soil,  or  the  Trumpery  of  Broom,  Whins  and  Weeds, 

R  that 
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that  grew  upon  it ;  yet  I  could  not  want  the  FielcTs> 
having  no  other  Grounds  fenced :  So  that  I  had 
but  little  Profit.  However,  the  Wheat,  the  Barley* 
and  the  firfh  Year's  Hay,  more  than  repaid  my 
Cods  ;  and  the  Ground,  though  little  worth,  is 
twice  as  good  as  it  was  before  I  began  to  it. 

I  had,  about  two  Years  ago,  a  Gentleman  here 
who  hath  good  Skill  of  Husbandry;  and  I  alked 
his  Advice  about  one  of  thefe  Inclofures  which 
I  thought  worfl.  Having  told  him  I  did  not  in¬ 
cline  to  plow  it  up,  becaufe,  though  I  had  got 
fome  additional  Inclofures,  yet  I  had  not  enough; 
his  Advice  was,  to  lay  about  ten  Cartfuls  of  flaked 
Lime  upon  the  Acre  of  it,  and  that  he  had  heard  it 
would  not  only  dellroy  the  Whins,  Crc.  but  would 
mend  the  Grafs  fo  much,  that  it  would  be  the  ear- 
lie!!:  Hay  the  next  Year.  I  mowed  down  the  Bullies* 
burnt  them,  fpread  the  Afhes  ;  then  I  laid  down 
the  Lime  as  directed ;  But,  when  the  Spring 
came  on,  (for  the  Lime  was  laid  on  in  OBober  and 
November)  there  was  fo  fmali  Appearance  of  Hay, 
that  little  Grafs  was  to  be  feen.  However,  fome 
Horfes  were  put  into  the  Inciofure,  and  they  grew 
very  fat ;  but  the  Bufhes  grew  flrongly.  I  could  not 
get  Lime  of  my  own,  nor  could  I  get  any  more  to 
buy  than  what  was  laid  upon  the  half  of  the  Field. 
Upon  the  other  half  of  it  1  laid  fome  Pigeon- 
dung;  and  I  made  an  Experiment  of  Clay,  which 
I  in  all  have  Occafion  to  mention  afterwards. 

1  plowed  up  the  whole  Field,  and  fowed  it  lafl 
Spring  with  Oats  ;  and  indeed  I  had  both  good 
Oats  and  good  Straw.  Now,  1  would  beg  your  Ad¬ 
vice,  what  1  fhall  do  with  it  next.  The  Field,  as  I 
have  told  you,  is  twelve  Acres;  It  is  not  plowed 
this  Seafon  yet;  but  I  have  Strength  enough  to  do 
it  in  a  fe  v  Days.  The  Whins  are  riling  very  fall. 

Before  I  go  further,  1  ihall  let  you  know  the 
Soil ;  A  Part  of  it  is  a  fandy  Channel  or  Gra¬ 
vel; 
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!  vel ;  other  Parts  of  it  are  a  reddilh,  fpouty  Sand; 
the  reft  of  it  is  a  cold  Clay.  I  fhall  next  inform 
you  what  Kinds  of  Manure  I  have  ;  Firft,  I  have  a 
Kind  of  Sea-clay,  that  I  may  have  for  the  fetch¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  Mile.  By  the  Sea-clay  1  mean,  a 
t  hollow  Ground  that  is  Clay,  upon  which  at  every 
i  Spring-tide  the  Sea  comes,  and  cannot  get  off  a- 
;  gain,  but  finks  into  the  Ground  ;  It  was  that  which. 

I  told  you  I  had  tried,  and  where  it  was  laid  the 
Oats  grew  five  Feet  high.  I  have  Sea— fand,  at  a- 
bout  the  fame  Diftance  as  the  Clay  ;  but  our  Sand 
i|  is  not  a  fhelly  Sand,  i  have  a  Dung— hill  of  Earth, 
Horfe- dung,  Coal— allies,  Sa  S.  S,  which  I  have 
been  collecting  thefe  nine  Months,  and  is  nearer 
the  Field  than  any  of  the  other  Manures. 

The  Farmers  here  have  been  afked,  what  Me¬ 
thod  I  fhould  follow?  and  they  fay,  that  Part  of 
the  Inclofure  that  was  limed  will  carry  a  Crop  of 
Barley  with  one  Furrow  ;  but  that  the  reft  will  re¬ 
quire  more  Labour  and  more  Drefhng.  I  am  at  a 
iols  what  to  do  :  But  1  fhall  tell  you  one  or  two 
Ways  that  I  myfelf  am  inclined  to,  with  Submift 
fton  to  your  better  Judgment ;  for,  tho’  1  be  but 
a  young  Farmer,  I  am  weary  of  the  Way  that  is 
ufed  by  my  Brother  Farmers,  and  fhall  be  very 
ready  to  follow  Advice,  when  I  think  it  carries 
Reafon  with  it  ;  and  the  little  Piece  that  hatn  been 
fet  out  by  your  Order,  hath  fo  much  convinced 
me  of  the  Skill  and  good  Intentions  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Society,  that  I  hope  you  will  continue  to 
j  do  all  the  Good  you  can  to  the  Country. 

|  The  Method  I  propofe  is  this  ;  firft  to  plow  up 
this  Field  immediately,  then  to  lay  upon  the  clay 
'Ground  Sea— fand,  but  how  much  is  proper  for  an 
Acre  I  don't  know:  Upon  the  fandy  Ground  to 
lay  on  the  Sea-clay  ;  and,  where  the  Ground  is 

i  gravelly  and  thin,  to  lay  on  the  Dung-hill,  that  is 

made 
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made  of  Earth,  Horfe-dung,  &c.  which  will  make 
an  Addition  to  the  Thicknefs  of  the  Soil. 

I  know  not,  if  plowing  the  Land  juft  now, 
laying  on  the  Manure,  and  giving  only  a  Seed- 
furrow,  will  do;  or,  if  it  mud  have  three  Furs, 
as  is  the  common  Way.  I  would  fow  this 
Ground  with  Barley,  and  the  broad  Clover ;  reap 
the  Crop  of  Barley  ;  the  Year  afterwards,  take 
what  Crops  of  Clover  I  can,  and  carry  the  Hay 
out  of  that  Inclofure  to  the  other,  of  twelve  Acres, 
that  is  juft  next  it.  It  hath  been  .thole  twelve 
Years  in  Failure,  and  the  Whins,  &c.  mowed  thefe 
two  Years  twice  a— year  :  It  hath  been  well  fed; 
for  I  have  had  young  Horfes  upon  it  Summer  and 
•Winter;  in  Winter  Hay  hath  been  given  them  in 
Racks,  and  they  have  been  removed  from  Place 
to  Place  :  but  having  now  got  fome  other  Places 
for  them,  i  incline  to  give  the  Hay  to  black  Cattle; 
and  by  that  Means  to  get  the  Ground  equally 
dunged. 

iTj  t 

This,  I  hope,  will  enrich  the  Ground  that  is 
in  Palture,  and  make  it  fit  for  Corn,  while  the  o— 
ther  Inclofure  that  I  take  the  Hay  off  is  to  fuller 
nothing;  fince  the  Way  I  propofe  to  ufe  it,  is  af¬ 
ter  a  Method  I  am  told  is  juft  now  much  pradti- 
fed  in  England,  viz .  When  they  have  got  one  Year 
of  the  Clover,  and  taken  as  many  Crops  as  they 
can,  they  let  it  Hand  the  fecond  Year  till  it  is  in 
full  Bloflom  ;  then  they  roll  it  with  a  wooden 
Roller,  and  plow*  it  down  :  This  I  fuppofe  will 
happen  in  the  End  of  May,  or  Beginning  of  June . 
They  take  care  that  it  is  perfectly  covered  with 
the  Furrow.  At  Wheat-feed  Time  they  plow  it 
again;  and  by  that  Means  they  fay  it  is  fo  well 
rotten  that  they  fow  Wheat,  and  expect  a  great 
Crop.  1  think  this  would  be  a  very  good  Way  of 
ufing  my  Ground ;  becaufe,  the  often  cuttingof  the 

Clover, 
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Clover,  and  the  plowing  it  down  will  not  give  the 
?  Whins,  <&c.  leave  to  make  any  great  Advance. 

The  other  Way  I  was  thinking  of  is,  to  give  the 
I  Manure  I  propofed,  but  inftead  of  Barley,  to  fow 
it  with  Peafe;  after  the  Peafe,  to  low  Wheat, 
thinking  the  DreiTing  I  incline  to  give  it,  and  the 
Peafe,  may  make  it  llrong  enough  for  Wheat.  I 
confefs  the  firft  Way  pleafes  me  bed: ;  becaufe  I 
can  the  fooner  get  a  Quantity  of  Grafs  to  bring 
in  the  other  Inciofure,  and  not  be  at  the  Expenc© 
of  Carriage,  which,  I  am  fure,  whatever  my  Bro¬ 
ther  Farmers  think,  is  the  Thing  that  coffs  mod:. 

I  am  laying  out  fome  Ground  for  Turnips,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  Directions :  I  would  alk  one  Que- 
ftion  upon  this  Head,  viz*  Will  manuring  the  Ground 
s  with  Sea-ware  have  the  fame  EffeCt  that  Dung 
will  have:  If  this  Correfpondence  is  not  trouble- 
I  fome,  you  fhall  have  more  of  it  from  one  who 

1  wifnes  you  all  Succefs. 

' 1  he  Society  s  Answers. 

r  |  you  are  pleaded  to  conceal  your  Name, 

which  it  is  not  ourBufinefs  ro  enquire  into*, 
yet  you  have  difcovered,  by  the  didinCl  Account 
you  give  11s  of  the  Ground,  with  refpect  to  which 
>  you  defire  our  Advice,  and  of  the  Method  ofMa^ 
nagement  you  have  hitherto  ufed,  and  incline  to 
r  proceed  in,  that  you  are  not  a  Stranger  to  that 
)  Science,  in  which  we  are  very  defirous  to  be  help¬ 
ful  to  others  ;  and  tho’  we  Ihould  think  ourfelves 
very  happy,  in  having  your  Afliftance  in  refolving 
Queftions  of  this  Nature,  fent  us  from  Perlbns  of 
lefs  Knowledge  in  thefe  Matters,  yet  we  will  not 

2  decline  laying  our  Opinion  upon  this  Cafe  before 
you. 

j  The  Ground  bearing  a  fhort  Heath,  upon  a  Soil, 
whereof  part  is  gravelly;  part  Sand,  and  part  CD), 

the 
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the  natural  Difpofition  of  fuch  Grounds  being  eL 
ther  to  return  to  Heath  again,  or  Whins,  Broom, 
or  fuch  Trumpery,  there  is  a  Neceffity,  either  to 
continue  them,  after  their  firft  breaking  up,  in 
Tillage  and  good  Manuring  for  feveral  Years  toge¬ 
ther,  in  order  to  reduce  the  Soil  to  a  natural  Sweet- 
nefs,  and  diftipate  thofe  malignant  Qualities  that 
occafioned  the  Heath,  drc.  by  Expolitions.  to  the 
Sun,  Rains  and  Frofts  ;  or  elfe,  to  break  it  up  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  will,  by  the  more  violent  Influ¬ 
ence  of  Fire,  reduce  it  more  fpeedily  to  a  health¬ 
ful  State  :  So  that,  had  this  Ground  at  firft  been 
tienfhired,  and  only  one  Crop  taken,  after  Prepa¬ 
ration  with  the  Manurings  of  Sand  and  Clay  applied 
to  the  different  Soils,  as  mentioned  in  your  Letter  *, 
there  is  no  Reaf'on  to  believe  that  you  would  have 
Been  put  to  a  Repetition  of  your  Labour. 

But  we  muft  now  look  forward,  and  fin  all  take 
the  Ground  as  in  its  prefent  State,  and  lay  before 
you  our  Advice,  with  refpect  to  the  proper  Me¬ 
thod  of  managing  it,  either  for  Corn,  or  with  Grafs, 
to  Advantage. 

It  is  with  Manures  as  with  Medicines  ;  fo me  al¬ 
ter  the  Habit  or  Difpofition  of  the  Body  to  which 
they  are  applied  ;  others  only  prompt  and  aftift. 
Mature  in  the  Way  flie  herfelf  points  out.  Nou- 
rifhing  Food  is  very  good  for  a  low  and  weak  Con- 
dilution,  not  labouring  under  a  chronical  Diflem-- 
per,  which  would  be  a  bad  Practice  was  it  a— • 
cute,  and  where  there  are  vifible  Symptoms  on 
a  difordered  Habit  ;  for  thereby  the  Diftemper: 
would  be  fed,  and  fooner  puihed  to  a  Crifis,, 
whereof  the  Effects  might  be  fatal.  It  is  juft  fo: 
with  Soils  j  where  they  are  poor,  and  produce: 
little,  Dung,  Lime,  and  other  Manures,  may  have: 
a  good  Effed;  but  where  the  Soil  appears  depra- 


*  It  was  fuppofed  to  be  wrote  by  the  Earl  of  Haddington* 
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1  xed  and  corrupt,  by  its  producing  Whins  and  other 
Trumpery,  the  Application  of  Manure,  in  that 
Cafe,  only  drengthens  and  forwards  their  Growth  ; 

1  fo  that  fomething  is  firft  to  be  done  for  correcting 
1  thele  bad  Qualities,  before  the  Manure  be  applied, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  fertile  in  a  better  Crop  • 

:  and  thus  the  liming  of  the  Inclofure,  mentioned 
1  in  your  Letter,  was  rather  a  feeding  of  the  Difeafe 
it  laboured  under,  than  a  Cure. 

It  is  proper  alfo  to  condder  the  different  Natures 
i  of  Manures;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  the  Dung  of  Hor- 
;  fes  is  not  proper  for  Tandy  Grounds,  being  too  hot, 
as  may  be  obferved  from  thefe  Fields  when  they 
tathe  upon  them  in  Summer  ;  where,  in  place  of 
throwing  up  a  frelh  tender  Grafs,  as  it  does  on  Clay 
Grounds,  it  commonly  burns  up  all  under  and  about 
it  j  whereas,  the  tathing  of  Cows  has  the  fame  Effecl 
|  upon  fandy  Paflures,  that  Horfe-dung  has  upon 
Clay  Grounds,  in  bringing  up  good  Grafs. 

The  Sea-clay  mentioned  in  your  Letter  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  proper  Manure  for  that  Part  of  the 
Inclofure  you  applied  it  to;  but  in  regard  that,  by 
the  Situation  of  the  Place  from  which  you  took 
it,  it  appears  to  be  for  mod  part  covered  with  Wa- 
5  ter,  whereby  it  mud  be  impregnate  with  many  un- 
defirable  Qualities,  from  its  want  of  a  due  Expo- 
pofition  to  the  Sun  and  Air,  to  diged  the  Salt  it 
i  receives  from  the  Tides  into  a  proper  Difpofition 
I  for  Vegetation,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  it  right- 
1  ly  prepared  before  it  be  applied  as  a  Manure  ;  and 
>  we  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  bed  Way  to  do  it  is 
to  make  it  up  into  great  Heaps,  with  a  Mixture  of 
Lime  fufficient  to  break  the  Vifcidity  of  the  Clay, 
t  and  a  good  Proportion  of  Cow  and  Horfe  Dung, 

I  S»  St  St 

After  it  has  lien  in  this  Manner  for  the  Space  of 
three  or  four  Weeks,  or  upwatds,  let  it  be  delved 
over  from  1  op  to  Bottom,  in  the  Manner  that 

Ground 
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Ground  is  trenched,  and  raifed  into  a  Heap,  at  Ieafi 
four  or  five  Feet  high,  the  higher  and  larger  the 
better  :  Then  it  will  heat  like  a  GardenHot-bed, 
and  by  the  Fermentation  be  reduced  to  a  fmall  fat 
Mould,  If  this  firft  Heat  fhould  go  o ft  (which 
you  will  eafily  know  by  thrufting  a  Pole  into  it) 
before  it  has  produced  this  Effect,  it  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  over  again  as  formerly,  and  it  will  take  a  new 
Heat,  which  is  a  very  great  Advantage  to  it,  be- 
fides  the  better  mixing  of  the  Manures  :  Then  it 
will  make  an  excellent  Compofi:  for  the  gravelly 
and  fandy  Part  of  the  Inclofure,  if  dunged  with  it, 
at  the  Rate  of  fifty  or  fixty  Cartfuls  per  Acre. 

If  the  like  Method  be  taken  with  the  fame  Sea 
Clay,  mixed  withHorfe  Dung,  your  Coal  Afnes  in 
place  of  Cow  Dung,  and  double  the  Quantity  of 
Lime  prefcribed,  and  be  turned  and  managed  in  the 
fame  Manner  as  above,  it  may  be  applied  to  the 
Clay  Part  of  the  Inclofure  with  Succefs ;  or,  as  you 
fay,  Sea  Sand  for  the  Clay  Soil,  in  place  of  the  Sea 
Clay,  or  Part  of  both  may  be  ufed  ;  for  your  Sand, 
though  it  has  no  Shells  in  it,  will  do  Service  to 
the  Clay  Ground,  by  the  Salts  that  it  will  carry  a- 
long,  otherwife  than  by  rendering  it  more  free  and 
loofe. 

Of  this  the  Farmers  below  Dumfries,  and  others 
upon  that  Coaft,  have  certain  Experience ;  and 
they  apply  it  even  to  their  light,  hazely,  or  fandy 
Soils,  with  Succefs.  Indeed  they  chufe  to  have 
Mud  with  the  Sand,  and  this  they  call  S/etch;  yet 
we  believe  Shelf,  which  are  a  more  durable  Ma¬ 
nure,  would  more  effectually  correct  the  four, 
Iteril  Juices  of  your  cold  Clay,  being  of  their  own 
Nature  an  Alcali,  which  is  a  dircCt  Oppofite  to 
Acids. 

Having  detained  yon  long  upon  the  Nature  of 
Manures,  and  their  different  Preparations,  we  ihalll 

proceed  to  give  our  Opinion  as  to  the  Manage¬ 
ment! 
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anent  of  the  Ground :  But  the  Method  we  have 
laid  down  to  ourfelves,  of  booking  Queries  fent 
to  us,  and  the  Anfwers  made  thereto,  that  others 
lefs  knowing  may  have  the  Benefit  of  them,  ob- 
liging  us  to  be  the  more  particular,  we  hope  you 
will  not  “grudge  the  reading  of  what  we  write, 
chiefly  for  the  Instruction  of  others.  If  you  find 
any  Thing  amifs  in  it,  we  hope  you’ll  have  the 
Goodnefs  to  communicate  it  to  us. 

Altho’  the  Oats  that  grew  upon  your  Ground 
laft  Year  were  fo  very  good,  yet  fince  the  Whins 
|  continue  to  prevail,  it  is  propofed  that  it  be 
deep  plowed  with  a  fnarp  winged  or  feathered 
I  Sock,  and  a  very  Iharp,  well  fteel’d  Coulter,  to 
!  cut  the  Roots  of  all  Whins,  Broom,  or  other  Trum- 
!  pery.  In  jifril,  plow  it  crofs  with  Irons  in  like 
1  trim,  and  break  the  Clods  with  Harrows,  or  as  you 
j  bed  can.  In  the  Beginning  of  June,  plow  with 
(  a  fmall  narrow  Furrow7,  fow  Turnips,  and  hoe  and 
!  fpend  them  as  direTed  in  the  Anfwers  to  the  Lord 
i  KilkerrarJ s  Queries,  P.  5.  or  Sir  Archibald  Grands, 

I  P.  19.  There  different  Ways  are  propofed;  we 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  which  is  heft,  and 
to  follow  that :  But  w7hich  foever  of  them  you 
take,  it  muff  contribute  much  to  the  Deftruclion 
of  your  Whins  and  Broom,  and  the  Horfedioeing 
Method  will  do  it  moll. 

If  you  incline  to  have  Grafs  without  Lofs  of 
Time  from  this  Inclofure,  take  the  fir  ft  Part  of 
the  Barley  Seafon  ;  and  the  Ground  being  wrell 
|  plowed,  fow  Barley  and  Clover,  with  a  fmall  Mix- 
1  ture  of  Rye'grafs.  The  quick  growing  and  Rank- 
!  nefs  of  the  Clover,  and  the  cutting  of  it,  will 
greatly  difcourage,  if  not  totally  deftroy  the  Trum¬ 
pery.  Such  of  it  as,  ftruggling,  overcomes,  may  be 
;  taken  out  Root  and  Branch,  the  Rules  offered  in 
i  the  Anfwers  to  the  Lord  Kofi’s  Queries,  P.  107.  be- 
ing  obfervcd.  However,  this  will  be  a  yearly 
I  S  Work; 
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Work ;  for  Whins,  Broom,  &c  from  latent  Seeds, 
will  often  be  fctting  up  their  Heads,  even  while 
the  Ground  lies  in  Grafs,  and  when  plowed  they 
may  happen  to  grow  nigh  as  thick  as  ever:  Where- 
fore,  fince  Plowing  caufes  their  Seeds  to  vegetate, 
and  alfo  deftroys  the  Plants,  it  is  evident,  that,  to 
get  quit  of  the  very  Seeds,  at  leaii  of  the  greatefl 
Part  of  them,  there  can  be  no  Expedient  fallen 
upon  better  than  frequent  Flowings  ;  and  if  you 
manure  at  ,the  fame  time,  the  more  of  the  Seeds  . 
will  grow,  and  the  more  Opportunities  you  have  to 
deflroy  :  So,  fince  we  believe  you  will  be  fatisfied 
to  make  as  fure  Work  as  poflible,  we  are  of  Opi¬ 
nion,  that,  rather  than  to  fow  the  Barley,  and  lay 
the  Ground  fo  foon  down  to  Grafs,  you  fhould  go 
on  with  your  Flowings,  and  before  Wheat-feed 
Time  lay  on  your  compoft  Middin gs  prefcribed, 
(for  preparing  of  which  you  have  two  Summers 
and  a  Winter)  then  give  a  Seed  fur,  and  fow  Wheat. 
After  the  Wheat  is  cut,  plow  the  Ground  im¬ 
mediately  ;  water-fur  it  well,  and  let  it  ]y  fo  all 
Winter.  In  the  End  of  February ,  or  Beginning  of 
March ,  harrow  it ;  fow  Peafe,  and  plow  them  clown 
with  a  light  Fur.  When  the  Peafe  are  reaped,  plow 
again  ;  water-fur  it,  and,  after  one  or  two  Piow- 
ings  in  the  Spring,  as  you  fliall  judge  neceflary, 
fow  Barley  with  Grafs -feeds  as  directed. 

We  have  ftudied  this  Courle  of  Husbandry,  and 
Manner  of  Cropping,  to  anfwer  the  End  propofed; 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  where  Whins  and  o~ 
ther  Trumpery  are  to  be  extirpate,  which  is  bell 
effe&uate,  by  firft  tempting  them  to  grow,  and 
ihen  plowing  them  down  and  rotting  them,  fuch 
Grains  are  to  be  fovved  as  require  the  mold  fre¬ 
quent  Plowings;  or,  if  you  find  your  Ground  not 
ftrong  enough  for  Wheat,  as  in  the  Cafe,  that  thro* 
any  Accident,  you  have  not  the  Middings  fully 
prepared,  or  want  to  employ  them  to  fome  other 

Purpole, 
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Purpofe,  then  you  may  fow  Peafe  under  Furrow 
after  your  Turnips  ;  and,  becaufe  both  thefe  two 
Crops  are  Enrichers,  you  may  fow  Barley  with 
Grafs-feeds,  as  advifed  m  the  frit  Cafe. 

As  to  your  Query  concerning  the  Fitnefs  of  Sea 
Ware  for  Ground  upon  which  Turnips  are  to  be 
fowed,  though  it  be  an  excellent  Manure,  as  Mr. 
Scot  of  Scotjlarvet  has  ihown,  P.  1  26.  yet  the  great- 
ed:  Advantage  by  it  depends  upon  the  Prudence 
of  the  Management ;  and  we  are  of  Opinion,  that 
it  is  not  fo  profitable,  when  laid  on  immediately 
before  the  Turnips  are  to  be  (own,  as  when  fo 
much  fooner,  that  it  may  have  Time  to  diflblve, 
incorporate  with,  and  communicate  its  good  Ef¬ 
fects  to  the  Earth  before  they  be  Town  ;  for  .tho* 
in  this  Method  it  will  be  of  the  fhorter  Continu¬ 
ance,  yet  a  large  Crop  of  Turnips  will  make  more 
than  amends,  by  the  Value  of  themfelves,  and  the 
greater  Good  they  will  do  to  the  Ground,  by  their 
own  Nature,  and  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Cat¬ 
tle  that  eat  them. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  incline  to  mention  the 
Method  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  the  County  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  where  the  Ground  is  Tandy  and  gravelly.  When 
it  is  broke  up  out  of  ley,  it  is  plowed  after  Har- 
veft,  with  a  deep  flrong  Furrow;  then  it  is  dref- 
fed  by  three  fucceflive  Plowings  in  Manner  defcrib- 
ed,  and  fown  with  Turnips.  The  Turnips  are  ate 
in  Winter  by  their  Sheep  or  Cows ;  next  Spring 
it  is  fown  with  Barley;  the  third  Year  with  Peafe. 
After  the  Removal  of  this  Crop,  it  is  manured 
with  a  Midding  they  have  prepared,  and  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  Dung  of  their  pafluring  Cattle, 
which  they  carefully  gather  once  a-Week,  and 
make  up  into  Heaps,  with  the  Scourings  uf  their 
Ditches,  and  other  Ingredients.  This  they  fow 
with  Wheat,  after  which  they  take  a  Crop  of  Bar¬ 
ley  fowed  with  Grafs  Seeds,  which,  after  cutting 
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the  fir  ft  Crop,  they  pafture  for  four  Years ;  and 
then  plow  and  crop  in  the  fame  Way  :  But  our 
Grounds  not  being  commonly  in  fo  good  Heart  as 
theirs  are,  we  advife,  after  the  Peafe,  in  place  of 
Wheat,  to  fow  Barley  and  the  Grafs  Seeds. 

You  will  perceive,  that  what  we  have  faid  may 
be  eafily  applied  to  the  Management  of  the  other 
Inclofure,  from  which  you  may  expect  two  good 
Crops,  after  being  fo  long  paftured,  before  you 
begin  to  follow  this  Method. 

If  you  incline  to  take  the  Method  you  yourfelf 
propofe  for  the  firft  Inclofure,  we  doubt  not  but 
you  will  have  a  very  good  Return  after  two  Row¬ 
ings,  though  it  will  not  cure  the  Difeafe,  but  ra¬ 
ther  cherifh  the  Whins  and  Broom,  and  tempt  them 
to  rife.  Indeed  your  Defign,  of  taking  only  one 
Year’s  Crop  of  the  Clover,  and  tilling  down  the 
fecond  Year's,  when  it  is  in  full  Bloom,  for  a  dung¬ 
ing,  by  which  Means  you  get  alfo  a  Fallow,  bears 
a  great  deal  of  Reafon,  and  thereby  the  Whins  will 
be  fo  difeouraged,  that  they  could  not  do  much 
Harm  ;  yet  dill  latet  anguis  in  herka ,  and  they  will 
be  taking  Nourifhment  from  your  Ground. 

You’ll  pieafe  obferve,  that  where  this  Method  is 
followed  in  England ,  it  is  upon  Ground  that  has 
been  under  good  Tillage  and  a  Courfe  of  Dungings ; 
whereas,  for  fome  Years,  your’s  muft  druggie  with 
its  own  bad  Qualities,  and  even  be  overcome  by 
them,  fooner  than  richer  Fields  already  brought 
in.  You  fee,  tho’  it  is  of  a  great  deal  more  Va¬ 
lue  than  it  was,  how  loon  it  would  return  to  its 
own  Nature  and  former  State  :  Wherefore  we  ad- 
vile,  at  once  to  extirpate  the  noxious  Weeds  or 
Trumpery  ,*  not  expecting  even  then,  and  after  all 
we  propole,  that  the  Soil  diall  become  good  at  once: 
l\o,  that,  like  all  other  good  Things,  comes  by 
Degrees,  though  the  Weetis  fometimes,  when  we 

think 
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think  we  are  pretty  much  out  of  the  Hazard  of 
them,  furprife  us,  like  other  Mifchiefs. 

We  are  fenlible  we  have  been  more  particular 
than  we  needed ;  but  we  hope  you  will  admit  of 
the  Reafon  we  have  mentioned,  and  defire  you 
j  will  communicate  to  us  fuch  Difcoveries  as,  in  the 
:  extenfive  Courfe  of  your  Experience,  you  muft 
:  have  made. 

j  A  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Reay,  to  Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeilor. 

SIR, 

J  t 

{Have  fome  good  Ground  in  this  Country,  where* 
of  Part  is  in  my  own  Hand,  which  I  think  might 
:  be  much  better  improved  than  hitherto  it  is  ;  tho3 
i  by  the  prefent  Management,  it  is  thought  as  pro* 
j  fitable  as  any  fo-much  in  thefe  Parts. 

I  ihall  begin  with  giving  you  an  Account  of  the 
prefent  Method  of  labouring,  and  then,  how  l 
think  it  may  be  amended. 

The  Ground  lyes  low,  on  a  large  Ray,  and  an 
Arm  of  the  Sea,  to  the  Eaft  of  Farohead,  the  mod 
Northerly  Point  of  this  Ifland.  The  Soil  on  one  Side 
is  a  fine  black  Mould ;  the  Bottom  moftly  a  baflard 
Marble,  and  Lime-done,  through  all  the  arable 
and  Grafs  Ground  in  this  Parifh  :  On  the  Ead  Side 
;  the  Soil  is  fandy  ;  fome  of  it  is  black,  and  has  a 
greater  Mixture  of  good  Earth  ;  but  the  mod  Part 
is  a  deep  white  Sand  :  Both,  when  ley,  yield  ex- 
:  cellent.  Grafs  for  Cattle,  and  fome  for  Hay,  which 
is  mixed  with  Clover,  and  grows  pretty  high  and 
thick  in  the  black  Sand.  The  Method  of  labouring 
the  bed  Land,  divided  into  two  equal  Parts,  is  :  We 
fow  Barley  in  the  one,  and  black  Oats  in  the  o* 

;  ther,  by  Turns.  The  Dung  we  ufe  for  Barley, 
is  Sea-ware,  Horfe  and  Cow  Dung  j  or  Dunghills. 
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of  proper  Earth  and  Sea -ware,  made  in  Summer* 
and  laid  on  the  Ground  in  the  Spring  before  it  is 
tilled.  This  is  generally  the  Practice,  both  on  this 
Coaft,  and  that  of  Caithnefs.  Our  common  arable 
Grounds  yield  generally  of  Increafe  from  feven 
to  eight  of  Bear,  and  from  five  to  fix  of  Oats.  As 
for  the  fandy  Soils,  of  which  I  have  fome  large 
Inclofures,  chiefly  defigned  for  feeding  black  Cat¬ 
tle,  I  labour  an  equal  Quantity  of  them  yearly : 
The  Method  of  doing  it  is  thus  :  I  till  the  ley 
Ground  about  three  Inches  deep,  with  a  finall  clofe 
Furrow,  in  the  Beginning  of  November ;  and  there¬ 
after  cover  it  with  Sea-ware  as  foon  as  I  can.  I 
till  it  a  fecond  Time  in  the  End  of  April,  and  fow 
it  with  Barley  :  It  is  the  firfl  ripe  Corn,  and  yields 
generally  from  fourteen  to  fixteen  of  Increafe. 

The  next  Year,  I  till  it  only  once  in  April ,  and  it 
yields  from  ten  to  fourteen,  if  the  Seafon  is  not  too 
dry.  The  third  and  laft  Crop  is  Oats,  which  is  but 
indifferent  in  the  white  Sand,  but  very  good  in 
the  black,  of  which,  fome  would  allow  to  be  la¬ 
boured  a  longer  Time,  as  our  befi:  Land.  Af-. 
ter  the  third  Crop,  the  Tenants  let  their  Land 
3y  out  for  Grafs  three  or  four  Years;  but  I  conti¬ 
nue  it  feven  or  eight  Years  ley,  till  it  fogs,  having 
always  the  fame  Quantity  taken  in  and  left  out. 

In  mofl  Parts  of  this  Pariih,  there  is  plenty  of 
Marl  of  feveral  Sorts,  and  Lime  ftone  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Mofs,  where  our  Firing  is  cut.  Our  Neigh¬ 
bours  in  Caithnefs  make  much  Gain  by  Marl,  but 
not  on  fandy  Ground.  I  am  of  Opinion,  that 
Lime  and  Marl  feparately  or  jointly,  may  keep 
in  our  Ground  longer  than  the  Sea-ware  ;  and  that 
the  Dunghills  will  do  better,  by  mixing  them 
with  Earth.  I  have  fome  Thoughts  of  fowing  Grafs 
Seeds  to  increafe  my  Hay,  of  which  I  have  no  great 
Quantity.  Pleafe  acquaint  me,  whether  a  Mixture 
of  Clover  and  Rye -grafs,  or  either  feparately,  would 
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I  do  bell:  ?  What  is  the  Quantity  to  an  Acre  ?  and 
how  to  win  the  Seed  pf  the  Rye-grafs.  1  judge 
that  of  Clover  will  not  do  with  us.  I  am  told, 
that  thefe  Seeds  do  more  Harm  than  Good,  where 
the  Soil  produces  Rye  Grafs  naturally,  which  is 
the  Cafe  of  my  Inclofures  ;  but  of  this  I  have  no 
i  Knowledge  or  Experience.  As  I  defign  t'o  try 
;  fome  Grafs-feeds  this  Seafon,  acquaint  me  where 
!  they  are  to  be  fold  at  Edinburgh f  and  how?  Some 
Gentlemen  in  Cattbnefs ,  who  have  tried  Fallowing 
|  of  Ground,  and  others  in  Rofs  tell  me,  that  it  does 
!  not  turn  to  account  with  them. 

I  expert  you  will  give  me  your  Opinion  and 
1  Advice  anent  thefe  Things,  fince  it  is  not  worth 
i  while  to  trouble  the  Society  with  them. 

RankeilorV  Anjhver .  * 

My  Lord, 

I  Had  the  Honour  of  your’s,  defcribing  your 
Soils,  prefent  Management  of  them,  and  the 
]  Produce  they  yield.  The  laft,  being  fo  great,  fpeaks 
in  favour  of  the  other  two  •  yet,  if  a  Summer* 
fallow,  Peafe  or  Turnips,  were  always  interjected 
<  betwixt  your  Barley  and  Oats,  the  good  Effects  of 
any  of  them  would  evidently  appear  in  making 
i1  your  Returns  (till  greater,  unlefs  the  Soils  in  your 
:i  Country  differ  from  all  like  them  where  Fallow 
has  been  ufed,  or  fuch  meliorating  Crops  taken 
|  with  Judgment.  Truly,  feeing  you  have  Marl 
of  feveral  Sorts,  fuch  Plenty  of  Lime,  Sea-ware, 

:  and  Earth  proper  to  compound  with  them  in 
Middings,  for  further  enriching  your  Ground, 
i  that  feems  to  be  fo  very  rich  naturally,  I  can  fee 
no  Reafon  why,  with  fuch  AfTiftance,  and. a  judi¬ 
cious  Variation  of  your'  Crops,  you  may  nor,  if 
you  pleafe,  bring  them  every  Year  after  the  Plow 
from  all  vour  arable  Grounds. 

To  make  a  lefs  Extent  ferve  for  Grafs,  each 

Acre 
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Acre  laid  down  in  Heart  with  Clover,  and  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Rye-grafs,  could  not  well  mifs,  what¬ 
ever  People,  without  proper  Trials  and  (Experi¬ 
ence,  may  tell  you,  to  feed  as  many  Cattle,  and 
as  well  or  better  than  three  or  four  does,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  prefent  Method.  You  will  find  Di¬ 
rections  concerning  the  Quantity  of  Grafs-feeds 
proper  for  each  Acre,  the  Manner  of  preparing 
the  Ground,  and  lowing  them,  in  the  Book  for¬ 
merly  published  by  Order  of  the  Society;  or  you 
may  low  a  lefs  Quantity,  fuitable  to  the  Rules,  and 
for  the  Reafons  offered  by  Mr.  Maxwell ,  P.  46. 
You  may  get  the  Seeds  from  Mr.  Eagle,  our  Seedfman. 

1  am  afraid  it  would  be  in  vain  for  your  Lord- 
fhip  to  attempt  to  fave  Clover  feed  fo  far  North; 
lince,  in  the  mod  Southerly  Parts  of  Scotland,  the 
Sun  has  rather  too  fmall  Influence  to  ripen  them: 
But  you  may  keep  yourfelf  in  Rye-grafs,  by  flow¬ 
ing  a  little  of  it  yearly  by  itfelf.  You  may  know 
when  it  is  ripe,  by  beating  fome  of  the  Heads  of 
it  upon  your  Hat  in  a  dry  Day:  If  they  come  our, 
it  is  then  Time  to  mow  it;  and  after  the  Grafs  is 
dried,  caufe  threlh  out  the  Seed  in  the  Field,  up¬ 
on  Boards,  laid  upon  a  large  Canvas  cr  two,  which 
being  cleaned,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  Corn,  lay 
by  on  a  dry  Loft,  or  Dale -floor,  for  Ufe. 

Thefe  Gentlemen  in  Caithnefs  and  Rofs,  who  fay, 
they  never  found  Good  in  fallowing,  have  certain¬ 
ly  marred  it  in  the  Execution :  For,  let  their 
Grounds  be  never  fo  weak  or  ftrong,  they  mud,  if 
orderly  and  fufficiently  done,  find  the  good  Effedls 
of  it :  It  is  furprifing,  that  they  find  no  Good  in 
marling  their  fandy  Grounds  ;  when  every  body 
here,  and  every  where  but  with  them,  finds  the 
molt  Advantage  by  it  on  that  Soil.  If  your  Lord- 
Ihip  would  prevail  with  them  to  fend  up  an  Ac¬ 
count  to  the  Society  of  their  Method,  and  their 
Reafons  again  ft  Summer-fallowing  of  their  Grounds, 
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:  atid  marling  their  Tandy  Soils,  it  would  be  very  oh- 
;  liging  ;  that  To  we  might  convince  them  oT  Tome 
1  Error,  or  be  convinced  by  them,  that  their  preTent 
■  Practice  is  right. 

As  I  have  partly  Taid  beTore,  I  think  it  better 
to  make  compofl:  Middings  oT  your  Lime,  Marl, 
:Sea*ware,  Earth,  and  what  Dung  you  have,  than 
to  lay  on  theTe  Manures  Teparately;  becaule,  be¬ 
ing  compounded,  their  different  Natures  and  Qua¬ 
lities  ftruggling  with  one  another,  will  make  a 
great  Ferment :  When  fermented,  turn  them  by 
the  Spade  and  Shovel,  or  you  may  take  the  Afli— 
j  fiance  of  a  Plough  ;  and  firft  Tcatter  them,  and  then 
gather  them  into  great  Heaps,  which  will  occaTion 
a  new  Fermentation,  and  enrich  the  Mafs  ,*  and 
ibefides,  there  will  be  an  Addition  of  good  Earth 
to  your  Ground,  which  will  make  it  continue  the 
1  longer  in  heart.  TheTe,  my  Lord,  are  my  humble 
Thoughts,  and  I  wilh  you  may  find  Ufe  in  any 
:  Thing  1  have  Taid,  If  in  any  Cafe  you  think  the 
Opinion  of  the  Society  can  be  of  Service  to  you, 
it  will  be  very  agreeable,  I  am  fure,  to  all  our 
Number,  if  you,  who  write  To  pointedly  and  di~ 
flinclly,  Tnall  be  pleaTed  to  uTe  your  Pen. 

MEMORIAL  and  QUERIES  ly  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Reay. 

I  ijt.7  1 

THE  Lord  Reay  is  now  inclofing  a  large  Mea¬ 
dow,  which  lies  in  a  level  Bottom  betwixt 
high  Hills,  having  a  Tmall  Rivulet  running  through 
it,  which  often  overflows  it  three  or  four  Feet 
:  deep,  when  the  Snow  melts  in  Winter,  or  when 
there  are  great  Rains.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  pre- 
j  vent  the  Overflow,  and  to  command  the  Water 
1  for  flooding,  and  To  enriching  the  Ground  on  pro- 
:  per  Occafions.  The  Soil  is  about  one  Foot  deep 

T  of 
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of  brownifh  Mofs,  under  which  there  are  fixteen  or 
eighteen  Inches  of  Clay  mixed  with  Sand,  and  a 
whitifti  Sand  at  Bottom.  When  digged  three  Feet 
deep,  Water  rifes  in  the  Ditch.  This  has  hitherto 
been  a  Common.  It  gives  plenty  of  rough,  four 
Grafs,  and,  if  kept,  he  is  perfuaded  it  would  yield 
a  Kind  of  coarfe  Hay.  The  Banks  of  the  little  Ri- 
•  ver  bear  a  kindly  Grafs,  occafioned  by  the  Sand  or 
Mud,  which,  when  high,  it  throws  up  there.  His 
Defign  is  to  get  this  Meadow  to  yield  good  Hay. 
The  Surface  is  tough  and  ftrong,  and  was  once 
full  of  Allars  and  Sallows,  whereof  fome  hill  re¬ 
main.  He  judges,  that,  if  it  was  pared,  burnt,  the 
Allies  with  fome  Lime  fpread  over  it,  and  then 
plowed  lo  deep  that  the  Mofs  and  Clay  were  mix¬ 
ed,  it  would  yield  a  Crop  or  two  of  Corn,  and 
then  be  lit  to  be  (own  with  Grafs— feeds,  in  order 
to  give  Grafs  fit  for  Hay:  As  he  is  a  Stranger  to 
fuch  Improvements,  he  expects  the  Society’s  Ad¬ 
vice,  with  proper  Directions.  They  deal  only  in 
Bear  and  Oats  in  thefe  Countries ;  yet  he  doubts 
not  but  Wheat  would  grow  in  feveral  Places,  of 
which  he  is  making  a  Trial; 

"The  Society's-  Anpwers . 

WE  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Meadow  you 
defcribe  is  capable  of  great  Improvement, 
if  you  can  fully  carry  off  all  Ilagnating  Water,  and 
prevent  any  Overflow,  except  when  you  think 
proper:  Thefe  being  fuppofed,  firft  drain  it  to  the 
full,  becaufe  upon  its  being  perfectly  drained 
the  Succefs  of  your  further  Improvement  depends ; 
and  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  taking  out 
the  Roots  of  the  Aliars  and  Sallows.  All  which 
being  done,  caufe  Men,  with  Turf-fpades,  pare 
off  the  whole  Surface,  unlefs  your  Horfe-plough, 

which  ought  to  have  a  Sock  with  a  Wing  or  Feather' 

at; 
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at  it,  for  the  better  cutting  of  the  mofly  Turf,  can 
take  off  the  Surface  at  only  four  or  five  Inches  of 
Deepnefs*  becaufe  it  will  be  profitable  to  fave  the 
i  Remainder  of  your  Mofs,  to  mix  with,  and  aflift  the 
:  Separation  of  the  bound  Particles  of  the  Clay. 

Having- given  Dire&ions  for  burning  of  the  Turf, 
the  Quantity  of  Lime  to  be  given,  and  the  fpread- 
ling  of  the  Allies  and  Lime,  p.  98.  a  Repetition 
would  be  needlefs  and  troublefome ;  we  therefore 
Ipafs  forward,  and  advife  you  to  plow  up  two  or 
[  three  Inches  of  your  Clay,  that,  by  the  harrowing, 

I  the  Lime,  the  Afhes,  the  Mofs,  and  the  Clay  be- 
1  ing  all  mixed,  the  Difference  of  their  Natures  and 
i  Qualities  may  occafion  the  greater  Ferment,  and 
thereby  the  Pulveration  of  your  Mofs  and  Clay, 
i  which  will  help  to  feparate  the  Parts  of  one  ano¬ 
ther;  and  being  fo  fermented,  feparated  and  mix¬ 
ed,  will  become  a  very  proper  Nourifhment  for 
I  Plants  of  all  Kinds,  which  are  not  the  Offspring  of 
a  much  hotter  Climate  than  your’s. 

In  fo  Northerly  a  Situation,  you  ought  to  fow 
early,  that  the  Plants  may  have  Strength  to  with— 

:  (land  Winter-ftorms.  Therefore,  if  your  Ground 
be  prepared,  you  may  fow  Rape  about  the  lothof 
:  Auguft,  or  Wheat  betwixt  and  the  End  of  the 
j  Month.  Whether  fown  or  not,  the  Ground  ought 
to  be  well  water-furred,  that  it  may  ly  as  dry 
through  the  Winter  as  pofhble.  In  the  proper  Sea- 
j  fons  in  the  Spring,  plow  up  fuch  Parts  as  were  not 
1  fo  employed,  a  fmall  Degree  deeper  than  at  firff, 
that  fo  you  may  raife  all  the  Lime  and  Afhes;  then 
fow  Barley  or  Oats  as  you  think  proper. 

Avoid  fowing  Wheat  after  Wheat,  Barley  after 
;  Barley,  or  Oats  after  Oats,  or  any  of  thete  after  any 
one  of  them;  for  Peafe,  or  fome  other  meliorat¬ 
ing  Crop,  fhould  be  always  interjected.  Grafs— 
feeds  are  to  be  fown  along  with  the  Barley  or  oats, 

and  among  the  Brier  of  the  Wheat,  in  April ,  in  a 

calm. 
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calm,  moifl  Day*;  Thefe  fmall  Seeds  will  find  on 
proper  Lodgings  for  thcmfelves  among  the  Mould, 
and  the  young  Wheat  will  defend  again!!  the  wi¬ 
thering  of  the  Wind,  or  fcorching  of  the  Sun. 

We  had  almod  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  three 
Fifths  of  the  ordinary  Allowance  of  Grain,  and 
five  or  fix  Lippies  of  Rape-feed  to  the  Acre  will 
be  fufficient,  in  confideration  of  the  Heart  the 
Ground  muff  be  in  for  the  fird  Crop  ;  and  to  take 
a  fecond,  and  that  of  Grain,  and  therewith  to  fow 
Clover  and  Rye~grafs. 

If  you  can  make  a  Dam  at  the  lowed  Fart,  which 
will  (fop  the  Water  until  it  overflow  the  Field,  put 
a  Sluice  in  it ;  and  after  the  Ground  is  laid  down  in 
Grafs,  work  the  Water  upon  it  as  dire&ed  in  the 
Anfwers  to  Mr.  Bethune’s  Queries,  p.  103.  which 
will  ferve  the  Ends  therein  mentioned. 

The  Cleanings  of  your  Ditches,  compounded  in 
Middings,  with  Lime  or  a  little  Dung,  or  both,  and 
fpread  about  OCiober  upon  the  weaker  Parts,  will 
wafh  into  the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  with  the  Winter- 
rains,  and  make  it  thrive. 

A  Letter  from  Mr.  Fullarton  of  Gallarie,  di¬ 
rected  to  Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeillor. 

SIR, 

H  M  R.  Scot  of  Duninald  tells  me,  that  you,  and 
j  Vi  the  red  of  the  Members  of  your  laudable 
Society,  defirc  every  body  to  communicate  to  you 
what  they  think  may  be  ufeful.  It  is  what  ought 
to  be  done;  for  though  you  may  be  thereby  in- 
cumbered  with  Heaps  of  Lumber,  yet  your  better 
judgments  will,  out  of  much  Tradi,  felect  fome 
ufef  ul  Materials  to  raife  Advantages  to  your  Coun¬ 
try.  On  this  Encouragement,  I  fend  you  my  Mite 
on  the  following  Subjects. 

1.  Fen- 

*  Grafs  from  Grafs -feeds  Town  among  Wheat  in  April,  does 
not  thrive  (o  well  as  when  iown  with  Spring  Corn. 
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1.  Fencing  of  Land. 

2.  Killing  Rats  that  infed  Corn-lofts. 

3.  Curing  fmoky  Chimneys. 

4.  Making  Coppers  boil  with  much  lefs  than 
c  half  the  Fire  commonly  ufed. 

As  to  the  firfi:  1  was  near  twenty  Years  a  Far- 
1  mer  in  England .  1  have  been  now  ten  a  Far- 

j  mer  in  Scotland.  The  Methods  of  fencing  I  pra- 
difed  in  Hampjhire  and  EJfex  would  not  do  here, 
j  The  Beads,  (for  five  Years),  ate  up  and  trode 
down  Inclofures  I  made  of  all  Sorts  of  Trees  and 
;  Bufhes.  I  had  no  Stones,  and  Bricks  were  dear 
for  want  of  Fire.  Furz  did  not  thrive  in  my  Land, 
j  and  the  Winter  killed  them.  At  lad  I  obferved, 

:  that  nothing  ate  up  or  dedroyed  the  Sweet-briar  or 
i  Eglantine  Plants.  So  I  let  to  work,  gathered  the 
Hips,  and  laid  them  in  a  Tub  till  March  ;  then  the 
I:  Seeds  rubbed  eafily  out,  and  I  fowed  them  in 
Ground  prepared  for  Garden— peafe,  (which  I  did 
j  not  furrow),  fo  I  got  my  Crop  of  Peafe  without 
Prejudice  to  my  Briars,  which  came  up  the  next 
i  Year;  and  the  Year  after,  I  planted  them,  as  they 
came  to  be  a  Foot  high,  in  this  Manner  : 

I  rooted  out  my  Ditch,  and  laid  my  Plants  upon 
)  the  Grafs,  under  the  fird  Feal  of  the  Dike,  with 
;!  the  Tops  out  to  the  Ditch,  at  about  eighteen  Inches 
’Didance.  I  laid  the  Earth-lide  of  the  Feal  on  the 
i  Roots  of  the  Briars  ;  fo,  when  the  Dike  and  Ditch 
are  made,  the  Briars  dand  out  towards  the  Ditch  at 
the  Foundation  of  the  Dike  :  They,  in  four  or  five 
Years,  make  a  Fence,  that  no  Sheep,  black  Cattle 
or  Horfes,  can  pafs.  I  fhewed  Mr.  Scot  Fences  of 
1  one,  of  two,  and  of  four  Years  planting.  If  you 
have  old  Briars,  you  may  dig  them  up  and  divide 
them,  and  they  make  excellent  Plants.  Where 
the  Fences  are  thin,  you  may  eafily  thicken  them, 
by  laying  down  Branches  ;  for  they  will  make 
Shoots  of  fix  or  feven  Feet  in  a  Year. 

They 
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They  bear  clipping  very  well,  I  hope  they  will 
never  decay  ;  for  I  obferve  new  Shoots  rife  falter 
than  the  old  die.  But  I  have  not  been  long  enough 
here  to  warrant  their  Duration  •  only  1  obferve 
Sweet-brier  Bulhes  that  feem  to  be  of  very  long 
Banding.  I  now  make  fix  Yards,  of  what  I  expect 
will  be  a  good  Fence  in  four  or  five  Years,  for  Six¬ 
pence.  But,  in  my  fandyLand,  i  dare  feldom,  at 
once,  raife  up  my  Dikej  fo  I  am  forced  to  raife 
it  by  Halves,  and  to  make  half  my  Ditch  the  frit 
Year ;  and  next  Year,  when  it  is  fettled  and  fwaird- 
cd  a  little,  I  make  it  up  to  the  defigned  Height. 
Mean  time  nothing  troubles  my  Briars  j  and,  in 
two  or  three  Years  after  they  are  planted,  nothing 
can  pal's  the  Fence.  Sheep  iometimes  attempt  it  \ 
but  then  they  are  entangled,  and  would  ly  till  they 
die  if  they  were  not  cut  out.  i  have  been  tedious 
on  this  Article  ;  but  I  am  fond  of  it.  I  wilh  Scot¬ 
land  were  inclofed,  we  might  then  labour  as  they 
do  in  England. 

As  to  the  fecond  Article :  My  Corn-loft  is  but 
one  Foot  and  ten  Inches  upright  Wall  above  the 
Floor.  This  Wall  I  plaiflered  fmoothly  with  Lime  ; 
and,  from  the  Top  of  the  Wall,  I  lined  two  Feet 
up  all  around  with  thin  well-fmoothed  flit  Deals  ; 
on  the  upper  Side  of  which,  I  nailed  a  Ledge  three 
Inches  broad,  jetting  over:  So  the  Rats  got  eafily 
down  from  the  Balks  and  Roofing  of  the  Houle, 
but  could  not  get  up  again.  I  flip  in  a  Dog  at  the 
Door,  who  foon  kills  them  all,  fome times  forty 
or  fifty  at  a  Time.  They  are  now  grown  cunning  ; 
and,  altho’  the  Coach-houfe  and  Stable  Lofts  have 
a  Communication  with  one  another,  and  with  the 
Granary,  and  fwarm  with  Rats,  yet  it  is  rare  that 
any  venture  down :  Sometimes  two  or  three 
young,  foolifh  Rats,  or  fome  Mice  take  their  Ha¬ 
zard."  -I  opened  a  Pafiage  in  the  Lining,  and  made 

a  Contrivance  to  fliut  it  before  1  let  in  the  Dog  ; 

and 
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and  by  that  Means  I  get  a  Hale,  It  is  incredible 
j  how  many  Ways  they  had  at  firft  to  efcape  the  Dog, 
i  but  I  prevented  them  all.  A  little  Expence  makes 
j  this  Contrivance. 

As  to  the  third:  All  the  Chimneys  in  my  Houfe, 
except  one,  fmoked  when  I  came  here;  and  now* 
j  they  all  vent  well.  I  found  no  Remedy  by  Stove- 
chimneys,  or  by  Defagulier’s  Gimcrack ;  but,  by 
i  feveral  Ways  of  fetting  the  Grates,  breaking  up  the 
Backs  and  Vents,  and  making  a  proper  Hole  in  the 
I  Top  of  the  Chimney,  as  I  obferved  the  Wind  af¬ 
fected  the  Smoke,  1  cured  them  all.  The  Methods 
i  were  fo  various,  1  cannot  defcribe  them.  I  lhail 
j  only  explain  how  to  help  thefe  that  fmoke,  when 
the  Wind  blows  from  the  North,  North-weft,  and 
1  North  eaft. 

Make  a  Box  of  Deals,  open  at  both  Ends,  about 
two,  or  two  and  a  half  Feet  long,  juft  to  fit  the 
)  Vent  in  the  Chimney-head;  into  which  one  End 
i  of  the  Box  is  to  be  fixed,  and  to  ftand  up  eighteen 
Inches,  or  more.  I  made  the  upper  End  a  little  nar- 
i  rower  than  that  End  which  is  fixed  into  the  China  - 
i  ney.  Before  I  put  up  the  Box,  I  cut  in  one  Side 
j  a  fquare  Hole,  about  feven  Inches  long,  and  five  or 
|  fix  wide.  1  fixed  a  Board  flaming  down  from  the 
i  tipper  End  of  the  Hole  towards  the  lower,  at  an 
Angle  (as  I  guefs)  of  forty-five  Degrees.  I  nailed 
i  on  each  Side  of  this  Board  Bits  of  Boards  to  fit  the 
Angles.  This  Box  I  fixed  in  the  Top  of  the  Chim¬ 
ney,  placing  the  Side  with  the  Hole  to  the  Leeward. 
This  Ample  Contrivance,  after  many  more  trouble- 
fome  Experiments  tried  in  vain,  has  cured  my 
Chimneys,  and  feveral  other  Peoples. 

Nota ,  It  was  advifed  to  make  the  following  Ad¬ 
dition  to  the  foregoing  Direction.  Where  there 
happens  to  he  a  Swirl ,  the  Pillars  at  the  four  Corners , 
to  which  the  Box  is  nailed ,  ought  to  be  carried  up  about 

fx  or  feven  Inches  higher  them  the  Box  ;  and ,  thefe 

Pillars 
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Pillars  being  covered  with  a  Board \  the  Smoke  vents 
freely  between  them. 

Fourthly ,  To  make  a  Copper  boil  with  half  the 
Fire  commonly  required.  Some  that  have  weigh¬ 
ed  the  Coals  allure  me,  that  lefs  than  a  Third  will 
ferve.  The  Fire  plays  all  around  the  Copper, 
which  is  built  about  with  Bricks,  hangs  juft  four 
Inches  clear  within  them  ;  and  is  fupported  by  a 
Circle  of  pinning  Bricks,  that  go  round  under  the 
Brim,  and  a  Semicircle  of  pinning  Bricks  that  go 
half  round,  about  ten  Inches  above  the  Bottom  of 
the  Copper,  in  the  Fore-fide.  There  is  a  Vent¬ 
hole,  that  comes  out  juft  above  the  Pinning  that 
goes  half  round  the  Copper  ;  which  Vent  is  carried 
up  clofe  within  the  Wall,  till  it  comes  into  fome 
Chimney,  or  goes  out  at  the  Top  of  the  Houfe. 
There  is  an  Aih-pit,  as  for  other  Coppers,  over 
which  there  are  Bars  of  Iron  laid,  for  a  Grate  to 
burn  the  Fire  upon.  Between  the  Grating  and 
the  Bottom  of  the  Copper  is  eighteen  Inches ;  be¬ 
tween  the  fir  ft  Pinning,  that  goes  all  around  near 
the  Brim  of  the  Copper,  and  the  fecond  Pinning, 
that  goes  half  round,  below  that,  on  the  Fore-fide, 
is  ten  Inches. 

The  pinning  Bricks  fhould  be  made  angling,  to 
join  to  the  Co'ppcr  and  the  Wall,  to  fupport  the 
Copper;  but  not  having  any  fuch,  I  cut  them  an¬ 
gling.  The  Outfide  of  the  Copper  is  built  all 
around  firmly  with  Bricks,  up  as  high  as  the  Top 
of  the  Copper. 

I  hope  you  will  underftand  my  Meaning ;  you 
have  all  the  Defcription  that  I  had  from  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  that  explained  it  to  me  at  London ,  and 
what  I  have  learned  by  fetting  my  own  Copper, 
which  boils  fomething  more  than  a  Hoglhead.  'I  he 
Perfon  that  invented  this  has  a  Patent,  that  none 
fhall  ufe  it  without  his  Confent  in  Barbadoes ,  where 
it  is  conftantly  ufed  with  great  Succefs. 


Ahho’ 
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Altho’  feveral  Circumftances  in  the  above  Mat¬ 
ters  feem  trifling,  yet  in  the  Practice  I  have  found 
them  all  of  Confequence,  and  effectual. 

I  am,  &c. 

A  Letter  from  ( the  late)  Mr.  Lockhart  of 
Carnwath,  to  Mr*  Hope  of  Rankeilor. 

SIR,  - 

IN  compliance  with  your  Defire,  I  fend  you  an 
Account  of  the  Method  I  followed  laft  Year  in 
j  preparing  my  Seed-wheat.  I  got  it  from  a  Gentle- 
;  man  at  Brujjels ,  who  had  it  from  one  in  Normandy , 
that  kept  a  great  Part  of  his  Eftate  in  his  own  Ma¬ 
nagement,  and  was  reckoned  an  Artill  in  A  gri¬ 
ll  culture,  he  recommended  this  Method  as  what 
i  he  con  flan  tly  followed,  and  as  attended  with 
I  Succefs  in  all  Sorts  of  Grain.  I  made  the  Experi- 
t  ment  lafl  Year;  and,  whether  from  this,  or  what 
1  other  Caufe,  I  Ihall  not  fay,  but  fo  it  was,  that  I  ne* 
ver  had  fuch  Wheat  in  this  Place :  Mr.  Brigs  faid, 
he  thought  it  better  than  your’s,  tho’,  fure  I  am, 
the  Soil  is  not  near  fo  good,  nor  was  it  fo  well  pre¬ 
pared.  The  Inclofure  had  been  fix  or  feven  Years 
in  Grafs,  had  carried  firft  a  Crop  of  Oats,  next  of 
Peafe,  and,  without  any  fallowing,  or  Dung,  this 
Crop  of  Wheat.  So  far  by  way  of  Introduction  ; 
next  comes  the  Receipt  : 

TAke  as  much  Water  as  will  fully  cover  the 
Quantity  of  Grain  you  intend  to  uie  :  Add 
thereto  a  reafonable  Quantity  of  a  Mixture  of 
Horfe,  Cow,  and  fuch  other  Dung,  as  you  can 
conveniently  get,  fo  as  not  to  make  the  Water  too 
thick :  Add  likewife,  for  every  Boll  you  are  to 
fleep,  about  a  Peck,  or  fixteenth  Part  of  iuch  Sort 

of  Grain,  Boil  all  thefe  till  the  Grain  is  reduced 

U  *  to 
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to  aMitik;  and  keep  the*Kettle  or  Caldron  cover* 
ed.  Next,  drain  off  the  Water ;  and,  while  it  is 
lukewarm,  infiffe  your  Grain  for  three  Days,  as 
my  Author  directed  me  :  But  I  kept  mine  in  the 
Liquor  only  half  that  Time  ;  other  wife,  I  am  fure, 
it  would  have  burded  ;  for  it  (welled  prodigioufly. 
Wherefore,  I  imagine,  that  when  it  is  deeped 
three  Days,  it  mud  be  of  a  Crop  reaped  a  Year 
before:  Whereas  mine  was  not  cut  down  fix 
Weeks,  and  could  not  fo  well  bear  a  long  Infufion. 

1  had  almod  forgot  the  principal  Ingredient,  viz. 
a  Pound  of  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre,  to  each  Boll  you 
infufe,  which  mud  be  didhlved  in  the  Water  when 
it  is  pad  boiling.  Mind  to  keep  the  Vedei  cover¬ 
ed,  whild  it  is  deeping,  with  fomething  to  keep 
in  the  Steam.  When  it  has  been  deeped  fo  long 
as  you  intend,  drain  off  the  Water,  (pread  the  Grain 
on  a  Floor;  and  then  mix  with  it  about  a  Firlot  of 
Sea-fand  (if  you  are  fo  fi tuate  as  it  can  be  come  at) 
to  each  Boll  of  Seed:  And,  ladly,  with  Lime  to 

dry  it,  as  is  ufnally  done  in  other  Cafes, 

\ 

My  Author  philofophifed  thus :  Fie  faid  it  was 
to  be  demondrated,  that  the  Nitre  had  fuch  an  in¬ 
herent  attractive  Quality,  that  the  Salts  in  the 
Compodtion,  and  the  Nitre  itfelf,  being  infufed  into 
the  Seed,  did  attract  thereto  the  nitrous  Particles 
mixed  in  the  Mould,  and  the  circumambient  Air, 
which  cau fed  the  Seed  to  fprout  much  fooner,  and 
more  vigoronfly  than  othervvife  :  And  that  it  was 
attended  with  many  other  Benefits,  which  I  have 
partly  forgot,  and  beiides  were  too  tedious  to  repear, 
1  did  indeed  obferve  lad  Year,  that,  in  five  or  fix 
Weeks  time,  my  Wheat  appeared  of  a  frelher  Co* 
lour,  and  further  advanced,  than  what  was  fown 
in  the  Neighbourhood  about  the  fame  time  :  Bui  I 
was  inclined  to  impute  this  to  mine  being  in  a 
warm  Incloiure,  and  the  other  in  the  open  Fields. 

However, 
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However,  I  will  be  more  exaid  this  Year :  For  a 
Tenant  of  mine  lowed  on  the  fame  Day  I  did  ■  and 
I  defign  to  compare  two  or  three  Times  a  week, 
and  make  what  Obfervations  occur  to  me  in  their 
Progrefs.  I  defign  to  try  this  Way  with  Barley ; 
and,  that  I  may  form  a  Judgment  "With  more  Cer¬ 
tainty,  I  will  fow  the  Ridges  alternately  with  Seed 
deeped  and  not  deeped:  If  you  think  it  worth 
your  while,  I  wilh  you  would  do  the  like ;  and 
then  we  will  compare  Notes.  I  was  likewife  told, 
that  this  Liquor  poured  upon  Strawberry-beds,  or 
any  other  Vegetable,  in  the  Spring,  when  the  Jui¬ 
ces  begin  to  rife,  has  great  Effects. 

Seven  or  eight  Months  ago,  I  faw  a  Book  of 
Husbandry,  (a  Tranflaticn  from  the  French ),  in 
which  was  this  Infufion,  with  fome  fmall  Variation 
of  no  Moment:  But  I  have  forgot  where  I  faw 
the  Book,  or  w;hat  was  the  Title  of  it.  I  am,  &c. 

The  above  is  a  mod  prom  King  Receipt :  For, 
befides  the  Obfervations  in  this  very  intelligent 
Gentleman’s  Letter,  it  feems  reafonable  to  think, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  natural  for  impreg« 
nating  Grain  than  the  Strength  and  Edence  of  it- 
felf.  But,  fince  Nitre  is  added,  it  is  bell  to  be 
cautions:  For  it  has  been  found  by  Experience, 
that  Salts,  tho’  they  have  the  Virtues  mentioned, 
kill  or  dedroy  the  vegetative  Powrers,  when  the  Ap¬ 
plication  is  immoderate,  either  with  refpetd  to  the 
Quantity,  or  the  Time  the  Grain  is  deeped ;  fo 
that  there  has  often  been  a  Neceffity  to  fow  over 
again  with  the  fame,  or  fome  other  Grain,  To 
make  the  better  Judgment  concerning  this  fo  criti¬ 
cal  an  Affair,  the  Nature  and  Condition  of  different 
Grains  are  carefully  to  be  confidered;  but,  by  a 
Courfe  of  Obfervations  and  Experience,  the  mod 
certain  Knowledge  and  Direction  are  to  be  obtained : 

Mean 
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Mean  time,  it  is  befl  to  obferve  the  Maxim,  A- 

•void  Extremes . 

ERIE  S  by  Alexander  Cuningham,  Efq; 
M.  D.  now  Sir  Alexander  Dick  of  Pref- 
tonfield. 

I  Have  a  Farm,  confiding  of  about  one  Hundred 
and  fifty  Acres,  lying  upon  the  gradual  Afcent 
of  a  Hill,  perfectly  expofed  to  the  drong  Wed  and 
cold  North  Winds.  The  upper  Part  of  it,  which 
goes  to  the  Hill,  is  unequal,  dony,  and  full  of 
Whins  ;  but,  however,  it  has  fufficient  Padure  for  a 
hundred  Sheep.  The  lower  Part  has,  for  a  long 
Tra<fl  of  Years,  been  plowed,  and  Town  with  Wheat, 
Barley,  Oats  and  Peafe,  of  the  whole  Grains  to  the 
Quantity  of  one  hundred  Bolls. 

The  Sheep  Ground  abounds  with  many  Springs 
of  good  Water ;  which,  when  there  is  any  Sap  in 
the  Earth,  keep  the  Furrows  of  the  tilled  Ground 
below  mold  ,*  bur,  after  great  Falls  of  Rain,  the 
Earth  is  much  w allied  by*  the  rulhing  down  of  the 
Water, 

The  Soil  of  the  arable  Land  is  different,  though 
contiguous.  There  is  found  in  fome  Places  a  very 
good  blackidi  Mould,  free  of  Stones,  and  pretty 
deep  ;  in  others,  Channel  mixed  with  Clay  :  But, 
in  the  general,  it  is  reckoned  a  cold  Soil,  k  lies 
fhelving,  from  a  populous  City  three  Miles,  and 
from  Lime  fix.  It  is  contiguous  to  a  large  Com¬ 
mon,  full  of  Whins,  Pits  of  Saud,  and  bluilh 
Clay. 

Thefe  Grounds  were  poffeffed  by  a  Tenant,  who, 
having  a  long  Tack,  was  for  feveral  Years,  at  a  ve¬ 
ry  great  Ex  pence,  bringing  Street*  dung  and  Lime 
to  the  arable  Parts,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  a  to¬ 
lerable  Condition  for  conffant  Tillage  ;  but  his 
Tack  being  within  fome  Years  of  expiring,  he 

brought 
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brought  no  more  Dung,  tilled  as  much  as  ever, 
and  generally  fowed  Oats ;  by  which  Means  the 
Ground  is  left  in  an  exhaufted,  infertile  Condition, 
Quaritur ,  What  Improvements,  and  what  Plant¬ 
ing,  are  fitted  for  the  Ground  reprefented  ? 

t 

The  Society  s  Anfzvers. 

THE  Dolor’s  Farm  lying  on  the  cold  Side  of 
the  Hill,  and  in  time  of  Floods  being  harm¬ 
ed  by  the  Springs  in  the  higher  Parts  of  it,  he  fhould 
endeavour  to  guard  againft  thele  Inconveniencies  > 
and,  in  order  thereto,  it  feems  advifable  to  ditch, 
and  face  up  the  Ditches  with  Stones,  wherewith 
the  upper  Part  of  the  Field  abounds:  But  led 
Floods  fhould  undermine  and  deftroy  the  Ditches, 
he  may  carry  an  open  one  along  the  upper  Part  ot 
the  Field,  upon  the  Springs,  to  convey  them  to  the 
one  or  the  other  Extremity,  and,  at  certain  Places 
he  may  have  Dams,  with  Sluices,  for  keeping  the 
Water  in  a  Body,  for  water-fatting  fuch  Parts  of 
the  Ground  below  as  he  fh all  think  fit  at  any  time 
to  lay  down  to  Grafs.  If  the  Doctor  has  an  Oppor¬ 
tunity,  he  may  converfe  with  Farmers  of  Stratha /- 
/an  or  Monteith :  Who,  fo  far  as  we  know,  are  more 
in  the  Practice  of  this  watering  Husbandry  than  a- 
ny  others  in  this  Kingdom ;  and,  from  their  profi¬ 
table  Experience,  can  give  a  very  encouraging  Ac¬ 
count  of  it,  and  fatisfy  him,  that  the  very  Water, 
that  was  formerly  fo  hurtful,  may,-  by  better  Ma¬ 
nagement,  become  highly  beneficial. 

The  Ground  being  lo  much  and  fo  badly  expof- 
ed,  it  is  realbnable  to  make  the  Inclofures,  into 
which  the  whole  fhould  be  divided,  fo  much  the 
Imaller  ;  and  to  execute  the  fame  by  double  Ditch¬ 
es,  leaving  a  reafonable  Difiance  betwixt  them, 
for  two  or  three  Rows  of  Trees.  Firs  will  not 
mifs  to  thrive,  if  they  be  planted  young  and  care¬ 
fully  ;  and  by  their  Shelter,  will  nurfe  up  better 

Kinds 
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Kinds  to  be  planted  among  them,  either  at  the 
fame  time,  or  rather  two  or  three  Years  after. 
When  the  Firs  become  hurtful  to  the  better  Trees, 
they  may  be  weeded  out  for  Ule,  and  Thorn-hed¬ 
ges  being  planted  on  prepared  Borders  upon  the 
Banks,  kept  clean,  and  preferved  from  Cattle,  the 
Inconveniencies  from  the  Expofure,  and  alfo  the 
Water,  mud  both  be  removed  in  a  very  advanta¬ 
geous  Manner,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  Ground 
is  thereby,  and  by  the  inciofing,  prepared  for  fur¬ 
ther  Improvements. 

The  Society  are  of  Opinion,  that  it  is  not  advi- 
fable  to  cany  Dung  three  Miles,  and  to  an  Afcent, 
feeing  the  neceflary  Expences  would  (they  are  a- 
fraid)  overbalance  all  Returns  that  could  be  made 
by  it;  at  lealf,  they  hope  they  fhall  be  able,  before 
they  have  done,  to  direct  a  far  more  profitable 
Scheme  of  Husbandry  than  was  pra&ifed  by  the 
Farmer  mentioned,  requiring  much  lefs  Dung,  and, 
what  may  be  wanted,  far  cheaper  obtained. 

To  evidence  which,  they  propofc  the  following 
Methods,  viz,  To  divide  feventy- five  Acres  of  the 
arable  Ground  into  five  Parts,  fifteen  thereof  to  be 
always  in  Summer— fallow,  for  which  the  Dung 
made  on  the  Farm  is  all  to  be  kept;  the  firongeft 
Part  thereof  to  be  Wheat,  the  red  Peafe;  the  Peaie 
efpecially  to  be  fown  under  Furrow,  for  the  Rea- 
fons,  and  in  manner  directed,  in  the  Anfwers  to 
Lord  Rofs's  Queries,  P.  106.  Next  Year,  where 
Peafe  were,  low  Barley,  and  Peafe  where  the 
Wheat  was.  Third  Year,  Peafe  after  Barley,  and 
Barley  after  the  Peafe.  Fourth  Year,  Oats  after 
Barley,  and  Barley  after  Peafe.  By  which  Method, 
there  will  always  be  fixty  Acres  in  Corn,  and  near 
one  half  of  them  in  Peafe  ;  which  will  much  reco¬ 
ver  the  Ground  worn  out  by  the  former  indifereet. 
Management,  and  make  it  always  produce  plenti¬ 
ful  Crops  while  the  fame  Husbandry  is  continued. 

Or 
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Or  rather  divide  into  four,  and,  keeping  one 
fourth  in  Summer  fallow,  take  only  three  Crops 
from  it,  neglefting  the  Oats,  viz.  Wheat  upon  the 
ftrongeft,  and  Rye  upon  the  weakefl  of  the  Fal¬ 
low,*  next  Year,  Peafe  upon  the  whole  of  it ;  third 
Year,  Barley  :  Which  Method  will  bring  the  Ground 
into,  and  keep  it  in  equal  or  better  Plight  than  the 
former.  As  to  the  reft  of  the  arable  Ground,  we 
propofe  to  fow  it,  partly  with  Clover  and  Rye^grafs, 
and  partly  with  Turnip,  and  to  augment  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  Sheep  in  Proportion. 

The  Farm  lying  fo  near  a  populous  City,  more 
Advantage  may  be  made  of  Sheep,  if  rightly  ma¬ 
naged,  than  by  Tillage;  unlefs  the  Ground  can  be 
kept  in  heart  upon  a  very  fmall  Expence  :  To  left 
fen  which,  their  Dung  properly  applied,  greatly 
contributes,  as  (hall  be  fhown. 

For  illustrating  this,  Suppofe  the  Pafture  Part 
was  moderately  (locked  with  good  Ewes ;  thefe 
being  kept  eafy  and  full  fed,  would  bring  forth 
their  Lambs  early;  having  fo  good  Shelter  among 
the  Whins  and  Rocks  in  the  upper  Grounds ;  and, 
when  in  the  Inclofures,  being  furrounded  by  Thic¬ 
kets  of  Planting;  and  fed  with  Hay  and  Turnips 
in  the  Winter;  or,  at  fome  times,  with  Peafe  Straw, 
in  a  Houfe  built  for  the  Purpofe,  with  Hecks  or 
Racks  around  for  holding  the  Hay  or  Straw,  when 
at  Lambing,  or  any  other  Time,  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  feed  them. 

As  the  Wool  is  ufually  computed  to  pay  for 
keeping,  a  great  Balance  of  free  Profit  might  be 
drawn  for  the  Lambs  and  Milk,  befides  the  Advan¬ 
tage  that  might  be  made  of  the  Dung  and  Urine  % 
of  the  Sheep,  by  carrying  a  ftratmn  of  the  Sand 
mentioned  into  the  Sheep— houfe,  and  laying  there¬ 
upon  a  flratum  of  the  Clay,  and  upon  that  a  Co¬ 
vering  of  Lime,  with  Litter  above  all  to  keep  them, 
clean;  for  their  Urine  would  fink  into  the  Com- 

poll; 
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poft;  and  when  their  Dung  became  troublefome 
or  o  Sen  five  to  them,  or  began  to  make  them  dir- 
rv  the  fame  might  be  removed  to  the  Midding 
of  Horfe  and  Cow  Dung,  and  would  together 
therewith,  ferment  highly,  Things  of  fo  different 
Natures  and  Qualities,  and  of  lb  heterogeneous 
Pans  beins  by  this  Management  mixed. 

This  Method  praftifed  from  the  one  End  of  the 
Year' to  the  other,  would  raife  a  vaft  Quantity  of 
excellent  Manure,  with  no  great  Labour,  and  no 
more  Out-lay  of  Money  than  for  building  of  the 
Houfe,  and  Purchafe  of  the  Lime.  The  Sand- 
Clay  Lime,  and  Sheep  dung,  would  necelfarily 
incorporate  before  they  could  be  taken  from  the 
Houfe  to  the  Midding;  and  being  laid  thereon,  and 
more  Horfe  and  Cow  Dung  being  ftill  fuperadded, 
the  Fermentation  would  ftill  be  renewed  and  heigh- 

^Before  the  great  Midding  thus  compounded 
could  be  carried  out,  and  fpread  upon  the  fallow 
Ground,  the  whole  would  be  blended  through  o- 
ther,  and  drefs  the  Land  to  good  Purpofe ;  while 
the  Sheen  having  Plenty  without  Doors,  and  be¬ 
ing  alfo  houfe-fed  on  all  neceffary  Occal.ons,  could, 
in  our  Opinion,  fuffer  nothing,  except  through  the 

keeper’s  Fault.  r  .  * 

We  know  that  Pet-fheep,  that  is,  fuch  as  • 

bour  about  Doors,  are  generally  fatteft,  and  often 
bring  two  or  three  Lambs  at  a  Time,  a 
earlier  than  other  Sheep  commonly  do  Moreo¬ 
ver  the  Method  propofbd  is  not  altogether  new  or 
familiar;  fomething  like  it  has  been  praftilei  in 
feme  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  though  not  lo  much 
as  in  Holland  and  cllewhere;  and  where-ever  it 
was,  vaft  Quantities  of  excellent  Manure  have 

been  obtained  on  a  trifling  Expence. 

If  about  a  Score  of  good  Wedders  were  bought, 

before  or  in  the  Beginning  of  Winter,  to  led  a- 

mongi 
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imong  the  Lambs,  the  one  would  promote  the 
Sale  of  the  otjier;  f°r  f°me  Butchers  kill  a  good 
iWedder  with  ten  or  twelve  Lambs,  and  bulk  the 
:  Lambs  Ears  [Kidneys]  with  his  Fat. 

Or,  fuppofe  the  Do&or  kept  only  Wedders,  and 
made  two  Returns,  viz.  bought  in  the  Spring,  and 
[fold  in  July  or  slugufl,  bought  again  about  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  Winter,  and  fold  in  March  or  ^pril :  He 
may  compute  which  would  be  moil  for  his  Ad¬ 
vantage,  and  make  his  Choice.  If  he  don’t  in— 

! cline  to  houfe  his  Sheep  in  Summer,  Flit-folds, 
or  Hurdles,  may  be  provided  for  laying  them 
on  the  Summer-fallow,  which  will  dung  a  good 
deal  of  that  Ground.  In  either  way,  full  Ufe  of 
I  the  Urine  is  got.  The  Country  Man,  to  exprefs 
his  Opinion  of  the  Exellency  of  it,  when  he  fees 
an  extraordinary  Tuft  of  Corn  growing,  fays,  The 
black  Ewe  has  pjhed  there • 

i  Mr.  Wilfon  the  Quaker  s  Letter  to  Mr.  Hope 
of  Rankeilor,  anent  planting  Potatoes. 

Friend  Hope, 

I  Mull  beg  thy  Pardon  for  this  Boldnels,  being  a 
Stranger,  and  for  the  Stile  of  this  Letter,  be- 
:  ing  one  of  the  People  called  Quakers. 

Since  I  came  to  this  City,  1  have  read  with  Plea- 
tfure,  the  Book  publifhcd  by  the  Society  here  for 
1  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry.  I  have  of  late 
>  Years  followed,  and  been  much  in  love  with  Farm¬ 
ing;  and  had  I  had  equal  Succefs  in  Trade  as 
in  Husbandry,  I  Ihould  not  have  been  here  at  pre* 
Tent, 

I  have  experienced  a  very  advantageous  Improve- 
,  ment  upon  waile  Lands,  which  I  find  is  not  pradti- 

X  fed 
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fed  here,  nor  much  taken  Notice  of  by. any  of  our 
Envlijh  Authors,  which  (hall  be  the  Subjecl  of  this 
Letter.  It  is  bringing  the  Ground  into  Tillage  by 
Potatoes.  It  may  be  done  either  upon  wet  or  dry 
Ground,  by  ikilfully  making  choice  of  your  Kinds 
of  Seed.  “There  is  no  Ground  that  has  the  leait 
Level  to  drain  the  Water,  that  can  be  too  wet  for 
one  Sort,  nor  any  too  dry  ior  another  :  The  In~ 
creafe  is  pretty  equal,  and  both  Kinds  acceptable  at 
the  Table.  Your  wet  Grounds  mud  be  planted  af¬ 
ter  the  Irijh  Manner,  with  the  Spade  at  firft,  but 
may  be  plowed  afterwards;  though  it  may  be  fome» 
thing  chargeable,  it  both  anfwers  the  End  well  in 
the  Crop,  and  faves  the  1  rouble  of  paring  and  burn- 
ing.  I  have  planted  Potatoes  in  wet  Grounds  not 
worth  Sixpence  an  Acre,  and  have  had  near  ten¬ 
fold  Increafe,  for  two  Years  fucceffively.  ^ihe 
third  Year,  without  any  Manure,  I  had,  on  the  fame 
Grounds,  as  fine  Garden-beans  as  ever  I  faw  grow, 
and  as  large  an  Increafe:  Juft  now  the  Ground  is  as 
oood  as  the  beft  in  the  Farm,  if  not  better.  . 

The  Book  publifhed  by  the  Society  very  juftly 
recommends  fallowing  every  third  or  fouithYear; 
but,  if  you  had  the  Method  of  planting  Potatoes 
with  the  Plough,  you  needed  not  (efpecially  near 
fuch  a  City  as  this,  or  where  you  can  have  Water- 
carriage}  lofe  that  Year's  Crop ;  for  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Dung  that  is  uiual  will  be  fufficient, 
and  you  may  have  more  Profit  the  Year  you  plant 
Potatoes  than  if  yon  fovved  Corn  ;  and  the  Potatoe- 
husbandry  refreineth  the  Ground  more  than  fuch  a 
Summer- fallow  as  is  commonly  made.  I  have  feen 
as  good  Wheat  or  Barley  next  Year  after  a  Crop  of 
Potatoes,  as.  ever  I  faw  after  fallowing,  though  the 
Ground  was  not  extraordinary.  Such  a  City  as; 
this  would  take  a  great  Quantity  in  a  Year,  beiides 
the  Ufefulnefs  of  them  to  the  Farmer's  Family ;; 
and  if  there  was  any  Overplus,  they  might  be 

ihipped! 
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jhipped  off  to  Countries  that  wane  them.  Hogs 
and  Poultry  might  be  fed  with  the  fmalleft,  or 
thofe  that  in  any  refpect  were  not  marketable. 

In  good  Ground,  you  may  have  aftei  them,  fil'd 
a  Crop  of  Wheat,  then  a  Crop  of  Barley,  after 
that  a  Crop  of  Oats,  and  then  Potatoes  again  *  : 
But  as  foon  as  your  Wheat-crop  is  off,  you  Ihould 
turn  over  your  Ground,  and  not  put  oil  till  Spring. 

In  your  wet  Grounds,  that  have  been  newiy 
brought  into  Culture  by  Potatoes,  if  you  find  them, 
ftrong,  you  may  have  an  incredible  Crop  of 
Horfe-beans,  if  you  dibble  them  at  proper  Di- 
ftances.  And  after  a  little  Cuftom,  there  is  as 
much  laved  in  the  Seed  as  theLabout  amounts  to  ^ 
for  it  is  only  Childrens  Work  with  an  Qverfeer. 

Potatoes  may  be  prelerved  fo  as  to  be  ccpially 
good  all  the  Year.  The  Manner  of  which,  or  any 
other  Information  in  my  Power,  is  at  the  Set  vice 
of  the  Society  or  thee.  But  I  prefume,  by  this 
Time,  I  have  tried  thy  Patience,  fo  fhall  conclude 
this  Letter;  and  am,  with  the  utmoft  Refpetft  to 
thyfelf  and  the  Society,  thy  Friend,  &c. 

Mr.  Maxwell  of  ArklandV  Obfervations  upon 

the  foregoing  Letter ,  in  a  Mi  five  to  Mr. 

Hope  of  Rankeilor. 

S  I  R, 

MR.  JVil fin's  Letter  to  you,  recommending 
the  planting  of  Potatoes,  on  account  of  the 
Advantage  ariling  from  the  Potatoes  themlelves, 
and  their  Ufefulnefs  in  preparing  Ground  for  o- 
ther  Purpofes,  which  you  were  pleafed  to  commu¬ 
nicate  to  the  Honourable  the  Society  for  improving  in 

the 


*  This  is  bad  Husbandry,  for  an  enriching  Crop  fliould  al¬ 
ways  immediately  follow  an  impoverifliing. 
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the  Knowledge  cf  Agriculture,  lies  before  me.  I 
have  perufed  it,  in  order  to  my  reprefenting  what 
farther  occurs  to  me  upon  that  Subject,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Commands  of  the  Society. 

Had  Mr.  IVilfon ,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fets 
forth  the  great  Improvement  they  make  upon  wet 
as  well  as  dry  Grounds,  been  pleafed  to  go  further, 
and  give  an  Account  of  the  different  Methods  of 
planting  them,  told  what  Seeds  are  propereff:  for 
dry  Grounds,  what  for  wet,  and  which  are  the  befl 
Ways  of  preferving  them  through  the  Winter,  in 
the  Ground,  or  after  they  are  raifed,  it  had  been 
Hill  more  obliging;  and  I  wifh  he  had  prevented 
me  of  any  Occafion  to  difcover  my  Sentiments, 
which  (fince  the  Society  have  laid  their  Commands 
on  me)  I  lhall  mention,  and  be  fatisffed,  if  what 

I  can  fay  may  give  the  leaft  lnilru&ion,  or  move 
you,  or  any  other,  either  to  correct  me,  or  to  give 
Information  of  the  more  proper  Management  of 
one  of  the  mod  profitable  and  improving  Roots. 

Mr.  Houvhton  defcribes  the  Potatoe  to  be  a  bac- 

_  O  / 

eiferous  Herb,  with  cfculent  Roots,  bearing  wing¬ 
ed  Leaves  and  a  bell’d  Flower;  and  fays,  “  Thar, 
“  as  lie  has  been  informed,  it  was  firfh  brought 
“  out  of  Virginia  by  Sir  IV alter  Raleigh ,  and  he 
u  flopping  at  Ireland \  fome  were  planted  there, 

II  where  they  thrived  very  well,  and  to  good  Pur- 
“  pofe  :  For,  in  their  liicceeding  Wars,  when  all 
“  the  Corn  above  Ground  was  deffroyed,  the  Po- 
“  tatocs  fupported  them;  for  the  Soldiers,  unlefs 
“  they  had  dug  up  all  the  Ground  where  they 
“  grew,  and  almoff  fifed  it,  could  not  extirpate 
**  them.  From  thence  they  were  brought  to  Lan- 
u  cafhire,  where  they  are  very  numerous,  and  now 
“  begin  to  fpread  all  over  the  Kingdom.” 

Mr.  Switzer  fays,  “  That  the  Potatoe  is  of  the 
11  Sifer  or  Si  [arum  Kind,  called  by  fome  the  Sifarum 
“  Peruvian um,  or  Skirrets  of  Peru ,  whofc  Nourifh- 

“  ment 
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1  *e  ment  being,  as  it  were,  between  Flelh  and  Fruit, 
tc  are  of  mighty  nourilhing  Parts,  and  (Lengthen 
<£  Nature  to  a  high  Degree,  having  been  long  the 
u  common  Food  of  the  Spaniards,  Italians ,  Indians , 
u  and  many  other  Nations. ” 

They  may  be  planted  feveral  different  Ways,  by 
the  Spade,  or  by  the  Plough,  and  in  ley  or  labour- 
1  ed  Ground.  I  have  feen  them  thrive  well  on  that 
which  feemed  to  be  very  bad,  even  in  deep  Mols, 
which  could  not  bear  Horfes  to  plow  it.  This 
they  will  confiderably  improve  ;  for,  after  the  Po¬ 
tatoes,  the  Soil  being  pulverifed  by  the  planting 
and  railing  of  them,  the  Mofs-ground  may  belaid 
down  with  Grain  and  Grafs  feeds  ;  by  which,  as 
the  Potatoes  and  Grain  will  do  much  more  than 
pay  all  Expences,  Mofs,  that  perhaps  was  not 
worth  a  Penny  per  Acre  of  Rent,  may  be  brought, 
without  any  Charges  unreimburfed,  to  a  Meadow, 
probably,  wrorth  ten  Shillings  or  upwards  yearly, 
ior  the  fame  Extent* 

I  have  particularly  obferved  fix  Kinds  of  them, 
to  wit,  the  long  red,  the  round  red  ,*  the  long 
white,  the  round  white,  the  blue,  and  the  Leather 
Coat  ,*  befides  a  Kind  that  is  ready  a  Month  or  fo 
fooner  than  the  ordinary  Sorr,  though  planted  at 
the  fame  Time.  I  have  remarked,  that  the  blue, 
and  long  white  or  Kidney  Potatoe,  thrive  better 
than  others  in  Mols  and  wet  Grounds  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  the  blue  ;  and  that  it  does  not  agree  fo  well 
with  dry.  I  have  obferved  three  Crops  of  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  the  like  Number  of  good  Grain  got  (with¬ 
out  either  fallowing,  or  more  Dung  than  was  laid 
on  at  frit)  upon  coarfe  Heath  :  Of  fuch  an  im¬ 
proving  Nature  are  they,  and  fo  much  is  the  Land 
enriched  by  the  rotting  of  their  Stalks  among  it, 
and  the  frequent  Delvings  ;  for,  befides  the  digg¬ 
ing  that  it  gets  at  railing  them,  the  fame  mull  be 
again  turned  over  in  February ,  March  or  April; 

when 
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when,  if  a  fufficient  Number  for  Seed  be  not  dif- 
covered  in  the  Ground,  an  Addition  mull  be  made : 
But  as  to  this  Matter,  Circumfpeclion  ihould  be 
ufed ;  for,  when  they  grow  too  thick,  the  Earth 
cannot  nourifh  them  fufficiently.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  this  is  the  ordinary  Time  of  planting 
diem.  However,  in  warm,  dry  Soils,  they  are 
planted  with  Succefs  before  Winter  ;  and  in  that 
Cafe  they  will  be  the  fooner  ready. 

xln  ley  Ground  they  are  commonly,  in  Scotland , 
planted  in  Lazy  beds,  as  they  are  called,  thus :  Af¬ 
ter  the  Ground  is  marked  out  into  Beds,  which 
cannot  conveniently  be  much  above  tw*o  Yards 
broad,  it  is  covered  with  Dung  or  Litter ;  rotten 
Hay,  Strawr,  or  other  long  Dung,  is  chofen,  and 
fudged  as  good  as  any  Manure  ;  in  laying  it  on, 
Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of 
the" Ground ;  then  Potatoes  are  laid  up  on  the  Dung, 
at  about  a  Foot  Diftance.  This  done,  the  Planter 
begins  to  make  a  Ditch,  (as  to  v  the  Breadth  of 
which,  the  Deepnefs  of  the  Staple  is  to  be  confi- 
dered)  and  cuts  a  moderate  fized  Turf,  and  lays 
upon  the  Verge  of  the  Bed,  with  the  green  Side 
upon  the  Potatoes  ;  and  fo  goes  along  the  Ground 
defigned  for  the  Ditch,  always  laying  on  the  Turfs, 
until  it  be  the  full  Breadth  defigned,  obferving  to 
cut  the  Turfs  fmalier  after  a  Row  along!!  the  Out- 
fide  is  completed  *,  but  ft  ill  laying  them  with  the 
Grafs  Side  down  ;  then  with  the  under  Earth  in 
the  Trench  the  Potatoes  are  covered,  till  they  be 
four  or  five  Inches  deep.  Thus  they  continue  till 
the  Stems,  one  with  another,  be  about  half  an  Inch 
above  Ground ;  when,  with  Earth  from  the  Trench, 
they  ought  to  be  covered  a  fecond  Time,*  and  it 
will  be  an  Advantage  to  them,  if,  when  they  next 
rife,  they  be  again  gently  covered,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  that  thefe  two  laft  Coverings  be  little  thicker 
than  puts  them  well  out  of  Sight. 
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The  Reafon  for  repeating  the  Coverings  feems 
to  be,  firft,  That  the  Weeds  are  thereby  kept  down, 
which,  though  probably  they  might  not  be  able 
to  choke  the°  Potatoes,  would  extra#  a  Part  of  the 
Subfiance  of  the  Dung  and  Earth  from  them. 
Next,  by  thus  putting  a  Stop  to  the  Growth  of  the 
Stems  or  Stalks  for  fome  Time,  the  Roots  gather 
Strength  to  attra#  the  Nouriihment ;  fo  the  Stems 
are  left  luxuriant,  and  the  Potatoes  rob  the  Weeds 
whereas  otherways  the  Weeds  would  rob  them  of 
the  common  Food  of  both.  Thus,  by  their  Stalks, 
and  Cleannefs  from  Weeds,  Potatoes  are  judged  of 
while  under  Ground:  For  if  they  be  free  of  Weeds, 
and  their  Stems  blackifh,  fhort  and  hard,  they  arc 
thought  to  be  large  ;  whereas,  if  their  Stems  be 
long  and  grofs,  and  there  be  many  Weeds  among# 
them,  the  Potatoes  are  confidered  to  be  fmall :  If 
People  would  take  the  Trouble  to  hoe  them,  they 
would  find  their  Account  in  it;  for  as  Weeds  pre¬ 
vail,  the  Crop  of  Potatoes  will  fail  in  Proportion. 

Mr.  Switzer,  in  his  Practical  Kitchen  Gardener , 
gives  the  Method  of  preparing  the  Seed  and  Plant¬ 
ing,  as  he  fays  he  received  it  from  a  Gentleman 
of* good  Intelligence,  who  was  a  Husbandman  that 
lately  came  from  Ireland,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
the  Way  ufed  there  at  that  Time  by  the  be#  Hus¬ 
bands.  Mr.  Switzer' s  Words  are  as  follows. 

“  He  obferves  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Me- 
“  thod- we  ufe  in  England  of  planting  the  Root  un- 
«  cut,  is  wrong ;  for  that  there  are  five  or  fix 
“  Eyes,  and  perhaps  more,  from  which  the  Pro- 
“  duce  of  the  next  Year  is  to  fpring ;  that  the 
il  Space  of  Ground  allotted  for  that  Bulb,  or  ra¬ 
ther  the  great  Number  of  Shoots  and  Bulbs  that 
fpring  from  it,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  Nourifh- 
ment  of  them;  and  that  therefore  a  great  many 
u  of  the  Potatoes,  that  are  dug  up  in  Autumn,  are 
“  fmall,  and  good  for  nothing.  To  remedy  this, 
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u  (fays  he)  we  choofe  a  middling  Root,  (becaufe 
“  the  larged:  are  generally  ate)  and  obferving  all 
11  thofe  Eyes  that  appear  to  be  ftrong  and  vigorous, 
“  we  fquare  our  that  Eye  or  Eyes,  leaving  a  good 
4i  thick  Piece  of  half  an  Inch  to  the  Eye ;  fo  that 
u  perhaps  one  Root  will  furnifh  us  with  three  or 
“  four  good  Plants  to  fet. 

“  Having  done  this,  the  Ground  is  prepared  in 
€t  the  following  Manner :  Let  your  Beds  be  four 
tc  or  five  Feet  wide,  and  the  Alleys  between  them 
u  two  or  three  more ;  when  you  have  marked  out 
“  your  Beds,,  you  are  to  begin  digging  or  trench- 
“  ing  them  only  a  fingle  Spit  deep,  keeping  your 
il  Trench  open,  at  lead:  two  or  three  Feet,  as  you 
“  do  in  common  Garden-trenching;  and  having  a 
u  Wheeh barrow  of  Dung,  long  and  ihort  mixed 
“  together,  always  Banding  by  you,  fill  the  Bot— 
“  tom  of  the  Trench  therewith,  upon  which  Dung 
4C  you  are  to  place  yourPotatoe-eyes,  as  they  were 
11  before  prepared,  at  about  five  or  fix  Inches  alun- 
44  der;  and  when  they  come  to  grow,  there  will 
il  be  produced  not  above  one  or  two  Roots  at 
€i  mod,  but  thefe  large  and  well  fed. 

*l  To  proceed,  Having  planted  one  Trench  with 
“  the  Earth  that  follows  in  the  next,  and  which 
tc  you  mark  out  with  a  Line  at  two  or  three  Feet 
44  wide,  as  you  do  in  common  trenching  ;  take  that 
“  Mould,  and  throw  it  over  your  Potatoes  planted 
“  upon  Dung,  as  is  above  direded  ;  and  fo  proceed 
il  from  Trench  to  Trench  whilft  you  are  gone 
u  quite  through  your  Bed. 

u  ’Tis  proper  for  me  to  obferve,  that  the  Ufe 
of  this  Dung  placed  at  the  Bottom,  as  I  have  di- 
reded,  is  not  only  to  make  the  Roots  grow  fin- 
gle,  but  it  has  another  Conveniency;  and  that 
a  is,  the  making  the  Potatoes  run,  and  lpread 
et  themfelves  at  juft  firch  a  determinate  Depth, 

which 
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“  which  is  no  fmall  Advantage  to  them  in  their 
1  “  growing  large. 

“  The  lad  Thing  to  be  done  to  them  is,  in  A- 
u  fril  or  May,  (for  you  plant  them  in  February  or 
“  March),  as  you  fee  them  begin  to  fpring,  dig  the 
il  Earth  out  of  the  Alleys,  as  you  do  your  Alpara- 
“  gus,  and  cover  your  Potatoe^bed  about  five  or 
tl  fix  Inches  thicker,  and  this  will  give  new  Life 
“  and  Vigour  to  the  Root,  will  deprefs  the  Green 
“  from  running  too  much  to  Haulm,  and  will 
“  caufe  the  Root  to  grow  much  the  larger  for  it. 
€t  Thus  you  have  aim  oil  double  the  Crop  of  good 
tl  large  Potatoes,  as  you  would  have  if  you  were 
“  to  plant  them  promifcuoufly,  as  we  do  in  Eng- 
u  land .  A  Potatoe  requires  little  Culture  all  the 
tc  Year  afterwards,  only  the  pulling  out  fome  of 
1  “  the  larged  Weeds. ” 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  about  Dumfries ,  they  have 
1  near  the  like  way  of  preparing  their  Potatoes  for 
!  Seed  :  For,  tho'  they  do  not  incline  to  cut  them 
into  Pieces,  unlefs  they  be  very  large  ;  yet,  when 
:  they  have  numerous  Eyes,  they  cut  out  many  of 
:  them.  This  they  call  gelding  ;  and  conceive,  that 
:  they  do  not  fpring  or  fprout  from  thole  Places;  as 
!  to  me  it  is  reafonable  to  think  they  do  not,  the  fie- 
1  minal  Part  being  taken  away. 

On  Stubble  ground,  defigned  for  a  Summer-fal- 
I  low,  they  may  be  planted  by  the  Plough,  and  no 
!  Crop  lod.  This  Husbandry  will  enrich  the  Land 
I  near  as  much  as  the  Fallow;  and  the  Method  of 
I  doing  it  is  this:  Lay  Dung  in  every  fifth  Furrow; 

1  and  upon  the  Dung  Potatoes,  at  only  about  eight  In-* 
i  ches  Didance,  in  regard  of  the  Largenefs  of  the  In** 

I  tervals.  When  they  begin  to  appear,  and  the  Rows 
are  plainly  difcovered,  take  a  Hoe- plough  with  a 
i  notched  Muzzle,  and  lay  an  ebb  Fur  from  the 
|  Rows  along  each  Side  of  every  Row,  the  nearer 
you  go  to  it  the  better  ;  When  they  come  to  be, 

Y  one 
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one  with  another,  half  an  Inch,  or  thereby,  above 
the  Ground,  take  a  Shovel,  and  with  Earth  from 
the  Intervals  cover  them  gently.  Thereafter, 
when  they  appear  again,  and  the  Stems  are  about 
iix  Inches  high,  yoke  your  Hoe-plough  a  fecond 
Time,  and  lay  a  Fur  as  clofe  to  the  Stems  as  you 
can,  without  covering  them,  or  allowing  theHorfe 
to  tramp  on  them ;  then  lay  by  your  Plough,  for 
more  Flowings  would  cut  the  Runners  or  Strings 
at  which  the  Potatoes  grow  ;  but  ufe  the  Hand-hoe 
for  keeping  down  the  Weeds,  heaping  up  the  Earth 
to  the  Stems,  and  pulverifing  it. 

This  is  called  planting  in  the  Horfe-hoeing  way*, 
and  the  Intervals  afford  them  a  larger  Failure  in 
pulverifed  Earth,  the  chief  Food  of  Plants,  than 
they  ordinarily  have  in  the  other  Ways  mentioned  : 
Wherefore,  it  may  reafonably  be  expected,  that 
they  will  grow  larger  in  Proportion  ;  and  the 
Ground  in  the  Intervals  being  Horfe  and  Hand- 
hoed  towards  them,  they  are  thereby  tempted 
to  grow  upwards  to  the  Earth,  pulverifed,  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere, 
and  found  in  Stories  one  above  another.  To  re¬ 
move  the  Objection,  of  the  Plough’s  making  a 
Halt  until  the  Dung  and  Potatoes  be  laid,  the 
neighbouring  Field  may  be  referved  for  plowing 
at  the  fame  Time. 

This,  to  me,  feems  to  be  the  bed  of  the  plow¬ 
ing  Ways,  if  not  of  all  Ways  on  plowed  Ground; 
but  I  fhail  mention  other  two.  The  firft  is,  To 
harrow*  Ground  that  has  been  plowed,  and  at  the 
fame  time  ridged  up  or  gathered  before  Winter ; 
then  to  take  a  Line  and  mark  out  Beds  about  two 
Yards  broad,  a-crofs  as  many  Ridges  as  the  Length 
of  the  Line  will  allow,  leaving  Alleys  about  two 
Feet  broad  betwixt  the  Beds,  and  gently  to  thruft 
in  Potatoes  into  them,  at  about  n  Foot  afunder : 
Dung  being  laid  on  the  Beds,  and  carefully  fpread, 

cleave 
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cleave  out  the  Ridges,  to  lay  the  Furs  the  more  up¬ 
on  their  Backs ;  thereafter  give  it  a  Angle  Touch 
of  harrowing,  to  clofe  the  Seams,  which  will  alfo 
be  proper  in  the  former  Method.  Thus  the  Work 
is  at  a  hand  until  the  Potatoes  be  above  Ground  • 
then,  enter  the  Alleys  with  Spades  and  Shovels, 
and,  by  a  moderate  Covering  therefrom,  deprcfs 
the  Greens,  for  the  Reafons  formerly  given.  When 
the  Weeds  are  fully  fprung,  pull  them  up,  or  la¬ 
ther  hoe  them  toward  the  Potatoes-hems,  ^as  Cab¬ 
bages,  are  commonly  hoed;  ana  then  the 
I  Work  is  finifhed. 

The  Ufe  of  thruhing  the  Potatoes  into  the 
!  Ground  is,  that,  after  the  plowing,  they  may  ly 
under  the  Furrow  at  the  fame  Dihance  they  were 
placed  above  it  :  Whereas,  without  this  Piecauti— 
on,  they  would  be  apt  to  fall  into  Clufters,  which 
would  occafion  them  to  grow  unequally.  The  firlx 
plowing  and  harrowing,  not  only  makes  the  Ground 
I  the  more  open  to  receive  them,  but  alfo  prepares 
and  meliorates  it:  For  which  Reafon  it  weie  pro¬ 
per,  unlels  the  Earth  be  very  loole,  that,  even 
where  the  Horfe-hoeing  Way  is  defigned,  the  plow¬ 
ing  and  harrowing  anterior  to  the  Seed-fur  were 
!  alfo  in  that  Cafe  given.  I  believe  no  Man  will  e- 
ver  lofe  by  Labour  bellowed  upon  them,  if  the 
fame  be  judicioufly  execute  ;  but  one  finall  Ne~ 

gleet  will  go  far  to  ruin  a  Crop. 

The  Reafon  why  I  propofe  that  the  Beds  mould  . 

t  be  made  acrofs,  and  not  alongft  the  Ridges,  is,  be** 
caule  they  are  too  often  very  ciooked,^  and  fb 
I  there  is  no  getting  ftraight  Lines  made  from  the 
1  one  End  of  them  to  the  other;  and  befides,  the 
|  Ditches  out  of  which  the  Coverings  aie  to  be  taken, 
cannot  fo  conveniently  be  made  up  when  the  Beds 
are  carried  alongff,  as  when  acrofs  the  Ridges,  the 
after  Plowings  and  Harrowings  lerving  foi  that  Pur- 
1  pofe,  when  the  Method  propofed  is  taken. 


The 
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The  other  Way,  with  the  Plow,  is,  To  dang  the 
Ground  before  Winter,  if  it  be  poor  ;  if  it  be  rich, 
it  needs  none  ;  yea,  I  think  the  Potatoes  would 
be  the  worfe  of  it;  for,  in  very  rich  Land,  they 
run  excedively  to  Straw.  Then  plow  the  Ground. 
In  the  Spring  harrow  it;  till  and  harrow  it  again, 
and  dibble  in  the  Potatoes,  at  a  Foot  or  eighteen 
Inches  Diftance  every  Way.  Then  harrow  it  again, 
to  clofe  the  Holes  made  by  the  Dibble  ;  and  fo  to 
cover  the  Potatoes.  When  they  come  up,  hoe 
them  ;  and,  as  the  Weeds  rile,  hoe  again  and  a* 
gain  :  For  Weeds  arc  naturally  the  Offspring  of  the 
Earth,  and  therefore  die’s  fond  of  them,  cherifhes 
them,  feeds  them  plentifully,  and  drives,  for  their 
fake,  to  ftarve  every  Thing  we  endeavour  to  force 
upon  her.  Let  us  therefore  do  all  we  can,  upon 
all  Occafions,  to  extirpate  them. 

s£fop  knew  this  Matter  much  better  than  his 
Mailer;  and  his  Anfwer  to  the  Gardener,  who 
could  not  find  out  the  Fveafon  why  thofe  Plants 
fhot  up  much  fader  that  grew  of  their  own  ac¬ 
cord,  than  thofe  that  he  let  himfelf,  though  he 
took  never  fo  much  Care  about  them,  is  fo  pat  to 
this  Purpofe,  that  I  fh all  mention  it:  “  The  Earth 
“  [faid  JEfofl  is  in  the  Nature  of  a  Mother  to  what 
41  ihe  brings  forth  of  herfelf,  out  of  her  own 
“  Bowels ;  whereas  die  is  only  a  kind  of  Step-dame 
dt  in  the  Production  of  Plants  that  are  cultivated 
41  and  alfided  by  the  Help  and  Indullry  of  another: 
11  So  that  it  is  natural  for  her  to  withdraw  her  Nou« 
a  rifhment  from  the  one  towards  the  Relief  of  the 
u  other/’ 

Other  Methods  of  planting  might  be  mentioned, 
fuch  as  dropping  the  Seeds  in  every  fecond  Fur,  as 
the  Ground  is  a  plowing,  running  over  the  Land 
with  a  Dutch  Hoe  when  the  Weeds  appear,  for  in 
foul  Ground  they  will  be  up  long  before  the  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  thereafter  hoeing  the  Potatoes  as  often 

as 
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as  fhall  be  necefiary :  But  thofe  being  the  beft  that  I 
;  know  of,  I  Ihall  avoid  perplexing  the  Letter  there¬ 
with,  or  with  any  Thing  elfe  that  1  judge  unnecefiary. 

Before  1  proceed  to  give  an  Account  of  different 
1  Ways  of  preferving  them  through  the  Winter,  I 
I  only  take  notice,  that  the  Spade  does  not  feem  to  be 
the  bell  Inflrument,  at  lead  in  loofe  Ground,  to 
:  raife  Potatoes  with  ;  becaufe  it  cuts  them,  whereby 
;  their  Value  in  the  Market  is  lefiened.  A  fork, 

I  with  five  or  fix  (mail  Toes,  Grains  or  Prongs,  as  it* 

:  leaves  them  whole,  feparates  the  Mould  better, 

!  and  expofes  them  more  to  Obfervation,  is  by  fome 
preferred. 

They  may  be  preferved  thro’  Winter  by  build¬ 
ing  a  Houfe  on  dry,  fandy  or  gravelly  Ground, 
i  where  there  can  be  no  Under- water,  and  digging 
the  Earth  below  it  into  the  Form  of  the  Pit  of  a  Kiln; 
then  placing  as  many  of  your  Potatoes  as  can  ly, 
without  putting  one  above  another,  or,  if  thicker, 
by  no  Means  immoderately  ;  above  them  lay  Straw 
as  the  thin  Bedding  of  a  Kiln  ;  and  above  the  Straw 
,  dry  Earth,  only  a  few  Inches  thick;  above  Earth 
Potatoes ;  and  fo  on  while  any  of  them  remain 
1  un pitted  ;  and  then  a  large  Quantity  of  dry  Earth 
above  all. 

If  the  Potatoes  be  taken  up  dry,  fo  put  into  the 
Pit,  and  kept  fo,  which  the  Houfe  ferves  to  do,  and 
alfo  from  being  ftoln,  there  is  little  or  no  Dan¬ 
ger  of  rotting,  and  the  want  of  Air  prevents  their 
growing.  For  want  of  a  Houfe,  when  it  cannot 
conveniently  be  got,  the  Pit  may  be  covered  pretty 
thick  with  rank  Horle-dung  ;  or  they  may  be  pre- 
!  ferved  by  giving  them  a  good  hearty  Sweat  on  a 
Kiln,  which  makes  them  eat  dry  and  meally.  But 
then,  in  the  laft  way,  perhaps  they  won’t  anfwer 
for  Seed  :  For  which  Purpofe,  there  is  not  a  better 
Method,  if  the  Winter  prove  moderate,  than,  with¬ 
out  railing  them,  to  cover  a  Piece  of  the  warmed 

and 
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and  dried  Ground  pretty  thick  with  Horfe  litter, 
which  will  keep  them  found,  by  prelerving  them 
from  the  Frod,  unlefs  it  be  exceflive. 

When  I  am  advifing  the  covering  of  Potatoe- 
ground,  in  order  to  the  preferving  them  through 
the  Waiter,  I  think,  if  Barn -yards  were  planted 
with  them,  double  Ufes  might  be  got  of  thefe 
Yards,  for  they  will  dill  anfwer^the  fird  Defign  and 
ordinary  Ufe  as  well  as  formerly;  and  by  the  Stacks, 
with  the  Hay  or  Straw  that  commonly  fall  about 
them,  the  Ground  will  be  kept  fo  warm,  that  the 
Potatoes  would  very  probably  be  preferved  till  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  the  Beginning  of  March ,  when  Barn¬ 
yards  are  ufually  emptied  :  This  Ground  would 
hardly  fail  to  continue  in  Heart  and  Strength  by 
what  would  fail  upon  it. 

Another  good  Way,  for  all  Purpofes,  is,  to  nail 
Spars  above  the  Joiding  of  an  ordinary  Country- 
kitchen,  and  to  lay  them  thereon,  of  no  extraor¬ 
dinary  Thicknefs  ;  if  they  be  frequently  turned, 
the  moderate  Heat  will  neither  over  nor  under-do 
them  :  Or  they  may  be  kept  on  a  Loft  or  Deal- 
floor,  mixed  with  dry  SheelingTeeds.  Whatever 
be  the  Defign,  it  is  improper  to  wafli  them;  for 
they  are  the  more  apt  to  rot,  which  is  the  only  Dan¬ 
ger".  for  in  no  Cafe  will  they  grow  before  the  Sea- 

fon  of  planting.  _  c  , 

In  Galloway  we  find,  that  Potatoes  for  Seed,  as 

well  as  other  Seed,  require  changing,  not  only 
from  one  Ground,  but  alfo  from  one  Country  to 
another  ;  fo,  when  we  have  Opportunity  of  pur- 
chafincr  any  from  England  or  Ireland; we  chufe  them, 
and  find  that  the  Produce  is  greater  than  from  our 
own  Potatoes.  Moreover,  that  the  Produce  of  a 
large  Kind  lately  brought  from  the  F/ eft -Indies,  is 
far  greater  than  any  of  the  former. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  incline  to  prefume  fo  much 
on  the  Society’s  Time  and  your’s,  as  to  inform, 

That  I  have  beenfo  unwilling  to  trufi  to  my  own  O- 

pinion, 
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pinion,  or  Experience  and  Obfervations  concerning 
!  this  Matter,  that  I  have  looked  into  feveral  Books 
of  Husbandry,  but  find  little  of  Importance  faid 
upon  the  Subject,  except  wha £  1  have  extracted 
from  the  Authors  mentioned  :  But,  with  humble 
Submilfion,  I  will  offer  fome  Reafons  why  Pm  dif- 
pofed  to  think,  that  the  cutting  Poatoes  for  Seed, 
the  not  cutting  them,  or  in  what  Manner  they 
Ihould  be  cut,  ought  to  be  more  deliberately  and 
accurately  confidered,  than  any  Writers  or  Planters, 
fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  have  done. 

In  the  firft  Place,  I  obferve,  that  Potatoes  in  the 
Spring  fend  forth  young  Growths  out  of  each  Eye 
or  Joinr,  and  nowhere  elfe  ;  which  Sprouts  grow' 
all  into  Stalks,  or  otherwife,  a  Part  of  them  into 
Stalks,  and  anothenPart  of  them  into  Potatoes ;  and 
that  at  the  Root  of  one  Stalk,  at  raifing  Time,  w  ill 
be  found  many  Potatoes.  Now,  fgppoiing  this  Ob® 

!  fervation  to  be  juft,  there  feems  tobe  an  Error  either 
in  cutting  of  them,  or  planting  big  ones  with  ma¬ 
ny  Joints  or  Eyes  in  them,  without  cutting  :  I  wifh 
;  it  was  well  underftood,  which  is  the  right,  which 
the  wrong  Way,  and  determined  how  many  Eyes 
fhould  be  left  with  each  Cutting, •  which  would  di¬ 
re  <51:  what  Potatoes  Ihould  be  cut,  and  what  left 
!  uncut :  For,  if  a  Potatoe  fends  forth  fix  or  eight 
young  Growths,  as  feveral  of  them  do  •  and  if  they 
grow  all  into  Stalks,  then  thefc  Stalks  mult  need* 
farily  require  fo  much  Food,  that  there  can  little 
remain  to  nouriih  Potatoes  at  each  of  their  Roots, 
which  therefore  muft  be  {mall,  being  fo  clofs  to* 

;  gether. 

If  this  be  the  Cafe,  then  I  think  all  that  have 
1  many  Eyes  ought  to  be  cut,  that  the  Ground  may 
not  put  forth  its  Strength  into  Stalks.  But  then, 
if  only  fuch  of  thefe  young  Growths  ilioot  forth 
into  Stalks,  as  the  Situation  of  the  Potatoes,  when 
laid  into  the  Ground,  gives  them  Opportunity  10 
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raife  themfelvcs  out  of  it ;  and  that  the  Potatoes 
at  the  Roots  of  thefe  Stalks  are  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Produce  of  the  other  young  Growths  from  the 
original  or  Mother  Potatoe,  which,  by  their  Situa¬ 
tion  under  or  upon  the  Side  of  it,  could  not  ex¬ 
tend  themfelves  through  the  Earth  ;  then,  if  it  be 
fit  to  cut  them  at  all,  the  cutting  of  them  feems, 
at  lead,  to  require  Judgment  and  Difcretion:  Now, 
(if  this  hold)  each  Cutting  ought  to  have  more 
Eyes  than  one  in  it ;  otherways,  if  a  Potatoe  or 
Cutting  of  it  have  but  one  Eye,  it  may  have  a 
Stalk,  but  a  Potatoe  at  the  Root  is  not  to  be  expeft- 
ed,  and  fuch  Stalks  are  frequently  to  be  found:  If 
fo,  no  Potatoe  ought  to  be  planted  that  has  not  more 
Eyes  or  Joints  than  one.  I  dial l  next  offer  fome 
Reafons  for  thefe  Doubts,  and  this  Way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  fubmit  the  Dccifion  to  the  Honourable 
Society,  being  what  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  a  fuffi- 
cient  judge  of. 

Fir  ft,  If  the  Earth  be  tenderly  taken  from  the 
Root  of  a  Stalk,  the  Skin  of  a  Mother-potatoe  will 
frequently  be  there  found,  with  Potatoes  around 
it,  all  joined  together  by  fo  many  Strings  of  the 
fame  Subdance  with  the  Potatoes  themfelves.  Tho’ 
the  Stalks  of  the  Potatoes  be  far  dronger,  and  of 
a  Nature  and  Subdance,  to  Appearance,  different 
from  thefe  Strings  ;  yet  I  think,  this  happens  by 
reafon  of  the  Stalks  being  unconfined  by  Earth, 
and  expofed  to  the  Air  :  For  I  obferve,  that  thefe 
Strings  or  Runners,  when  a  Part  of  them  is  turned 
out  of  the  Earth  by  the  Hoe,  grow  Stalks,  which 
as  Waders  ought  to  be  weeded  away:  Befidcs,  it 
is  the  Opinion  of  fome,  that  what  is  called  the 
Seed,  and  grows  on  the  Top  of  the  Stalk  like  an 
Apple  or  Ball,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Potatoe,  and 
would  have  been  fo  as  to  all  Appearance,  and  in  all 
Reipeds,  if  accidentally  the  Mother' potatoe  had 

fallen  into  the  Ground  with  that  Side  under  that 

was 
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was  uppermoft,  that  in  this  Cafe,  the  Potatoes  at 
the  Root  would  have  proven  the  Balls  at  the  Top 
of  the  Stalk  ;  and  that  the  Strings  to  which  we  fee 
the  Potatoes  Rick  and  grow,  would  have  been  as 
the  Stalks,  had  they  been  unconfined,  and  as  much 
expofed  to  the  Air.  It  is  no  uncommon  Thing  to 
throw  fuch  of  them  as  are  not  ufed  for  pickling, 
for  which  Ufe  they  ferve  very  well,  into  the 
Ground  for  Seed  :  But  I  am  afraid,  they  feldom 
in  that  Way  anfwer  the  Purpofe,  being  originally 
from  a  warmer  Climate  than  ours. 

The  Curious  may  proceed  more  properly,  by 
gathering  the  Apples,  if  the  Froft  allow  them  to 
ripen,  putting  them  into  a  Tub,  till  the  Pulp  rot, 
walking  it  oft^  drying  the  Seeds  in  the  Sun,  01  any 
other  Heat  of  equal  Moderation,  keeping  them  in 
a  proper  Place  till  the  Spring,  and  then  planting 
them  at  reafonable  Difiances  on  a  Piece  of  well 
prepared  Ground. 

A  noble  Peer’s  Gardener  told  me,  that  he'  made 
this  Experiment  j  that  the  Seeds  grew,  and  that 
the  Potatoes  were  very  fmall ;  but  that  having 
planted  them  next  Year,  they  grew  tolerably  large. 

I  have  heard  it  confidently  aliened,  that,  in  fuch 
Years  as  Frofts  do  not  prevent  the  hardening  of 
the  Potatoe-fialks,  if  you  take  them  before  the 
Frofts  come,  and  dig  them  into  a  Piece  of  dry, 
warm  Ground,  where  Potatoes  never  were,  you 
will  in  the  Spring  find  many  fmall  Potatoes.  If 
this  be  true,  and  what  I  think  Mr.  T'ull  lays, .  that 
the  Joints  of  all  Straw  have  Plants  of  the  fame  Kinds 
included  in  them,  can  be  depended  on  ;  then  what 
is  faid  about  the  Apples  feems  the  lefs  furprifing: 
I  leave  the  Solution  of  thele  Queftions  to  the  Ex¬ 
periments  of  the  Curious. 

This  I  can  fay  with  Afturance,  that  it  is  poffible, 
by  the  Direfiions  I  have  offered,  to  get  an  Acre  of 
Potatoes  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  Pounds  Ster- 

Z  fag 
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ling  or  upwards  \  and  yet  that  the  Ground  fliall  be 
equally  or  very  near  as  good  for  the  fucceeding 
Crop,  as  if  it  had  been  Summer  fallowed  without 
them,  even  tho’  the  Greens,  when  fully  flowered, 
be  applied  to  Cow-feeding ;  for  which  Purpole  I 
have  found  them  toanfwer  well ,  and  they  are  by 
fome  thought  as  good,  yea  more  nourifhing  than 
the  fame  Quantity  of  Clover,  without  Hurt  to  the 
Roots  ;  which,  by  that  Time,  being  become  flrong, 
will  make  the  greater  Demand  of  Food,  muff  fwell 
in  Proportion  to  the  Quantity  they  get  and  re¬ 
tain,  and  will  have  the  larger  Provifion  of  it,  as 
the  Wafte  by  the  Stalks  is  by  the  cutting  prevent¬ 
ed,  at  the  Time  when  the  Plant  is  exerting  itfelf 
for  Propagation,  which  is  the  Time  when  all  Plants 
perfpire  mod,  and  therefore  make  the  greatefl 
Demand  upon  the  Earth. 

How  beneficial  an  Improvement  is  this  ?  How 
many  good  Ends  and  Purpofes  does  it  anfwer The 
greedy  Husbandman’s  Mouth  feems  to  be  flopped: 
He  never  had  good  Reafon,  now  he  has  none  at 
all,  to  cry  out,  What  pays  the  Rent  the  Year  the 
Ground  lies  fallow  ?  By  this  Potatoe-husbandry  he 
gets  a  good  Crop  above  Ground,  an  exceeding  good 
one  under  it,  and  the  Ground  improven  very  near 
as  much  as  if  it  had  lien  Summer- fallowed,  bearing 
no  Crop  *  and  all  this  in  one  Pear,  and  upon  a 
very  moderate  Expence.  What  more  can  the 
Heart  of  a  Man  defire  ?  What!  would  he  ly  in  his 
Bed,  and  have  Wealth  come  in  at  the  Doors  and 
Windows  to  him  ?  No,  in  the  Sweat  of  his  Face  mufi 
he  eat  Bread;  and  befides,  he  muft  exercife  his 
Head,  as  well  as  his  Hands,  defign  prudently,  and 
execute  carefully. 

Some  Things,  Sir,  I  have  advanced,  being  fpe- 
culative,  I  give  no  pofitive  Opinion  about  them, 
leaving  to  others  to  judge  how  far  they  are  rea- 
fonable  and  worth  Confi deration •  This  I  am  lure 

of, 
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of,  That  with  all  our  feeling,  we  fhould  feek  Under- 
I landing ;  and,  fince  my  Intention  is  toward  the 
publick  Good,  I  hope  my  Prefumption  or  Miftakes 

will  be  pardoned.  I  am,  &c • 

It  teas  ohferved  that,  in  the  very  firfl  Seafon  after 
the  Publication  of  this  Paper,  more  Potatoes  were  -plant¬ 
ed  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  than  had  ever 
been  fet  there  in  the  Memory  of  any  Man  then  living. 

Another  LETTER  of  Mr.  Maxwell’* 
to  Mr.  Hope. 


SIR, 

NEcelTary  Affairs  have  for  Tome  time  called  me 
to  this  diftant  Part  of  the  Kingdom  [Dum¬ 
fries^,  otherwife  I  had  certainly  frequented  the 
Meetings  of  the  Society.  I  am  highly  fenfible  of 
the  Diladvantage  I  am  at  by  want  of  the  Means  of 
fo  valuable  Inftruftion  as  the  Subjects  there  hand¬ 
led  afford  :  That  Lofs  I  own  is  not  to  be  made  up  ; 
but  what  is  in  my  Power  1  endeavour,  and  embrace 
all  Opportunities  of  converfing  with  intelligent 
Perfons.  Among  others,  I  have  of  late  been  with 
Air.  Heron  of  Bargally,  in  whofe  Garden  there  is  a 
great  Variety  of  Curiofities  to  be  obferved. 

He  is,  in  my  Opinion,  the  mold  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  Gentleman  in  the  Article  of  Gardening  I 
ever  converfed  with,  and  has  favouied  me  with  an 
Opportunity  of  communicating  to  you  and  the  o- 
ther  Members  of  the  Society,  that  he  has  fount* 
out,  and  has  in  his  Garden,  the  valuable  Roman 
Cytifus ;  concerning  which  you  have  a  Memorial 
in  his  own  Words  fubjoined,  which  he  prefents  to 

the  Society.  _ 

Potatoes  being  generally,  and  1  think  jultly,  con- 
fidered  one  of  the  greateft  Improvers  of  barren 

Grounds 
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Grounds  of  any  Plant  whatfoever ;  1  afked  the  O- 
pinion  of  this  intelligent  Gentleman,  as  to  the  Man¬ 
ner  of  planting  and  managing  of  them,  and  flow¬ 
ed  him  a  Copy  of  my  Letter  to  you  concerning 
thefe  Matters.  He  approves  of  it,  with  this  Ad' 
dition,  (by  which  the  Expence  of  Dung  is  faved) 
that  Fens,  Tops  of  Whins,  or  Broom,  being  fpread 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Ground  in  a  good  reafonable 
Thicknefs,  when  they  have  mod  Juice  and  Sap  in 
them  ;  and  the  Earth,  that  in  the  lazy  Bed  way 
is  thrown  from  the  French  above  the  Potatoes, 
being  laid  above  the  Ferns,  Tops  of  Whins,  or 
Broom,  to  ly  and  be  expofed  until  the  proper  Sea- 
ion  ;  then  the  Potatoes,  planted  as  Garden-beans, 
or  pointed  in  with  a  Spade,  will  grow  equally  well 
as  if  the  Ground  was  dunged  any  other  Way. 
This  I  think  fit  alfo  to  communicate,  being  his 
Practice,  and  feeming  reafonable  ;  for  the  Surface 
of  the  Ground,  and  the  Ferns,  Tops  of  Whins, 
or  Broom,  in  which  there  is  much  Salt,  and  alfo 
the  Grafs-fide  of  the  Turf  thrown  up,  all  rot,  and 
the  Mould  uppermod  receives  the  Benefit  of  a 
Summer-fallow. 

_  s 

Mr.  Heron  of  BargallyV  Memorial 


H  E  old  Roman  Cytifus  I  underdand  to  be  the 
fm all  badard  China,  which  fattens  all  Sorts 


of  Cattle  to  a  Wonder  :  It  is  propagated  by  taking 
the  Suckers,  and  planting  them  in  weak  Stubble- 
land,  at  three  Feet  Didance.  They  will  in  a  little 
Time  over-run  the  Ground  to  that  Thicknefs,  that 
it  may  be  mowed  three  Times  a  year,  not  buffer¬ 
ing  it  to  grow  above  a  Foot  high  before  mowing; 
and,  as  I  think,  may  continue  for  iixty  Years.  The 
Plant  runs,  is  a  greater  Increafer,  and  the  Leaves 


and 
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and  Flowers  are  as  fweet  to  the  Tafte  as  the  rich- 
eft  Dutch  Clover. 

This  fliort  Account  of  Mr.  Heron’s,  wherein  he 
only  mentions,  that  his  Plant  will  thrive  in  weak 
Stubble-ground,  implies,  that  it  will  profper  better 

in  good  Land  well  prepared. 

Mr.  Switzer  differs  from  him,  and  fays,  the  Cin- 
na  is  not  the  fame  Plant  which  the  Romans  called 
the  Cytifus  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  has  found  it  out. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  both  may  be  propagated,  the 
Name  is  not  material;  the  moft  ufeful  fhould  be 
preferred,  and  Experiments  muft  determine  which 
is  fo. 

A  LETTER ,  concerning  Mr.  Tull  s  Me¬ 
thod  of  Improvement ,  to  a  E  erf  on  of  Dijlin-  . 
£lion  in  Scotland,  and  by  him  communicated 
to  the  Society. 

IHave  been  at  the  Lord  Ducie9 s,  where  I  have 
feen  feveral  new  Methods  of  Husbandry,  pai- 
ticularly  with  Wheat.  One  Mr.  Lull,  a  Gentleman 
who  was  bred  a  Scholar,  turned  his  Philofophy  to¬ 
wards  Plants  and  Husbandry,  and  by  Experience 
found,  that  the  conftant  Expence  of  Manure,  which 
was  neceflary  in  the  common  Way  of  Agriculture, 
ate  up  fo  much  of  the  Profit,  that  it  did  not  an- 
fwer.  This  Gentleman  I  did  not  fee  ;  but  his  Son 
lives  with  this  Lord,  and  from  him  1  had  the  fo 
lowing  Direftions : 

If  Wheat  Land  be  out  of  Order,  by  being  foul, 
or  run  out,  begin  to  fallow  it  at  Chrijhnas ,  and  a~ 
gain  in  March .  Be  fureyou  plow  the  fecond  time 
the  fame  Way  as  at  firft,  becaufe  by  that  Means 
you'll  probably  break  fome  hard  Lumps  that  may 
have  remained  after  the  firft  Plowing:  But  the 
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third  Time  it  may  be  crofs-plowed,  which  will  cer* 
tainly  mellow  the  Ground.  If  you  can  plow  it  a 
fifth  or  fixth  Time,  it  will  do  the  Ground  more 
Good  than  if  you  dunged  it.  By  this  Method  he 
thinks  his  Dung  rather  an  Incumberance  than  of 
Ufe  for  Corn  ;  becaufe  it  brings  up  Weeds,  which 
take  away  the  Nourifhment  the  Corn  Ihould  get. 
The  earlier  the  Wheat  is  fown  the  better.  The 
Wheat  muft  be  fown  with  a  Drill,  which  is  a  Ma¬ 
chine  that  holds  the  Corn  to  be  fown  in  a  Box. 
There  are  two  Holes,  which  open  by  a  Spring  as 
the  Drill  turns  on  an  Axletree,  which  lets  the  Corn 
fall  in  two  Rows  about  a  Foot  apart.  There  is  a 
little  Thing  like  a  Plough,  no  greater  than  a  large 
pruning  Knife,  which  cuts  the  Ground  at  a  certain 
Deepnefs  before  the  Holes  that  drop  the  Corn  ; 
and  a  little  Harrow  fixed  to  the  Machine,  that 
clofes  the  Ground  upon  the  Corn  after  it  is  fown. 
This  is  the  only  harrowing  it  muft  get*  becaufe 
the  common  Harrows  bury  a  great  deal  of  the 
Corn  fo  deep,  that  it  never  comes  up. 

When  you  come  to  the  End  of  the  Field,  you 
muft  turn  the  Drill,  and  leave  a  Space  of  about  five 
Feet  betwixt  thefe  two  Rows  of  Corn  and  the 
next,  and  fo  on.  The  five  Feet  Space,  that  is 
left  betwixt  the  Rows  of  Corn,  is  to  be  plowed 
with  a  Hoe-plough  as  often  as  you  can,  the  oftner 
the  better,  though  even  five  or  fix  Times  ;  and 
that  Interval  is  to  be  kept  in  plowing  both  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Weeds  and  mellow  the  Ground.  Be- 
fides,  the  keeping  the  Ground  moved,  makes  the 
Corn  grow  the  better,  and  in  greater  Quantity, 
and  the  Straw  ftronger  than  in  the  common  Way. 

The  Drill  is  drawn  with  one  Horfe,  a  Boy  to 
lead  him,  and  a  Man  to  follow  it,  who  lifts  the 
Drill  quite  up  from  the  Ground  when  he  turns 
at  the  End  of  the  Field  ;  and  the  lifting  (tops  the 

Corn 
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Corn  from  falling  out  till  the  Wheels  it  runs  up¬ 
on  are  fet  a-going  again. 

The  Hoe-plough  mult  have  two  Iiorfes,  a  Man 
to  hold  it,  and  a  Boy  to  lead  them.  Theyfome- 
times  ule  Oxen  to  the  Hoe-plough,  or  more 
Horfes  if  the  Ground  is  drong;  but  whatever 
draws,  mud  be  muzzled,  for  eating  the  Corn.  By 
this  Drill  you  low  lefs  than  a  Bufhel  to  the  Acre* 
which  is  a  great  deal  of  Seed  laved.  If  it  is  dry 
Weather,  and  the  fallow  Ground  not  broke  enough 
betwixt  the  Rows  of  the  Corn,  you  may  harrow 
and  roll  it. 

By  this  Method  you  have  near  as  'great  a  Crop 
upon  an  Acre  as  in  the  common  Way,  though  the 
Ground  be  dunged.  Next  Year  you  manage  the 
fame  Ground  after  the  fame  Way,  and  fow  it  again 
with  Wheat  only:  The  Corn  mud  be  fown  where 
the  Interval  was  the  Year  before  ;  and  the  Place 
where  the  Corn  is  to  be  fown  fhould  be  raifed  into 
a  little  Ridge,  to  ly  all  Winter.  They  have  had 
four  Years  Experience  of  this  Way,  Wheat  after 
Wheat,  and  it  grows  always  the  better. 

I  like  wife  faw  the  Method  of  managing  St.  Foin, 
which  I  am  much  fonder  of  than  of  the  Wheat ; 
becaufe,  when  it  is  once  fown,  you  have  no  more 
Expence  about  it :  It  is  certainly  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment ;  becaufe  you  immediately  let  it  out  for  a 
great  Rent,  when  perhaps  the  Ground  before  has 
paid  very  little. 

One  Way  to  prepare  Ground  for  St.  Foin,  is,  to 
plow  it  in  March ,  and  hand-fow  it  with  Vetches, 
two  Bufhels  to  an  Acre.  Jud  when  they  blow 
they  are  good  Hay.  Nothing  kills  the  Weeds  bet¬ 
ter.  Then  they  prepare  it  for  Barley  and  St.  Foin. 

Another  Way  to  prepare  bad  dry  Ground  for  St. 
Foin,  is,  to  make  the  Ground  very  fine,  and  fow  it 
with  Turnips,  by  a  Drill,  about  Midfummer,  the 
Rows  four  Feet  apart ;  When  the  Leaves  are  about 

the 
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the  Size  of  half  a  Crown,  thin  the  Rows  with  a 
Hand-hoe  till  the  Turnips  are  near  a  Foot  apart  in 
them  ;  this  gives  them  Room  to  grow.  Then  plow 
betwixt  the  Rows  with  a  Hoe-plough  within  a 
Month  after  the  fowing.  If  the  Ground  be  weak, 
plow  it  in  March ;  if  drong,  before  Winter,  that 
it  may  be  mellowed  with  the  Frods.  This  Ihould 
have  been  faid  firft. 

When  you  feed  black  Cattle  with  Turnips,  car¬ 
ry  them  off  the  Ground,  and  throw  them  into  an 
Heck  or  Grafs-field  hard  by;  for  if  you  turn  the 
Beads  in,  they  potch  the  Land,  which  hardens  it, 
and  they  fpoil  more  Turnips  than  they  eat.  Don’t 
cut  the  Turnips,  but  let  them  nibble  for  them— 
felves  ;  for  when  they  are  cut,  the  fharp  Corners 
are  apt  to  choke  them.  Sometimes  an  Ox  will  go 
half  aDay  with  aTurnip  in  his  Throat.  If  he  fhould, 
you  mull  have  a  bit  of  Rope,  the  Size  of  your  Wrid, 
with  a  fofy  End ;  which  you  dip  in  Butter  and 
cram  it  down  his  Throat.  Several  Oxen  in  Nor*~ 
folk  have  been  choked  with  Turnips,  and  feveral 
faved  by  this  Method. 

After  the  Turnips,  plow  the  Ground  in  February , 
and  a  fecond  Time,  in  the  End  of  March ,  or  Begin* 
ning  of  dipril,  If  you  hand-fow  the  Barley  and  St* 
Foin  after  the  common  Manner,  you  mud  have 
eight  Budiels  of  St.  Foin  to  the  Acre,  harrow  the 
Ground  before  fowing  the  St.  Foin,  and  after  it, 
until  it  be  very  fine.  Roll  it  immediately,  if  the 
Ground  is  very  dry.  if  you  do  it  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  do  it  not  at  all:  For  if  the  St.  Foin  is  come 
up,  it  is  fo  tender  that  it  breaks  over,  and  will  not 
recover.  The  bed  Way  is,  to  fow  the  Barley  and 
St.  Foin  with  a  Drill  at  the  fame  Time.  The  Drill 
1  fend  you  for  the  Wheat,  holds  the  Barley;  and 
there’s  another  Drill  clapped  on  behind  it,  for 
dropping  the  St.  Foin,  which  anfwers  to  the  wide 
Spaces  of  the  other  Drill:  So  the  Rows  of  Barley 
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and  St.  Foin  are  half  a  Foot  from  each  other.  The 
Advantage  of  a  Drill  is,  that  a  Bulliel  is  the  molt 
you  low  to  an  Acre;  and  if  the  Ground  is  good, 
half  a  Buihel  will  do  :  The  Drill  fows  the  Ground 
at  a  certain  Deepnefs,  about  an  Inch  and  an  Half. 

Mr.  Tull  has  found  by  Experience,  that  what 
is  fown  deeper,  does  not  come  up  ;  fo  moll 
Fields  of  it  are  in  Spots,  and  not  equal,  befides 
fowing  fo  much  Seed,  which  is  a  great  Charge.  A 
Drill,  with  one  Man,  one  Boy,  and  one  Horfe, 
will  low  five  or  fix  Acres  a— day.  If  Grounds  are 
poor,  it  is  heft  to  fowr  the  St.  Foin  by  itfelf  with¬ 
out  Barley,  becaufe  that  faves  fo  much  Sudenance 
to  the  Grafs ;  yet  mod  People  grudge  to  have  fo 
much  Labour  and  no  Crop  the  iirll  Year:  But  if 
you'll  drop  the  Barley,  the  Goodnefs  of  the  St.  Foin 
will  foon  repay  it. 

If  you  fow  the  St.  Foin  by  itfelf,  you  may  do  it 
any  Time  betwixt  Barley-feafon  and  Midfummer. 
It  is  bed  not  to  feed  Horfes  or  black  Cattle  on  it 
for  a  Year  or  twTo  after  it  comes  up,  becaufe  it  is 
very  frufh  :  But  you  mud  never  let  Sheep  on  it; 
for  they  eat  it  fo  near,  that  they  dedroy  it,  if  it  were 
twenty  Years  fown.  If  there  are  Coutch-grafs  Roots, 
you  mud  burn  them  before  you  fow  it,  and  fpread 
the  Afhes.  It  mud  be  mown  before  it  be  half- 
blown,  and  allowed  to  ly  about  two  Days  in  the 
Swath  without  turning.  Then  put  it  in  fmali  Grafs - 
cocks,  and  double  them  every  Day,  without  throw¬ 
ing,  till  it  is  pretty  well  made,  but  not  over  dry. 
Ten  or  twelve  Cart-loads  is  enough  for  a  Rick.  To 
prevent  its  heating  too  much,  build  a  Basket  in 
the  Middle  of  the  Rick,  and  draw  it  up  till  you 
come  near  the  Top,  and  then  clofe  it  over  as  you 
do  other  Hay  Ricks.  If  the  St.  Foin  is  drilled,  it 
mud  have  no  other  harrowing  than  the  little  Har¬ 
row  fixed  to  the  Drill  gives  it. 

A  a  Flo 
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No  high  Ridge  is  proper  for  the  drilling  Husband- 
dry  of  any  Kind.  The  flatter  the  better. 

A  Sack  filled  with  Hay ,  Straw ,  Chaff, \  or  the  like t 
will  anfwer  the  Purpofe  for  which  the  Bafiet  is  pro- 
pofed. 


ffn  Anfwer  having  been  wrote  to  this  Letter , 
defiring  a  Solution  of  feveral  Doubts  and 
Difficulties ,  Mt\  Tull  himfelf  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows . 


""’HE  only  Way  we  have  to  enrich  the  Earthy 
is  to  divide  it  into  many  Parts,  by  Manure, 
or  by  Tillage,  or  by  both.  This  is  called  Pulvera - 
tion.  The  Salts  of  Dung  divide  or  pulverife  the 
Soil  by  Fermentation  ;  Tillage  by  the  Attrition  or 
Contufion  of  Inflruments,  of  which  the  Plough  is 
the  chief.  The  Superficies,  or  Surfaces,  of  thefe  di¬ 
vided  Parts  of  Earth,  is  the  artificial  Paflure  of 
Plants,  and  affords  the  vegetable  pabulum  to  fuch 
Roots  as  come  into  Gontacl  with  it..  There  is 
no  Way  to  exhaufl  or  drain  the  Earth  of  this  pabu* 
lum ,  but  by  the  Roots  of  Plants  ;  and  Roots  are 
now  proved  to  extend  much  further  than  it  was 
commonly  thought  they  did.  Divifion  is  infinite  ; 
and  the  more  Parts  the  Soil  is  divided  into,  the 
more  of  that  Superficies,  or  vegetable  Paflure,  muff 
it  have,  and  the  more  of  thefe  Benefits  which  de- 
feend  from  the  Atmofphere  will  it  receive  ;  and 
alfo  the  lefs  Quantity  of  Plants  there  is  to  exhaufl 
it,  the  richer,  and  the  more  replete  with  pabulum , 
or  vegetable  Particles  which  adhere  to  the  faid  Su~ 
perficies,  will  the  Soil  remain:  For,  if  the  Vege¬ 
tables  carry  off  a  lefs  Quantity  of  Matter  than  is 
received  from  the  Atmofphere,  the  Subftance  of 
the  Land  is  increafcd  ;  but  if  it  be  contrary,  then 
it  is  diminifted.  Now,  if  the  Land  be  plowed  more 

than 
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than  once,  and  yet  not  Sufficiently  to  kill  the  Graft 
and  Weeds,  they  may  exhauft  it  more  than  the 
Tillage  does  enrich  it ;  and  then  the  Soil  may  be 
made  poorer,  or  at  lead  the  Crop  will  be  fo,  if  the 
Grafs  and  Weeds  be  too  many  for  it ;  and  it  were 
better  to  give  it  but  one  Plowing,  which  will  turn 
the  Grafs  under,  and  ftifle.it  for  a  Time,  till  the 
Corn  is  able  to  contend  with  it. 

Twenty  Years  ago,  there  vvas  much  tne  lame 
Wav  of  Tillage  in  England  as  is  now  in  Scotland  : 
But  it  has  been  fince  exploded  by  full  Experience, 
and  the  Farmers  have  enriched  both,  the  Land  and 
themfelves  by  plowing  it  more  than  they  were 
wont.  Their  light  Land,  when  they  plowed  it 
once  in  three  Years,  was  dear  at  2  s.  6  d.  fcr  Acre; 
now  fince  they  gave  it  about  ten  Plowings  in  three 
Y'ears  it  is  worth  20 1.  P.ent.  The  lame  Land 
which  was  formerly  thought  capable  of  bearing 
no  Corn  but  Oats,  yields  Crops  of  Wheat  Barley 
and  Clover  They  are  now  able  to  purchale  more 
Land  than  they  were  then  able  to  rent  whilft  they 
followed  their  once  plowing  Husbandry.  Their 
Notions  are  fo  much  changed,  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  be  told  of  what  they  once  laid,  wz.  That 
too  much  Plowing  works  all  the  Subftance  out  of 
the  Land.  They  now  affirm,  that  too  much  is 
impoffible.  Tillage  is  not  always  to  be  ekeemed 
by  the  Number  of  Plowing*,  but  by  the  Degrees 
of  Pulveration  made  by  them  :  For  turfy  Land, 
plowed  once  moift  with  a  four-coultered  Plough, 
which  cuts  a  deep  Furrow  of  eight  or  nine  Inches 
broad  into  four  equal  Parts,  and  then  plovved  twice 
with  a  common  Plough  in  dry  Weather,  has  been 
brought  into  better  1  ilth,  and  in  a  fourth  Parc  of 
the  Time,  than  eight  common  Flowings  would 
have  made  it.  Tillage  is  indeed  expenfive  ;  yet 
it  has  been  found  neceflary  to  plow  molt  of  the 
ftrong  Land,  in  all  the  Places  I  know,  three  or  four 

Times  for  Wheat,  befides  the  Expence  of  Manure, 

&Cp 
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c tc.  If  I  fliould  tell  the  Farmers  here,  that  there  is 
in  this  Ifland  a  Country  wherein  it  is  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  a  Crop  of  Wheat  will  grow  after  Peafe,  they 
would  doubt  my  Sincerity,  and  think  I  talked  like 
a  Traveller.  I  have  ufed  the  Method  of  Horfe- 
hoeing  Wheat  no  more  than  four  Years,  and  in 
each  of  two  of  them  I  had  about  fix  Acres,  and 
never  dunged  above  three ;  and  that  did  Hurt : 
But  it  was  by  Accident,  being  a  blighting  Year. 
The  Dung  and  Hoeing  together  made  it  too  grofs, 
and  occafioned  it  to  be  blighted  by  infects.  The 
Stalks  of  it  being  more  foft,  they  could  the  more 
eafily  bore  the  Rind  to  depofite  their  Eggs.  I  have 
alio  numbered  a  few  Rows  not  hoed,  on  purpofe 
to  try  what  Proportion  dunging  might  bear  to  hoe¬ 
ing  ;  and  to  my  great  Surprife  1  found,  that  2  s. 
bellowed  on  hoeing  would  much  outdo  40/.  in 
Manure.  What  we  call  Hoeing,  is  only  two  Fur¬ 
rows  turned  from  or  towards  one  another.  In  four 
Boeings  the  Plow  travels  jult  as  far  as  in  one  plain 
Plowing:  For  in  fix  Feet  there  are  eight  Furrows 
of  nine  Inches  each,  our  wideft  Ridges  being  fix 
Feet.  Three  Boeings  are  equal  to  two  plain 
Flowings.  Thefe  are  the  mod;  that  ever  have  been 
given  in  the  whole  betwixt  the  reaping  of  two 
Crops.  Our  Intervals  are  not  quite  five  Feet. 
Two  Furrows  plow  one  Interval;  becaufe  the  Earth 
which  the  Plow  throws  our,  covers  much  more  than 
the  Breadth  of  the  deep  Trench  out  of  which  it  is 
raifed.  i  he  treble  Row  has  two  Interflices  within 
it,  (even  or  eight.Inches  each,  which  we  call  Par - 
titions,  to  diflingnilh  them  from  Intervals,  which 
are  four  Feet  and  eight  or  ten  Inches  *.  The  Hoe- 
plough  is  made  to  follow  the  Horfe  or  Ox ;  on 
the  left,  to  turn  the  Furrow  from  the  Row;  on 
the  right,  to  turn  it  to  the  Row.  It  will  alfo  fol¬ 
low  in  the  Middle,  if  the  Ploughman  pleafes.  The 

Cattle 

*  Two  Rows  with  one  Interface  were  afterwards  found  by 
Tull  himfslf  to  be  better* 
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;  Cattle  never  tread  on  the  Corn.  Oxen  are  taught: 

( to  draw  in  a  Tingle  Line  or  Row  as  Horfes,  and  to 
I  go  in  the  Limbers  or  Shafts  of  Hoe-plough  or  Wag- 
Jgon.  The  Drill,  to  plant  eight  Acres  Englijb,  tra- 
l  vels  eleven  Miles  befides  Turnings.  The  Advan- 
|  tage  of  thefe  wide  Intervals,  is  for  cleaning  the 
|  Land  from  Weeds,  and  to  enrich  it,  fo  that  it  may 
■;  produce  a  Crop  of  Wheat  every  Year  without  Ma¬ 
il  nure.  The  Produce  is  not  commonly  fo  large  as 
I  when  the  Intervals  are  narrower;  but  when  they 
‘  are,  we  can  expert  but  one  Crop.  We  drill  in  thefe 
treble  Rows  lefs  than  a  Bulhel  to  an  Acre,  and  are 
;  content  to  receive  fixteen  or  twenty  Buihels  from 
it:  But  the  Quantity  is  according  to  the  Good- 
jj  nefs  and  Management  of  the  Land.  There  is  fome- 
times  a  Ridge  in  the  Middle  of  the  Interval,  and 
c  fome times  a  Ditch;  and  this,  at  the  laft  Hoeing,  we 
:  leave  as  deep  as  we  can,  without  moving  any  of 
1  the  bad  Earth.  We  plant  our  next  Crop  of  Wheat 
;  as  Toon  as  we  can  after  the  preceeding  Crop  is  oft^ 

1  and  the  Weather  is  proper  for  it.  There  can  be 
>j  nothing  Town  on  the  Head-ridge;  but  what  is  ne- 
l  ceffarily  fo  loll  at  the  Ends  for  turning  upon,  is 
not  generally  more  than  a  fortieth  Part,  and  of  an 
inconfiderable  Value  :  Yet  not  quite  loft;  for  the 
Grafs  becomes  the  Tweeter  for  being  fcratchcd  of¬ 
ten  with  the  Plough.  We  bait  our  Horfes  thereon. 
It  is  only  by  Accident  that  Dung  injures  Corn  ;  and 
Dung  might  fave  fome  of  theHoeings.  But  as  I 
|  have  neither  Downs,  Meadow  nor  Pafture,  except  St. 

Foin  ;  and  Wheat-ftraw  being  for  other  Ufes,  I  am 
I  not  troubled  with  much  Dung;  and  the  little  I  have 
I  chufe  to  put  upon  my  pooreft  Turnip- land.  Rye- 
grafs  is  grown  out  of  Fafhion  here,  becaule  it  fouls 
I  the  Ground ;  as  great  Clover  is  very  common  for 
:  having  a  contrary  Effeft.  I  have  known  St.  Foin 
fucceed  in  all  Parts  of  dry  Land  ;  but  ftili  the  rich¬ 
er  the  Ground  is,  the  better  will  the  Crop  be  :  And 
that  Land  always  produces  the  moft  of  it  wherein 

the 
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the  Roots  run  deeped,  imicfs  where  there  is  too 
much  Moidure.  This  I  fear  was  the  Gaufe  why  the 
Lord  Haddington's  Sr.  Foin  failed.  Half  aBufhel  of 
St.  Foin  Seed  will  plant  an  Acre,  at  ten  Seeds  to. 
every  fquare  Foot ;  and  if  two  of  thele  grow,  and. 
Hand  regularly,  it  will  be,  when  in  Perfection,  ra¬ 
ther  too  thick  than  too  thin.  The  Value  of  St., 
Foin  is  various,  according  to  the  Goodnefs  of  the. 
Crop,  and  to  what  Price  Hay  bears.  I  have  known 
drilled  St.  Foin  in  Oxfordjhire  fold,  Handing,  at  4/., 
per  Acre,  and  have  there  often  feen  300  Stones  of 
that  weighed  from  an  Acre,  the  Soil  being  very 
rich  and  deep,  having  nothing  to  obdnnd  the  Roots 
from  running  down,  I  believe,  feveral  Fathoms, 
The  Hay  of  St.  Foin,  when  ripe  for  Seed,  is  worth 
little;  but  cut  when  it  begins  to  bloflom,  has  no 
Equal  that  1  know,  except  Lucern.  They  who 
are  the  mod  expert  in  the  common  Turnip-hus¬ 
bandry  affirm,  that  if  they  buffer  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  than  thirty  Plants  on  a  fquare  Perch,  their  Crop 
is  diminifhed  by  its  Thicknefs.  The  narrowed 
Intervals  of  drilled  Turnips  are  three  Feet.  This 
Way  brings  a  greater  Number  to  Perfection  than 
the  fowing  them  at  Random  ;  and  is  found,  when 
•well  Horfe- hoed,  to  bring  Crops  double  to  the 
fown.  Black  Cattle  eat  every  Part  of  a  Turnip 
when  pulled  up  to  them,  and  are  feafied  by  them, 
though  they  refufe  them  the  three  or  four  fir  ft 
Days/  Sheep  do  the  fame.  The  Ground  from 
whence  hoed  Turnips  are  taken,  is  obferved  to 
produce  a  much  better  Crop  of  Barley  after  them 
than  at  any  Time  before;  Which  Jliows  that  the 
Ground  receives  more  Bench t  from  the  Tillage, 
than  Injury  from  its  being  exhaudcd  by  the  Tur* 
nips.  The  EffeT  of  Peat-afhes  lads  three  Years, 
vjz.  to  a  Crop  of  Peafe,  Barley  and  Clover.  At 
Autumn,  they  low  Winter- vetches,  in  the  Spring 
Gore-vetches  being  a  Sort  that  runs  much  to 

Haulm. 
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Haulm.  No  other  Sorts  are  in  Edecm  here.  There 
1  are  feveral  Reafons  why  hoed  Turnips  exhauft 
|  Land  lefs  than  Town  Corn  does,  though  the  Crop 
j  of  Turnips  taken  off  be  ten  Times  greater  than  the 
I  Crop  of  Corn. 

«  Directions  for  burning  Lime-Jlones ,  and  manur¬ 
ing  Ground  with  Marl,  Lime,  Water ,  &c. 
I  refented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Lummis? 
an  Englifhman. 

JT  has  of  late  Years  been  found  to  be  the  mod: 

beneficial  Way,  to  burn  Lime  in  Kills  in  the 
Shape  of  an  Hogfhead;  that  is,  fmall  in  Circum¬ 
ference  at  the  Bottom,  gradually  wider  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  then  contracting  again,  as  beneath  up— 
'i  wards  to  the  Top.  This  Kill  I  make  entirely  with- 
|  in  the  Surface  of  the  Ground,  on  the  Declivity  of 
a  little  Hill  or  rifing  Ground,  fo  as  to  have  free 
,  Accefs  to  the  Air-hole  or  Furnace  of  it.  About 
fj  one  Foot  from  the  Ground  I  place  Iron-bars  to 
I  give  the  Kill  a  good  Draught.  For  this  Kill ’the 
Stones  need  not  be  broke  fo  fmall  as  is  common- 
i  ly  done  for  thofe  above  Ground. 

The  Kill  thus  made,  I  frd  lay  upon  the  Bars 
I  fmall  Wood  or  Whins,  then  fmall  Coals,  then  Stones 
!'  about  the  Bignefs  of  an  Egg,  then  Coals,  &c.  but 
l  until  I  come  to  the  Middle  of  the  Kill,  I  make  the 
'■!  Stones  bigger  and  bigger,  obferving  to  lay  the  fmal- 
i  led  Stones  of  the  Size  at  the  Bottom  neared  to  the 
|  Sides  of  the  Kill:  In  the  Middle  I  lay  Stones  aimed 
J  as  big  as  half  a  Feck,  and  fo  go  on  with  a  Pnwefli- 
i!  on  of  fmaller  Stones,  until  Ifinilh  my  Kill  as  1  be- 
i  gan  it* 

By  this  Method  I  always  burnt  the  Stones  with 
half  the  Expence  of  Coals  neceflary  in  the  ordinal 
I  rY  ^Yay  above  Ground,  and  had  them  truly  burnt, 

;  without  raw  Stones,  or  running  into  Cinders. 

Where 
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Where  there  is  no  Conveniency  for  making  a 
Kill  as  above,  one  muft  burn  in  the  common  Way 
above  Ground  ;  and  in  that  Cafe  the  Stones  muft  be1 
broke  very  fmall,  as  for  the  Bottom  and  Top  of 
the  other  Kill;  but  it  will  take  almoft  the  double 
Quantity  of  Coals.  When  you  fill  and  finilh  either 
of  the  Kills,  the  Top  muft  be  covered  all  over  with 
Sods  or  ftrong  Turf;  fo  that  the  Heat  may  be  as 
intenle  at  the  Top  as  poflible,  and  prevent  the 
Winds  from  blowing  the  Fire  at  the  Top,  the 
Rains  from  extinguifhing  of  it,  or  rendering  the 
Fire  lefs  intenfe  than  it  ihould  be.  Now,  confi- 
dering  the  Structure  of  the  Kills,  and  the  Charges  of 
breaking  the  Stones  for  the  latter,  with  almoft  the 
double  Quantity  of  Coals,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
former  Method  is  much  preferable  to  the  other, 
as  being  much  better  and  cheaper;  and  I  have  cer¬ 
tain  Experience  that  it  is  fo. 

This  Stone,  when  burnt  into  Lime,  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  Manure  for  Land,  provided  it  be  properly  ap¬ 
plied.  The  Method  I  have  experimented  to  be  be  ft 
is  as  follows  :  On  the  Swaird  or  Turf  of  a  ftrong 
clay  Ground,  I  lay  three  or  four  Pieces  of  the  big- 
geft  Stones  together,  in  the  Month  of  October ,  and 
fo  over  the  Field  ;  and  of  the  fmall  Stones  fuch  a 
Quantity  as  is  equal  to  the  big  ones,  fo  that  feven- 
ty  or  eighty  Bolls  may  complete  an  Acre.  If  Rain 
falls,  it  melts  immediately;  if  not,  it  will  melt  or 
fake  in  forty  eight  Hours,  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  Moifture  of  the  Air.  Then  it  is  to  be  fpread 
dircftly,  leaving  no  Part  thereof  upon  the  Spot 
where  the  Stones  were  laid.  This  done,  I  let  it 
ly  twelve  Months,  or  till  the  Month  of  November 
after  the  October  Twelve-month,  when  I  chufe  to 
lay  it  on  the  Land  ;  then  plowing  it,  I  let  it  ly  all 
Winter;  and  then  Frofts  and  Rains  do  fo  mel¬ 
low  and  prepare  the  Ground,  that,- when  it  is 

plowed 
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plowed  again,  it  is  in  fit  Order  for  Barley  againft 
the  Spring. 

This  Method  I  prefer  to  laying  the  Lime  on  in 
Powder ;  becaufe  in  Powder  it  is  apt  to  be  blown 
|  about  with  the  Wind,  to  the  great  Hurt  and  Detri- 
|  ment  of  both  Men  and  Horles;  fitch  as,  fpoiling 
I  the  Mens  Eyes,  Hair  and  Cloaths,  and  the  Eyes  and 
|  Hair  of  the  Horfes,  making  their  Coats  look  dry 
:  and  ugly*  befides  lofing  much  of  the  Lime. 

The  Lime  laid  on,  as  above  directed,  on  a  firong 
1  ley  Ground  in  the  Month  of  October,  and  continu¬ 
al  iflg  fpread  for  about  twelve  Months  before  it  was 
1  plowed,  has  been  found  fo  to  alter  the  Grafs  to  a 
r  fine  natural  Clover,  that,  by  feeding  of  Sheep  or 
I  black  Cattle  upon  it,  it  has  paid  the  whole  Charge 
I  the  firlt  Year  by  the  Grafs  ;  and  Cattle  will  chufe 
;  rather  to  feed  on  this  Ground  than  any  other, 
jj  and  grow  fatter. 

If  the  Ground  be  loofe  and  open,  then,  if  limed  in 
I  October ,  it  maybe  plowed  in  March,  or  the  Spring  fol- 
:  lowing.  In  both  Ways  itfo  far  meliorates  theSwaird, 
i:  and  makes  the  Ground  in  fo  good  Order,  that  you 
1  may  expert  as  good  Crops  for  three  or  four  Years, 

:  as  from  Land  of  20  or  30  Shillings  the  Acre.  The  . 
)  fourth  or  fifth  Year,  by  laying  fome  Dung  upon  it, 

1  you  may  have  two  or  three  Crops  more  ;  and  then 
1  your  Ground  will  be  in  very  good  Order  to  lay 
I  down  with  Grafs  feeds. 

Notwithfianding  that  Lime  is  fo  very  good  Ma- 
1  nure,  yet  I  prefer  Marl  to  it,  provided  it  can  be 
had  within  the  Ground,  or  near  the  Place  where 
it  is  to  be  ufed ;  for  altho*  it  is  more  chargeable 
at  firfi  than  the  other,  yet,  lading  five  Times  as 
long,  it  is  in  the  End  much  cheaper.  I  generally 
lay  near  two  hundred  Loads  of  it  upon  the  Acre, 
at  about  feven  or  eight  Bufhels  to  the  Load. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground,  where  Marl  is  found,  is  often  of  a  firong 

B  b  Clay 
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Clay  Nature,  and  fo  is  a  fit  Manure  for  fandy  of 
gravelly  Ground,  or  any  light  Soil ;  for  which  I 
chufe  to  ufe  about  a  Foot  and  an  half  of  the  Sur¬ 
face  in  Planner  following.  I  lay  about  forty  Loads 
of  it  at  ten  Feet  wide,  and  about  a  Foot  thick  ;  then 
I  lay  over  that  about  three  Loads  of  burnt  Lime- 
flone,  then  a  Courfe  of  piore  Earth,  and,  if  it  can 
be  had,  a  Courfe  of  Malc-duft  or  Soot ;  then  more 
Earth;  next  a  Courfe  of  Lime-ftone  ;  and  fo  on, 
till  I  have  four  or  five  Courfes  of  each.  I  let  this 
ly  for  about  two  Months,  in  which  Time  it  will 
ferment  ;  if  in  warm  Weather,  fooner  than  two 
two  Months  i  then  I  turn  all  over,  and  mix  it  well; 
fo  I  let  it  ly  for  about  fix  Months  more,  and  then 
there  is  nothing  will  be  a  better  Manure  for  the 
Soils  afore  mentioned. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  in  all  the  Marl- 
pits  that  I  have  had  the  Experience  of,  the  deeper 
I  digged,  the  better  and  finer  was  the  Marl;  and 
tho?  it  is  a  common  Saying,  that  he 

IVho  marls  upon  Clay 

Throws  his  Money  away  ; 

yet  the  Fallacionfnefs  of  this  Proverb  is  evident  to 
me  from  undoubted  Experience;  for  the  deep¬ 
er  I  dig  into  a  Marl-pit,  the  finer  and  better  is  the 
Marl,  fo  that  the  Bottom-marl  is  as  good  a  Manure 
for  the  firong  Clay  Ground,  where  it  is  common¬ 
ly  got,  as  the  Head  of  the  Pit,  compounded  as  di¬ 
rected,  is  for  fandy,  gravelly,  light  Soils. 

It  may  be  alledged  by  fome,  that  the  Malt-dufl 
or  Soot  are  not  to  be  got  in  fome  Places,  and  that 
the  Dung  of  Cattle  may  be  ufed  in  place  of  them. 
To  this  I  anfwer,  that  there  is  no  Rule  without  Ex¬ 
ception  ;  but  this  I  can  aver,  that  if  they  can  be 
got,  they  have  in  their  Natures  fuch  a  meliorating 
and  fermenting  Quality  as  renders  them  moft  fit 

Ingredients 
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Ingredients  for  this  Manure ;  and  I  fuppofe  where 
Malt-dud  cannot  be  got,  the  Soot  can  :  But  if 
none  of  thefe  Ingredients  can  be  obtained,  the  Dung 
:  of  Cattle  may  be  ufed. 

I  look  upon  the  above  to  be  the  bed  fimple  or 
compound  Manures  that  are  made  ufe  of,  except 
watering;  which  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  them 
I  all,  either  with  Land  or  Sea  Floods,  that  is,  frelh 
;  or  fait  Water  :  Where  Land  lies  fo  that  it  can  have 
1  the  Benefit  of  either,  nothing  can  be  better  ;  and 
i  it  is  worth  the  Expence  of  making  Engines  for 
I  that  Purpofe,  Defcriptions  of  which  wrould  too 
1  much  lengthen  this  Narrative. 

For  an  Example  of  flooding  your  Ground,  either 
by  making  Courfes,  or  by  Engines,  overflow  your 
Grafs  Ground  until  about  fix  Weeks  before  mow¬ 
ing  Time,  again  afterwards  for  a  fecond  Crop  ; 
but  mind  never  to  let  the  Water  ly  upon  the 
Ground  above  forty  eight  Hours  at  a  Time,  led  it 
chill  it ;  and  this  never  fails  to  make  a  plentiful 
Crop  of  Grafs. 

This,  Honourable  Gentlemen,  is  a  fmall  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  my  practical  Knowledge  in  manuring 
Ground,  founded  upon  long  and  repeated  Experi¬ 
ence,  and  humbly  offered  to  your  Confideration  ; 
may  the  Practice  of  it  always  anfwer  your  Pains 
and  Expectations,  as  it  has  never  difappointed  me. 

It  is  doubted,  if  Lime  will  have  quite  fo  bene¬ 
ficial  an  Effect,  as  Mr.  Lummis  mentions,  upon 
Ground  for  Grafs  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
the  Marl  he  fpeaks  -of  is  Clay-marl  ;  for  if  the 
Shell  Kind  were  laid  on  in  fo  great  a  Quantity, 
Corn  could  not  dand. 
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A  Letter  'with  refpecl  to  a  reverberatory  Draiv~ 
Kill  for  burning  Lime  or  Larth ,  from  Mr . 
Robert  Scot  of  Duninauld,  Advocate ,  to 
Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeilor.  Communicated  to 
the  Society . 

**"8  ^Here  is  much  in  the  Situation  of,  and  Roads 
J  leading  to  the  Kill.  A  HilLfide  is  almofl 
neceflary  ;  becaufe  you  mufl  have  a  level  Space  or 
Yard  as  well  at  the  Top  of  the  Kill  as  at  the  Bot- 
tom,  and  Roads  leading  to  both.  The  Coals  and 
Stones  fhould  ly  ready  on  the  Level  at  the  Top  of 
the  Kill,  that  they  may  be  drove  into  it  by  Hand- 
barrows:  The  Coals  on  the  one  Side  of  the  Kill,  and 
the  Stones  on  the  other;  where  there  fhould  be 
Room  for  the  Breakers  to  ft  or  Rand;  and  like- 
wife  Room  betwixt  the  Stones  and  the  Coals  for  a 
Cart  to  turn  in  when  the  Stones  are  brought  to  the 
Breakers. 

In  Fife  they  Rand  when  they  break,  as  they  do 
every  where,  fo  far  as  I  know,  but  here,  \ Dunin¬ 
auld  in  the  Shire  of  KngusJ.  I  cannot  tell  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  owing  to  the  Lazinefs  of  the  People,  or 
the  Hardnefs  of  my  Stone,  that  perhaps  requires 
fo  be  ftruck  with  more  Exactnels,  and  a  fhorter 
Ihafted  Hammer.  It  is  a  good  Day's  Work  here 
to  break  ten  Bolls  of  Stones.  I  have  two  Men  for 
boring  and  blaRing;  three  for  breaking,  and  help¬ 
ing  to  fill  up  the  Kill  at  Night  ;  one  that  draws 
the  Lime  Rone  from  the  Kill,  flakes  and  delivers, 
CPc.  and  one  more  that  has  a  two  horfe  Cart,  for 
leading  the  Stones  from  the  Quarry  to  the  Level 
at  the  Top  of  the  Kill.  We  generally  raife  no 
more  Stones  than  what  ferves  for  the  Time ;  for 
the  Kill  burns  between  hxtecn  and  twenty  Bolls 
of  Stones  a-day,  and  this  requires  all  Hands  to 
work  clofe. 


Our 
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Our  Boll  is  Linlithgow  Meal— meafure,  8  per  cent. 
i  more  than  the  Standard.  With  this  Firlot  we  mea- 

i  fure  Shells,  or  burnt  Stones  and  flaked  Lime.  The 
Shells  are  heaped  on  the  Firlot  with  Spades  or 

ij  Shovels.  The  flaked  Lime  is  ftraiked  Meafure. 

1  Unburnt  Stones  will  fometimes  weigh  about  32 
Stone  Weight  Amsterdam  per  Boll.  Shells  will 

ii  weigh  about  25  Stone  Weight  the  Boll.  The  Boll 
of  Shells  will  yield  three  Bolls  of  flaked  Lime,  and 
1  the  three  Bolls  of  flaked  Lime  will  weigh  about 
(j  39  Stone  Weight. 

Nine  Stone  Weight  of  Coals  will  burn  a  Boll 
of  Stones.  The  Load,  or  1 8  Stones  of  Coals,  cofts 
me  5  d.  prime  Coft,  Freight,  and  t\i.  Duty, 
Cuftom-houfe  Dues,  and  Carriage  from  the  Shore 
to  the  Kill.  In  bad  Weather  I  have  the  Coals  to 
:;lead  from  a  greater  Diftance,  and  then  they  coft 
i  me  more. 

The  nine  Stones  coft  me,  at  this  rate,  6\d ; 
Sand  Work  being  cheap  here,  I  compute  the  feven 
>Men  at  6  d%  a-day  each  ,*  the  two  Horfes  and  Cart 
at  is,  6  d,  and  the  Powder  and  Repair  of  Tools 
at  1  s,  6  d.  a-day  :  So  the  Accompt  will  (land 
J  thus  : 

L4 .  S,  d, 

(The  Value  of  16  Bolls  of  Shells  here  is  1  6  8 

To  16  Barrows  of  Coals  at  6'-d.  is  84 
To  Workmen,  Powder,  Carting  and 

Tools  -  -  6  6 

-  14  TO 

I  '* 

Neat  Profit  11  10 

Mifcarriages  will  happen  in  the  Burning  with 
l;bad  Weather.  We  have  Shutters  for  the  Vents,  to 
[hop  one  or  more  of  them  as  the  Wind  blows.  If 
fhere  is  not  ready  Sale,  or  if  the  Weather  be  fo  bad 
hat  I  cannot  take  off' the  Limeftones  to  the  Land 
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as  they  come  out  of  the  Kill,  I  carry  them  in 
Barrows,  which  are  juft  Meafures,  into  a  Lime- 
houfe,  as  near  the  Kill  as  Conveniency  could  al¬ 
low:  Thefe  are  kept  for  felling  out  in  flaked  Lime. 
It  would  be  a  very  good  Way,  to  agree  with  a 
Quarrier  for  the  Number  of  Bolls  delivered,  and 
likewife  with  the  Breakers,  or  an  Undertaker  for 
all,  after  a  Trial  is  made  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Stone,  and  to  limit  the  Workmen  to  a  Quantity  of 
Coals  proportioned  to  the  Lime  or  Stones  burnt. 

They  work  the  Lime  Quarries  in  England  at  a 
very  eafy  Rate.  The  Seller  of  the  Lime  furnifhes 
the  Proportion  of  Coals ;  and,  as  I  remember,  the 
Maker  of  the  Lime  gets  for  all  the  other  Charges, 
from  i  Si  4  d.  to  2  for  the  Quantity  of  each 
Fodder,  or  Wain-load,  he  delivers,  which  I  reckon 
is  about  the  Bulk  of  eight  of  my  Bolls,  tho’  not  fo 
heavy.  Their  Quarries  are  very  eafily  wrought, 
and  generally  their  Kills  are  lower  than  their  Quar¬ 
ries,  fo  that  they  come  eafily  to  the  Loading  of 
their  Kills,  and  their  Limeftone  is  either  foft  Chalk 
or  brittle  Stone.  Clitheroe ,  near  PreJIon,  would  be 
a  proper  Place  to  get  a  Lime-burner. 

My  Quarry  is  very  hard  Stone,  and  all  within 
Flood-mark,  which  occafions  my  Kill  to  be  fituat- 
ed  high  above  the  Quarry,  and  you  fee  my  Coals 
coll:  me  very  dear. 

Description  of  the  Kill • 

%  T  Bottom,  the  Kill  muft  be  three  Feet  four 
Jy\  Inches  wide  *,  and  at  two  Feet  four  Inches 
high,  three  Feet  lix  Inches. 

At  four  and  a  half  Feet  deep,  it  muft  be  four 
and  a  half  Feet  wide. 

When  the  Kill  is  formed  to  four  and  a  half  Feet 
high,  and  four  and  a  half  Feet  wide  within  the 

Walls, 
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J  Walls,  the  fecond  Batter  begins ;  and  from  four  and 
j|  a  half  Feet  high,  it  mull  be  built  fo  as  to  be  ex- 
1;  aclly  ten  Feet  wide  within  the  Walls,  when  it  is 
;  ten  Feet  high. 

When  the  Kill  is  ten  Feet  high  or  deep,  and  ten 
I  Feet  wide  within  the  Walls,  you  mud  begin  a  third 
:  Batter ;  and  at  the  Height  of  fourteen  Feer,  it 
i  mud  be  exactly  twelve  and  a  half  Feet  wide  with* 

I  in  the  Walls. 

When  the  Kill  is  fourteen  Feet  high,  and  twelve 
I  and  a  half  wide,  a  fourth  Batter  mud  be  begun  ; 
a  and  when  it  is  nineteen  Feet  high,  let  it  be  rather 
I  lefs  than  fifteen  Feet  wide. 

The  different  Batters  mud  be  made  as  impercep- 
i  tible  as  you  can  ;  and,  from  Top  to  Bottom,  quite 
1  fmooth  Work,  that  the  drawing  out  of  the  Shells 
i  or  burnt  Stones  below,  may  make  the  whole  Lime- 
)  (tones  above  fall  down  equally. 

The  drd  Lintels  that  are  laid  above  the  Vents 
1  ihould  have  a  good  Grip  of  the  Wall,  and  mud  be 
i  ftrongly  jamb’d  in  :  They  mud  not  project  with* 
i  in  the  Kill,  but  be  all  quite  fmooth  from  Top  to 
Bottom.  A  Kill  of  the  above  Dimenfions  will 
burn  20  Bolls  of  Limedone  each  Day :  But,  you 
may  make  it  larger  without  altering  thefe  Dimenli- 
ons,  if  you  only  add  two  or  three  Feet  to  the  Height, 
which  will  require  drong  Walls.  If  you  add  any 
Thing  to  the  Height,  you  need  not  batter  it  in  the 
Infide  at  all,  but  make  the  Addition  perpendicu¬ 
lar. 

Fix  a  Pole  in  the  Centre  of  the  Bottom  or  Floor 
of  the  Kill,  from  which  you  may  have  a  Line  to 
dretch  round  the  Kill  as  you  build  up,  it  will  di¬ 
rect  you  to  vary  the  Batter  as  directed. 

The  Kill  has  four  Vents,  each  oppofite  to  one 
another,  and  has  no  Brand-irons  whereupon  to  lay 
the  Coals  and  Stones,  they  being  fupported  by  old 
Timber,  Broom,  Whins,  &c,  above  which,  the 

Coals 
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Coals  are  laid  :  But,  if  the  Kill  be  built  to  a  Brae- 
face,  or  the  Side  of  a  Rock,  it  can  have  but  three 
Vents. 

This  ingenious  Gentleman,  who  is  a  notable 
Husbandman,  has  tried  many  Experiments,  made 
ufeful  Obfervations  where-ever  he  occafionally 
went,  and  has  travelled  all  the  bed  improven 
Counties  in  England ,  purpofely  to  make  further 
Difcoveries,  you  fee,  has  given  an  exaCt  Defcri~ 
ption  of  his  Kill,  and  diftinCt  Account  of  his  Lime- 
work  ;  which,  by  his  Knowledge,  Adiduity  and  In- 
duflry,  is  come  to  be  a  very  confiderable  Improve¬ 
ment  of  his  Eftate*,  notwithflanding  the  Situation 
and  Hardnefs  of  his  Stone,  and  that  he  can  get  no 
other  Fuel  but  Coal,  which  cods  him  fo  dear;  yet 
I  think  proper  to  take  Notice,  that  others  build  fuch 
Kills  in  different  Forms. 

The  Earl  of  Stair,  to  whom  we  were  obliged  for 
many  excellent  Examples,  had  one  at  New -Lift  on, 
and  others  in  Galloway ,  built  in  the  Shape  of  an  Egg, 
opened  a  little  at  both  Ends,  and  fet  upon  the 
imallefL  This  Kill  anfwered  exceedingly  well  ; 
and,  befides  Limeftone,  burnt  any  Kind  of  Earth 
that  was  thrown  into  it. 

Mr.  Lummis ,  in  his  Memorial,  P.  191.  to  wrhich 
I  refer,  dire&s  to  make  this  Kill  refembling  a  Hog- 
ihead ;  and  to  me  it  feems  worth  Confideration, 
whether  thefe  Kills,  (welling  at  or  above  the  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  contracting  again  at  the  Top,  will  not  re¬ 
verberate  more  flrongly,  and  make  a  greater  In- 
ten  fen  efs  of  Heat,  than  fuch  as  grow  wider  and 
wider,  and  are  not  contracted. 

*  His  Eftate,  as  I  am  informed,  is  now  improven  from  about 
200  Pounds  of  Rent,  to  betwixt  8  and  goo. 
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A  Letter  from  Mr.  Maxwell  to  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  of  Coul,  "Baronet . 

S  I  R, 

IDo  not  remember  how  you  called  the  Muir  con¬ 
cerning  the  Improvement  of  which  you  afk- 
ed  my  Advice :  My  Memory  cannot  eafily  retain 
the  Irijh  Names  of  your  Places;  bur,  as  it  lies  be¬ 
tween  two  Rivers,  which  meet  at  the  lowed  End, 
and  as  there  is  a  Loch  at  the  Back  of  the  Hill,  which 
lies  at  the  other  End  of  it,  both  the  Muir  and  Hill 
are  near  inclofed  by  Water:  As  the  reft  might  be 
fenced  on  no  great  Expence,  I  humbly  propofe, 
that  that  may  be  firft  done ;  and  then  you  can  tru¬ 
ly  fay  the  Ground  is  your  own:  Next,  that  the 
Muir  may  be  divided  from  the  Hill;  and  then,  that 
all  wet  Parts  be  drained;  inclofing,  dividing,  and 
draining,  being  the  firft  Steps  to  all  good  Improve* 
ment.  You  will  obferve,  if  you  are  pleafed  to 
follow  my  Advice,  that  thefe  arc  more  neceffary  in 
the  prefent,  than  many  other  Cafes.  The  Drain¬ 
ing  can  only  coft  a  Trifle,  the  Generality  of  the 
Ground  being  dry  ;  and  the  Inclofing,  which  will 
come  to  the  greater  Expence,  may  be  beft  delayed, 
the  Field  being  fo  far  encompafted  with  the  Rivers 
and  the  Loch:  However,  I  fhall  fuppofe  the  whole 
to  be  done  ;  and  on  this  Suppofition  I  fhall  pro¬ 
ceed. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  confidered  is  the  Nature 
of  your  Soil,  which  is  very  fandy  and  light  almoft 
every  where  ;  and  it  appears,  tho*  the  Ground  lies 
beautifully,  that  it  is  not  very  good,  even  of  its 
Kind,  feeing  it  bears  a  fhort  Heath,  with  Juniper— 
bufhes,  and  little  Grafs ;  yet  I  hope  that  by  the  Me¬ 
thods  I  fhall  direift,  all  your  low  Ground,  between 
thefe  Rivers,  fhall  become  pleafant  to  look  upon 
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from  your  Houfe,  and  highly  profitable,  upon  a 
very  fmall  Expence. 

The  Situation  and  Nature  of  your  Ground  being 
defcribed,  and,  I  believe,  juftly,  it  feems  to  me  to 
be  more  proper  for  Grafs  than  Grain,  unlefs  ano¬ 
ther  Courfe  of  Husbandry  were  taken  than  is  ufed 
in  your  Country,  or  almoll  any  where  in  this  King¬ 
dom  ;  and  unlefs  your  Servants  were  more  willing 
to  comply  to  new  Methods,  than,  without  giving 
any  juft  Caufe  of  Offence,  1  believe  1  may  freely 
fay,  they  are;  for,  tho?  you  might  force  them,  it 
is  at  a  little  too  great  Diftance  from  your  Houle  for 
you  to  be  hourly  over  their  Heads  :  Therefore  I 
ill  all  lay  theDefign  chiefly  for  Grafs. 

Ground  well  drained,  well  prepared,  and  there¬ 
by  brought  into  good  Heart,  and  well  laid  down 
with  Grafs-feeds,  will  grow  richer  and  richer  year¬ 
ly  while  it  lies  in  Failure  ;  for,  the  more  Cattle  it 
can  maintain  at  fit  ft,  the  more  Dung  and  Urine  will 
be  left  by  them  upon  the  Ground;  the  more  that 
is  left,  the  richer  will  it  become,  and  the  more 
Cattle  will  it  maintain  yearly  :  You  know,  the  ol¬ 
der  Grafs  is,  there  is  the  more  Salt  and  Subftancc 
in  it,  and  it  fattens  the  better. 

In  this  I  expedt  you'll  agree  with  me;  but  fince, 
as  I  apprehend,  you  cannot  get  Dung  wherewith  to 
put  it  into  Heart  and  Condition  to  bring  Grafs  from 
Grafs-feeds  fown,  we  mull  try  what  Art  and  La¬ 
bour  may  do  :  For  your  Encouragement,  your  Ex- 
pences  fhall  be  fmall,  when  compared  with  the 
Returns  that  may  be  reafonably  expected.  This  is  a 
chief  Thing  in  all  Improvements  ;  for  1  have  no 
good  Notion  of  them,  when  a  confiderable  free  Ba¬ 
lance  is  not  fairly  in  View. 

We  fee  Dung  enriches  Ground,  and  makes  both 
Corn  and  Grafs  to  profper,  if  the  Ground  be  clean  ; 
if  it  be  foul,  it  caufes  Weeds  and  natural  Grafs  to 
grow  luxuriantly,  and  they  often  over-top  and 

choke 
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choke  Corns,  and  Grafs  from  Grafs-feeds ;  But,  in 
the  Dtelent  Cale,  as  taken  nonce  of,  it  cannot  he 
got  f  If  it  could,  how  does  it  do  it?  It  does  it 
not  by  entering  into  either  Corn  or  Graft,,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Increafe  it  caufes;  for  you  cannot 
but  have  obferved,  that,  when  you  dung  a  Piece  of 
Ground,  the  Quantity  that  it  yields,  more  than  o- 
therwife  it  would,  even  the  very  fir  ft  Year,  is,  if 
the  Seafon  be  favourable,  two  or  three  Times 
greater  in  Bulk  than  all  the  Dung  was.  How  dees 
it  do  it  then?  This  is  a  grand  Confideration, 
and,  I  think  I  may  fay,  the  Knowledge  of  it  is  on- 
]y  a  late  Difcovery  ;  for  the  Antients  feemed  to 
have  known  little  about  the  Failure  and  true  Food 
of  Plants.  Mr,  Eve/ in  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
doubtful,  and  to  have  wandered  in  the  Search ; 
and  Doctor  JVoodward  to  have  wrote  inconfiftently. 
In  one  Paragraph  he  fays,  Each  Plant  lets  fafs  thro ' 
it  the  Food  that  it  finds  is  not  fuitable  to  its  own 
Nature,*  and,  in  another,  That  each  leases  the  un*j 
fuitable  all  behind ,  lying  quiet  and  undi (Juried  the 
'while  for  another  Sort,  and  fo  on*  Both  cannot 
be  true,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr.  Tull ;  who  has  let 
the  Matter,  in  my  Opinion,  in  a  clearer  Light  than 
any  who  has  wrote  upon  this  important  Subject. 

Earth  is  the  chief  Food  of  Plants.  Dung  has 
a  fermenting  Quality,  and  by  the  Fermentation  it 
divides  the  Earth  into  minute  Particles.  Water  is  a 
Vehicle,  which  being  fet  in  Motion  by  the  Heat  and 
Force  of  the  Sun,  conveys  thefe  Particles  to  the 
Orifices  or  Mouths  of  the  fpungy  Roots  of  Plants. 
They  receive  fucli  Parts  as  arc  fmall  enough  to  en¬ 
ter.  Thofe  that  are  agreeable  to  their  Natures  and 
Conftitutions,  nourifh  them;  the  reft  are  thrown 
out  by  Perfpiration.  The  Divifion  and  Pulveration 
give  Liberty  to  their  weak  Roots  to  pafture,  and 
extend  themfelves  through  the  Earth  for  this  Foodj 

and  they  take  what  is  thus  made  fit  for  their 

Mouths* 
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Mouths,  of  whatever  Sort  it  be,  whenever  it  comes 
in  conta<ft  with  them. 

I  might  write  a  whole  Sheet  illuftrating  this  ve¬ 
ry  Ihing;  but  though  the  Account  I  have  given  is 
ihort,  it  feems  to  be  juft,  and  iliows  that  Pulve- 
ration  is  abfolutely  necefiary.  Truly  we  ihould 
be  in  a  bad  State,  if  it  could  be  done  by  no  other 
Means  but  by  the  Effects  of  Fermentation  by  Dung. 
But  it  is  a  happy  Thing  that  it  can  be  done,  in  moft 
Cafes,  with  lefs  Expence,  by  Attrition  by  the 
Plough,  or  Contufion  with  the  Harrow,  Roller,  &c. 
And  it  it  be  well  done,  the  Way  that  cofts  leaft  is 
the  moft  eligible. 

I  fli all  prefume  a  little  more  upon  your  Time, 
taking  Notice,  that  the  Earth  is  divifible  ad  infini¬ 
tum  ;  and  that  the  more  it  is  divided,  the  more'n  is 
pulveriled,  and  the  more  open  and  porous  yon 
make  it,  the  more  internal  Superficies  it  will  have, 
the  ftronger  will  its  Attraction  of  the  heavenly  In¬ 
fluences  be,  and  the  more  fit  Recipient  of  them 
will  it  become  ;  fo  the  more  the  Earth  is  plow¬ 
ed,  it  is  the  richer.  Let  me  therefore  advife  you, 
to  fet  the  Plough  to  work.  If  any  Jhall  fay,  that 
you  will  break  the  Heart  of  your  light  Ground, 
jou  may  tell  them,  that  it  is  ridiculous,  and  now 
fully  exploded  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  plow 
it  until  you  pulverife  it,  it  will  participate  of  the 
Nature  of  llrong  Ground,  go  cloler  together,  be 
heavier  Bulk  for  Bulk,  receive  Moifture  better,  and 
retain  it  longer. 

Your  Ground  being  drained,  engage  two  proper 
Servants,  purchafe  lix  good  Oxen,  fall  to  work  with 
them,  before  Martinmas ;  feed  them  well,  and 
work  as  much  as  you  can  with  them  until  the 
Middle  of  February,  or  Beginning  of  March,  for  a 
fir  ft  Plowing.  • 

I  obferve  more  Horfes  in  your  Country  than  I 
prefume  are  well  fed  and  employed.  You’ll  get 
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tome  of  them  from  your  Tenants  for  a  Time  for 
their  Meat.  Caufe  them  harrow  what  you  have 
:  plowed ;  you  cannot  over-do  it ;  and,  as  they  har¬ 
row,  follow  with  the  Plough,  the  fame  Way  you 
I  plowed  at  firft,  the  better  to  break  the  Earth ;  and 
go  as  deep  as  you  can.  You  are  to  ftudy  to  have 
the  fecond  Plowing  over  by  the  Middle  of  April. 

3  Then  harrow  again  with  a  Break—h arrow,  or  larger 
■  Harrow  than  ordinary,  and  fpare  not :  That  is, 

3  caute  the  Harrows  pull  the  Clods  to  Pieces,  begin-' 
r  ning  always  with  the  plowing  and  harrowing  where 
I  you  began  at  firft.  As  foon  as  any  of  it  is  har- 
1  rowed  to  the  full,  fow  Vetches  or  Fitch-peafe  up- 
'i  on  the  Surface  of  the  harrowed  Ground.  Then 
I  till  them  down,  the  contrary  Way  you  plowed  the 
tw'o  former  Times,  with  a  narrow  and  a  very  light 
Fur:  but  give  no  harrowing  at  all;  or,  if  you  find 
:i  it  neceftary  to  give  fome,  touch  the  Ground  very 
1;  gently.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the  Beginning  of  June 
'  before  you  have  finilhed  your  fowing,  but  it  is  no 
|  Matter;  for  the  later  in  the  Seafon  Peafc  are  fown, 

I  the  more  they  run  to  Straw,  which  is  all  that  is 
}  wanted. 

* 

There  is  no  doubt  but  Peafe  are  of  a  meliorate 
1  ing  Nature,  and  benefit  Ground  greatly  when  they 
run  much  to  Straw.  Some  of  the  Realons  are  :  By 
the  clofe  covering  of  the  Ground  they  rot  the  Sur¬ 
face,  and  retain  the  Dews,  &c.  which  impregnate 
the  Earth;  they  alfo  feed  much  from  the  Atmo- 
fphere,  being  of  an  open  and  porous  Subftance; 

|(  and  lefs  Food  ferves  them  than  Plants  of  a  hotter 
Conftitution.  When  coming  to  fwap,  or  to  begin 
to  pod,  plow  them  down,  and  take  Care  that  they 
[  be  as  much  covered  as  poftible  :  In  order  that  they 
may  be  the  more  eafily  buried,  roll  them,  to  com- 
prefs  them  before  plowing. 

Let  the  Ground  ly  in  this  Manner  until  the 
Spring,  but  touch  it  not  till  then  with  the  Harrows  ; 

for 
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for  the  rougher  it  lies  through  the  \\  inter,  the 
better.  Then  yoke  your  Harrows,  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  fall  under  them  to  Dull  ;  if 
fo  the  Battle  is  won,  but  purine  the  Viftory. 

Plow  the  Ground  again;  and  in  May,  or  June  at 
furtheft,  (chufe  moil!  Weather)  caufe  your  Garai- 
ner  (Winkle  Turnip-l'eed  upon  it.  If  his  Hana  oe 
dextrous,  three  or  four  Pounds  will  ierve  an  Acre, 
which  will  probably  coif  only  a  Shilling  or  eigh¬ 
teen  Pence  fer  Pound.  The  Turnips  are  alfo  of  a 
meliorating  Nature  ;  but  it  is  needlefs  to  aiiign 
Reafons  for  it  to  you  who  are  fo  very  intelligent. 
If  you  caufe  hoe  them,  it  would  be  the  beft  way  ; 
but  as  there  can  be  very  few  Weeds  in  the  Ground, 
being  new,  and  having  fuffered  fo  many  Plowing*, 
there’s  the  lefs  Occafion  for  it,  nnce  the  chief  In¬ 
tent  is  the  enriching  of  the  Soil.  You  may  either 
feed  Cattle  upon  the  Ground  with  the  Turnips  in 
Winter,  cr  allow  them  10  rot.  In  cither  Way  the 
Ground  will  be  highly  benefited.  Or  fow  them 
in  Drills,  leaving  Intervals  four  or  five  Feet  broad, 
and  Horfe-hoe  them  as  directed  P.  6.  which  up¬ 
on  Trial  will  be  found  the  bell  Way. 

In  the  Spring  following  plow  again  ;  fow  either 
Oats,  Barley,  Bear  or  Rye  very  thin,  and  give  on¬ 
ly  a  Touch"  of  Harrowing.  i  hen  fow  wrals-feeas 
from  Hay-lofts,  with  a  Mixture  of  the  feveral 
Rinds  of  Clovers  and  a  little  Rye-grab,  and  touch 
gaain  gently  with  the  Harrows;  but  be  lure  you 
do  not  exceed.  It  you  do,  the  Mould  (o  well 
prepared,  and  made  lo  very  lmaL,  will  be  in  Dan¬ 
ger  of  being  w allied  from  the  Gram  if  Ram  conics 
before  it  flrikes  Root  fully  which  in  that  Cale 
will  malt,  then  be  fcorched  with  the  Sun,  and  kil¬ 
led  •  which  is  what  no  doubt  you  have  heard  cal- 
\eA  Harrow-flying  ;  tho’  every  one  who  has  a  bad 
Cron  for  this  Caufe  does  not  know  the  Reafon  of 

C  Weeds,  when  Grain  is  thus  killed,  proiper  the 
1  9  more 
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more,  the  finer  the  Mould  be  made,  it  being  ft  ill  & 
fufficient  Cover  for  their  fmaller  Seeds ;  the  more 
Seeds  of  Grain  be  killed,  the  Earth  has  the  moie 
Nourifliment  to  afford  the  Weeds,  and  they  grow 
the  ftronger. 

If  you  cannot  get  Grafs— feeds  from  Hay— lofts 
nearer,  you  may  purchafe  them  at  Edinburgh  for  a- 
bout  5  s.  the  Sackful.  Cut  the  Corn  high,  and 
keep  your  voting  Grafs  carefully  free  from  Cattle 
until  the  next  Summer.  The  Corn,  while  it  grows, 
fhelters  the  tender  Grafs,  and  retains  the  MoiAure 
of  the  Dews  and  Rains  to  nourilli  it ;  the  high  Stub¬ 
ble  keeps  it  warm  through  the  Winter,  and,  when, 
it  rots,  becomes  a  Sort  of  Dunging. 

I  lhall  not  doubt  but  that  if  every  Thing  I  have 
laid  be  carefully  obferved,  exactly  gone  about, 
and  well  timed,  or  tided,  as  the  common  Exprel- 
fion  is,  you?ll  have  a  rich  and  beautiful  Field  of 
Grafs,  which  mull  grow  richer  and  richer  while 
the  Ground  lies :  For  this  Reafon  lame  bind  their 
Tenants,  that  they  fhall  not  plow  up  old  Pafture. 
The  Directions  offered  will  equally  well  ferve  lor 
the  reft  of  the  whole  low-lying  Ground. 

Now,  let  me  firft  caft  back  my  Eye,  and  take  a 
View  of  the  prefen t  State  of  your  Ground;  then 
confider  the  Effects  of  the  Improvement  when 
made  ;  next,  the  Expence  of  making  it ;  and  laft- 
ly,  take  under  Confideration  what  may  be  the  molt 
proper  and  profitable  Way  of  fpending  the  Grafs. 

With  refped  to  the  prefent  State  of  your  Ground, 
it  is,  and  in  Time  paft  furely  has  been,  of  no  great 
yearly  Value  in  proportion  to  the  Extent :  But  af¬ 
ter  it  has  fuffered  three  Flowings,  one  before  or  in 
Winter,  one  in  the  Spring,  and  another  in  Sum¬ 
mer  ;  and  after  it  has  been  expofed  to  two  fevere 
Harrowings  to  pulverife  it  further,  and  to  the  Be¬ 
nefits  of  the  ceieftial  Influences  in  thefe  three  Sea- 
fons,  how  can  it  be  doubted,  but  frefh  unexhaufted 

Earth, 
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Earth,  lying  level,  will  produce  a  Crop  of  Peafe 
of  the  Kind  that  by  Experience  has  been  found  to 
prolper  in  Ground  where  others  would  not  thrive  ? 

Jf  the  Crop  prove  good,  as  it  reafonably  may  be 
expelled,  then  by  the  plowing  of  them  down, 
and  turning  the  Ground  again  fo  foon,  it  receives  a 
new  Benefit  of  an  early  Harveft,  whole  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  in  part  a  Summer  Fallow  ;  by  which, 
when  it  is  harrowed  and  plowed  again  in  May  or 
Juno  for  Turnips,  it  mult  be  all  in  Duft,  and  in 
fine  Order  for  them,  having  been  fermented  by 
the  green  Peafe  plowed  down  for  a  Dunging. 
Wherefore  the  Turnips  may  be  alfo  expected  to 
thrive;  and  if  they  do,  whether  they  be  ate,  or 
allowed  to  rot  upon  the  Ground,  there  is  as  little 
Reafon  to  doubt  but  it  will  be  in  good  Order  for 
Grain  and  Grafs-feeds  ;  and  fo  you  may  allured! y 
expect  a  good  Crop  of  both. 

If  the  Grain  be  cut  high,  that  the  Stubble  may, 
from  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  flicker  your 
young  Grafs,  (which,  rotting  with  the  Stubble  up¬ 
on  the  Ground,  will  (till  enrich  it  more,)  and  if  the 
Field  be  kept  free  from  Cattle  until  Summer;  I 
will  fay  that  it  is  finely  laid  down,  even  without  the 
Afliftance  of  Dung;  and  that  you  may  have  great 
Expectations,  with  a  fmall  Expence,  confidering 
Low  cheap  Servants  Fees,  the  Price  of  Cattle,  and 
the  Provifions  for  both,  are  in  your  Country. 

Perhaps  you  may  think,  or  fome  may  endeavour 
to  perfuade  you,  that  lefs  than  all  this  Work  may 
ferve  :  But  it  is  my  Opinion,  you  ihould  do  every 
thing  propofed,  and  make  fure  Work.  Every  Man 
does,  or  fhould  reflect  again  ft  himfelf,  if  he  lays 
down  Ground  in  bad  heart,  if  he  could  have  made 
it  better;  but  lam  pretty  fure  none  ever  did  re¬ 
pent,  and  I  dare  fay  none  ever  will,  that  he  laid 
it  down  with  Grals-feeds,  as  rich  and  fine  as  he 
could,  upon  a  moderate  Expence,  Why  ihould 

you 
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you  grudge  a  lirtle  Labour  or  Lofs  of  Time,  when 
you  may  well  have  much  more  than  the  qua¬ 
drupling  of  the  prefent  Value  of  your  Ground  in 
View,  if  you  neglect  nothing,  and  do  every  Thing 
as  directed  ?  There  is  no  doing  any  Thing  well  by 
Halves  ;  and  it  is  but  doing  this  once  for  all. 

By  this  Time  you  will  think  that  I  have  forgot 
your  Shell  marl.  Indeed  I  have  not;  I  was  only 
letting  you  fee  what  I  could  do  without  it.  In  my 
Opinion,  it  could  be!  ufed  no  fooner  prudently; 
for  your  Ground,  though  lying  in  a  level  Bottom, 
is,  in  many  Places,  very  unequal  in  the  Surface  : 
Ify  ou  had  laid  the  Marl  upon  it  while  it  lay  fo, 
the  Plowings  and  Harrowings  would  have  filled  the 
Hollows,  and  buried  it  there;  fo  the  Places  that  were 
at  fir  ft  high,  would  have  wanted,  or  been  altoge¬ 
ther  without  it.  Moreover,  the  Marl  being  a  pul- 
•vis,  and  of  a  fubfiding  Nature,  would  have  been 
walked  down  through  the  Soil  fo  tolled,  tumbled, 
and  made  open,  and  defcended  too  deep  to  be  of 
any  great  Ule  to  the  horizontal  Roots  of  your 
Grades  ;  but  now  comes  the  proper  Time  to  ap¬ 
ply  it. 

Lay  about  a  hundred  fuch  Sackfuls  of  it,  as  the 
fmall  Horfes  in  your  Country  can  carry,  upon  each 
Acre  of  your  Ground,  and  caufe  fpread  it  with 
great  Care.  If  it  be  equally  laid  on,  and  well  fcat- 
tered,  I  think  that  Quantity  will  be  fufficient,  the 
Marl  being  of  the  belt  Kind.  It  feems  not  impro¬ 
per  to  carry  it  in  Sacks  after  it  has  been  fome  time 
laid  out  of  the  Pit,  and  dried,  when  it  will  become 
very  light;  for  Carts  would  cut  your  Ground,  fo 
well  prepared,  and  made  fo  foft. 

It  is  an  exceeding  fit  Time  to  ufe  it  ;  for  being 
fpread  and  expofedupon  the  Surface  of  the  Ground, 
the  Saks  in  itfelf,  its  Porofity,  the  Finenefs  of  its 
Parts,  and  the  many  Superficies  it  has,  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  Magnctifm,  by  which  they  attract  Nitre  and 

D  d  Virtue 
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Virtue  from  the  Air,  which  give  it  Life,  or  more 
Life. 

If  this  Power  of  Suflion  or  Attraction  be  the 
principal  Quality  of  all  Marl,  and  of  this  the 
fined  Sort  in  an  efpecial  Manner,  as  concurring 
Reafons  difpofe  me  to  think  it  is,  what  Folly  would 
it  be  (or  is  it  in  thofe  who  do  it)  to  turn  Marl 
down  prefently  after  it  is  laid  on,  without  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  ly  expofed  to  recieve  thefe  Benefits  of 
the  Atmofphere? 

I  am  much  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  regard  to 
Lime,  which  Mr.  Houghton  fays  is  free  from  all 
Salts  :  If  fo,  I  cannot  well  fee  how  it  can  otherwife 
be  of  any  great  Ufe,  except  as  a  drong  Attracter 
and  fit  Recipient  of  them. 

The  Marl,  when  the  Rain  wafnes  it,  thus  im¬ 
pregnated,  to  the  Roots  of  the  young  Grafs,  will 
rtouriih  It  wonderfully.  1  know  it  by  many  Gb- 
fervations.  I  have  feen  barren  Leys  made  by  it 
to  have  as  drong  a  Verdure,  even  in  the  middle  of 
Winter,  as  the  richeft  Grafs  near  the  Ports  of  E- 
dinhurgh:  You  know  when  it  is  bed  to  feed  the 
Calf  to  make  it  a  good  Bead. 

I  thought  to  have  offered  particular  Directions  con¬ 
cerning  the  docking  of  the  Ground,  either  with  black 
Cattle  or  with  Sheep  ;  but  my  Paper  will  not  al¬ 
low  me  to  enlarge  :  Only,  whichfoever  of  them 
you  chufe,  or  for  whatever  Purpofe  you  intend 
them,  keep  them  good  of  their  Kind,  and  he  dire 
you  do  not  overdock,  efpecially  in  Winter.  That 
has  always  many  Inconveniencies  and  much  Da¬ 
mage  attending  it. 

Sir,  It  was  not  very  needful  to  have  laid  any 
Thing  to  a  Gentleman  of  your  Knowledge:  'let,  as 
Thoughts  may  occur  to  one  Man  which  may  efcapc 
another  of  better  Underbanding,  I  hope  I  have  ob- 
ferved  fome  Things  that  may  be  of  U(e  to  you,  at 
lead  1  am  fure,  1  have  been  well  difpofed.  I  nei¬ 
ther 
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flier  cxpeft,  nor  would  receive  any  Reward ;  but 
it  may  probably  be  in  your  Way  to  do  me  a  Fa¬ 
vour  ;  for  as  I  have  had  the  Honour  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  by  Perfons  of  Diftin&ion,  even  of  the  hrft  Qua* 
lily,  to  give  my  Advice  concerning  the  laying  out 
and  improving  of  their  Grounds,  have  received 
their  Approbation,  and  been  generoufly  rewarded, 
I  have  refolved  that  I  will  not  ref ufe  Bufinefs  of 
that  Sort  when  it  offers. 

I  expect  you  will  honour  me  with  an  Account  of 
your  Receipt  of  this,  and  a  Note  of  your  Improve¬ 
ments  upon  thefe  my  Oblervations,  which  I  plead 
as  a  Difcharge  of  the  Promife  you  was  pleafed  to 
afk  of  me,  that  I  would  write  you  my  Opinion  at 
Length.  Heartily  wiflirng  you  Succefs,  lam,  &c« 

Sir  Alexander’ s  Mujzver  to  Mr.  Maxwell. 
SIR, 

I  Had  the  Pleafure  and  Advantage  of  your  Let* 
ter,  and  I  have  been  very  attentively  employ¬ 
ed  in  confidering  what  you  wrote  ;  hut  I  am  fen- 
fible  my  Want  of  Knowledge  in  thefe  Matters, 
makes  my  Comprehenfion  of  your  Meaning  the 
flower.  I  have  however  ventured  to  write  to  Mr. 
Hope  for  the  Opinton  of  the  Society  upon  it ; 
and  I  am  fatisfied,  that  it  will  be  honourable  for 
you  to  have  your  Thoughts  examined  by  better 
Judges  than  I  am,  becaule  I  think  you  write  as  a  Phi  - 
lofepher  as  well  as  a  Farmer :  That  is,  you  fearch 
inio  the  Nature  and  Reafon  of  Things,  without  leav¬ 
ing  any  Room  to  doubt  of  your  good  Intention,  as 
well  as  your  Knowledge  and  Experience.  I  confefs  I 
always  fufpedt  a  Man’s  Intention  or  Underflanding, 
when  he  pretends  to  inflrnbt  by  pofitive  Precept, 
without  reafoning  and  proving  the  Ufefulnefs  of 
his  Doctrine  from  Nature  and  the  Reafon  of  Things, 

of 
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of  which  every  Man  may  in  fome  Degree  or  other 
be  a  Judge. 

I  acknowledge  the  Debt  you  have  laid  me  un¬ 
der,  and  I  lhall  take  the  firll  Opportunity  falls  in 
my  Way  to  repay  thankfully.  I  am  refolved  to 
follow  your  Directions  precifely.  I  am,  &c. 

The  Letter  to  Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeilor. 
SIR, 

Trouble  of  this  is  occafioned  by  a  Letter 

I  I  have  from  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Arkland,  giving 
me  his  Opinion  and  Advice  how  to  improve  a  Piece 
of  barren  Heath  which  1  fhowed  him  when  he  was 
in  this  Country.  As  his  Opinion  is  founded  on 
Nature  and  Reafon,  and  as  his  Directions  feem  mod 
obvious  to  the  Underftanding,  I  believe  both  are 
equally  deferving  of  the  Attention  of  the  Society 
oflniprovers ;  but  as  you  are  a  far  better  Judge, 
I  wifh  you  would  defire  from  him  the  Perufal  of 
the  Letter  he  fent  me,  of  which  no  doubt  he  has 
kept  a  Copy.  I  am  convinced  the  Performance 
deferves  Efteem,  and  I  hope  the  Society  will  think 
lb.  1  dare  not  venture  to  touch  any  Part  of  the 
Subject  particularly,  becaufe  I  really  have  little 
Knowledge  about  it;  bur,  in  the  general,  I  have 
heard  it  obferved,  that  there  are  two  Kinds  of  Soil 
very  different  as  to  the  Caule  of  their  Unfruitful- 
nefs.  The  one  is,  that  Sort  of  Ground  which,  be¬ 
ing  too  clofe  and  ft  iff,  is  impenetrable  by  the  Dews 
and  Rains  :  The  other,  fo  loofe  and  open  as  to  re¬ 
ceive,  but  not  to  retain  the  Moifture  and  Nourifh- 
ment  afforded  by  the  different  Elements.  How 
far  Mr.  Maxwell' s  Doctrine,  of  pulverifing  a.ndfe- 
parating  the  Particles  of  the  Earth,  will  lerve  for 
confolidating  the  one  and  opening  the  other,  is 
a  Queftion  1  muff  leave  to  you  and  better  Judges 
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lo  determine.  Mean  time,  as  the  Subject  is  of  pu- 
blick  Concern,  I  hope  you  will  excufe  this  Trou¬ 
ble  from,  &c. 

RankeilorV  Anfwer ,  cis  7refes,  by  Order  of 
the  Society . 

SIR , 

I  Have  received  your’s,  defiring  the  Opinion  of 
the  Society  upon  Mr.  Maxwell* s  Advice  con** 
eerning  the  Improvement  of  your  Muir,  and  cal¬ 
led  for  the  Copy  of  his  Letter  or  Memorial  to  youf 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  Society, 
i  After  confidering  the  whole  Scheme  deliberate¬ 
ly,  it  is’ by  them  recommended  to  me  to  let  you 
know  it  is  our  Opinion,  that  the  Principles  he 
therein  proceeds  upon  are  founded,  as  you  ob— 
ferve,  on  Nature  and  Reafon  :  That  the  Propofiti- 
ons  he  lays  down,  the  Obfervations  he  makes,  and 
the  Conclufions  he  draws  from  them  are  juft:  That 
|  the  Directions  he  gives  are  highly  reafonable,  and 
I  that  we  cannot  doubt  but,  if  they  be  carefully  and 

I  exactly  followed,  you  will  meet  with  all  the  Suc- 
cefs,  at  the  lead,  that  he  has  faid  you  may  expect 
You  mod  judly  remark,  that  there  are  two  Sorts 
of  Soil,  very  different  as  to  the  Caufe  of  their  Un-  , 
fruitfulnefs  :  That  the  one  being  clofe  and  ftif£ 
is  impenetrable  by  the  Dews  and  Rains ;  the  other 
1  fo  loofe  and  open,  as  to  receive,  but  not  to  retain. 

:|  the  Moidure  and  Nonrifhment  afforded  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Elements  •  but  we  are  convinced  that  Mr. 

\  Maxwell’s  Dodlrine  of  pulverifmg  and  feparatittg 
i  the  Particles  of  the  Earth,  will  lerve  for  confoli- 
3  dating  the  one  and  opening  the  other,  though  it 
1  remained  a  Secret  until  Mr.  Tull  publilhed  his  Book 
.  in  the  1733*  From  him  we  have  the  following 
°  °  Account, 
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Account,  which  we  think  clears  up  the  Matter 
fully;  and  Experience  fupports  what  he  fays. 

“  Light  Land  being  naturally  hollow,  has  larger 
“  Pores,  which  are  the  Caufe  of  its  Lightnefs. 
“  This,  when  it  is  by  any  Means  fufficiently  di- 
u  vided,  the  Parts  being  brought  nearer  together, 
“  becomes  for  a  Time,  bulk  for  bulk,  heavier, 
“  z.  e,  the  fame  Quantity  will  be  contained  in  lefs 
“  Room ;  and  fo  is  made  to  partake  of  the  Nature 
H  and  Benefit  of  flrong  Land,  viz.  to  keep  out  too 
iC  much  Heat,  and  Cold,  and  the  like. 

“  But  flrong  Land,  being  naturally  lefs  porous, 
u  is  made  for  a  Time  lighter,  as  well  as  richer,  by 
u  a  good  Divifion.  The  Separation  of  its  Parts 
“  makes  it  more  porous,  and  caufes  it  to  take  up 
**  more  Room  than  it  does  in  its  natural  State  ;  and 
u  then  it  partakes  of  all  the  Benefits  of  lighter 

Land. 

il  When  flrong  Land  is  plowed,  and  not  fuffi- 
et  ciently,  fo  that  the  Pores  remain  grofs,  it  is  faid 
u  to  be  rough,  and  it  has  not  the  Benefit  of  Til— 
4i  lage  becaufe  mod  of  the  artificial  Pores  or  In- 
**  terflices  are  too  large,  and  then  it  partakes  of 
tl  the  Inconveniencies  of  the  hollow  Land  untilled. 

“  For,  when  the  light  Land  is  plowed  but  once, 
“  that  is  not  (Efficient  to  diminifh  its  natural  Hoi- 
91  lownefs  or  Pores ;  and  for  want  of  more  Tillage, 
a  the  Parts  into  which  it  is  divided  by  that  once, 
“  or  perhaps  twice  plowing,  remain  too  large,  and 
“  confequently  the  artificial  Pores  are  large  alfo; 
u  and  in  that  refpert  are  like  the  ill-tilled  flrong 
u  Land. 

te  Light  Land  having  naturally  lefs  internal  Su- 
“  perficies,  feems  to  require  the  more  Tillage  or 
Cl  Dung  to  enrich  it. 

“  Artificial  Pores  cannot  be  roo  frnall  ;  becaufe 
11  Roots  may  the  more  cafily  enter  that  Soil  that  has 
a  them,  quite  contrary  to  natural  Pores ;  forthefe 

may  be,  and  generally  are,,  too  fmall,  and  too 
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hard,  for  the  Entrance  of  all  weak  Roots,  and 
for  the  free  Entrance  of  ftrong  Roots. 

“  InfufEcient  Tillage  leaves  ftrong  Land  with  its 
natural  Fores  too  imall,  and  its  artificial  ones  too 
large.  It  leaves  light  Land  with  its  natural  and 
artificial  Pores,  both  too  large. 

“  Pores  that  are  too  fmall  in  hard  Ground,  will 
not  eafily  permit  Roots  to  enter  them. 

“  Pores  that  are  too  large  in  any  Sort  of  Land? 
can  be  of  little  other  Ufe  to  Roots,  but  only  to 
give  them  Paftage  to  other  Cavities  more  proper 
for  them ;  and  if  in  any  Place  they  ly  open  to 
the  Air,  they  are  dried  up  and  fpoiled  before 
they  reach  them. 

“  For  fibrous  Roots  (which  alone  maintain  the 
Plant,  the  other  Roots  ferve  for  receiving  the 
Chyle  from  them,  and  conveying  it  to  the  Stem) 
can  take  in  no  Nourifhment  from  any  Cavity 
unlefs  they  come  in  contact  with,  and  prefs  a* 
gainft  all  the  Superficies  of  that  Cavity  which 
includes  them  ;  for  it  difpenfes  the  Food  to  their 
Lacteals  by  fuch  Prefture  only.  But  a  fibrous 
Root  is  not  fo  prefted  by  the  Superficies  of  a  Ca¬ 
vity,  whofe  Diameter  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
Root. 

“  The  Surfaces  of  great  Clods  form  Declivities 
on  every  Side  of  them,  and  large  Cavities  ;  which 
are  as  Sinks  to  convey,  what  Rain  and  Dew 
bring,  too  quickly  downwards  to  below  the 
plowed  Part. 

The  firft  and  fecond  Plowings,  with  common 
Ploughs,  fcare  deferve  the  Name  of  Tillage  5 
they  rather  ferve  to  prepare  Land  for  Tillage. 

“  The  third,  fourth,  and  every  fubfequent  Plow- 
ing,  may  be  of  more  Benefit,  and  lefs  Expence, 
than  any  of  the  preceeding  ones. 

“  f°r  the  finer  Land  is  made  by  Tillage,  the 
richer  it  will  become,  and  the  more  Plants  it  will 
maintain, 

u  It 
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u  It  has  been  often  obferved,  that  when  part  of 
“  a  Field  has  been  better  tilled  than  the  reft, 
u  and  the  whole  Ground  conftantly  managed  alike, 
afterwards,  for  fix  or  feven  Years  fucceffively, 
u  this  Part  that  was  but  once  better  tilled,  always 
tC  produced  a  better  Crop  than  the  reft,  and  the 
«  Difference  remained  very  vifible  every  Harveft. 

(i  One  Part  being  once  made  finer,  the  Dews 
Si  did  more  enrich  it;  for  they  penetrate  within, 

(i  and  beyond  the  Superficies  whereunto  the  Roots 
tl  are  able  to  enter.  The  fine  Parts  of  the  Eaith 
il  are  impregnate  throughout  their  whole  Subftance 
C{  with  fome  of  -the  Riches  carried  in  by  the  Dews, 
tc  and  there  repofitcd,  until,  by  new  Tillage,  the 
“  Infides  of  thofe  fine  Parts  become  Superficies ; 
“  and  as  the  Corn  drains  them,  they  are  again  fup- 
“  plied  as  before :  But  the  rough  large  Parts  can- 
“  not  have  that  Benefit;  the  Dews  not  penetrating 
“  to  their  Centres,  they  remain  poorer:  Minus  • ha * 
11  bentibus  minus  datur,  &  vice  verfa v  , 

It  remains  to  approve  of  your  taking  Mr.  Max-* 
•well’s  Advice.  We  have  heard  him  fpeak  to  mod 
of  the  different  Parts  of  Husbandry.  He  has  wrote 
not  a  little  that  has  been  laid  before  us;  and  he 
merits  to  have  it  faid  of  him,  that  his  Knowledge  of 
Soil,  and  of  the  different- Methods  of  improving  it, 
is  extenfive,  and  that  his  Sentiments  are  juft.  Was 
your  Way  of  taking  his  Advice  in  Writ  more  in 
practice*  we  are  fully  fatisfied,  that  it  would 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  Gentlemen  if  they 
followed  it,  and  the  lower  Sort  would  copy. 
As  he  is  one  of  our  Members,  his  Directions  might: 
the  more  naturally  be  laid  before  us,  and  we  llioulo 
be  ready  to  make  our  Obfervations. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  obeyed  your  Defire,  by  hy¬ 
ing  Mr.  Maxwell’ s  Memorial  to  you  before  the  So- 
ciet}r,  and  theirs,  by  communicating  their  Opinionr 

concerning  it  to  you.  I  dare  fay  you  are  in  the 

right) 
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right  Road.  I  doubt  not  but  you’ll  walk  in  it  di¬ 
ligently,  and  with  a  watchful  Eye  :  If  you  do,  Sue* 
cefs  will  furely  attend; 

The  Society  expert  an  Account  of  it:  We  fee, 
by  the  Swatch  you  have  given,  that  your  Reflecti¬ 
ons  will  be  juft,  and  the  Matter  well  told.  It  fhall 
be  a  Pleafure  to  me,  for  one,  to  hear  from  you, 
and  to  ferve  you  if  I  can.  The  Society  have  or¬ 
dered  your  Letter,  his  Memorial,  and  my  Anfwer 
to  you,  to  be  printed  along  with  their  Tranfacti- 
ons,  I  am,  &c . 

Memorial  by  Robert  Maxwell  of  Arkland,  for 
the  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of  Stair, 
concerning  his  Lordjhif  s  Farms  at  New- 
lifton. 

BRiefl-mill  Haugh ,  lying  Weft  of  the  Road  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  Stone  Bridge  to  Brief-mil / Steps , 
including  all  the  Land  betwixt  the  Mill  Water-courfe 
and  the  Water,  is  a  loamy  Soil  and  dry,  except  when 
in  Floods  his  overflowed  in  Part  by  the  Water  of 
jilmond :  From  the  Mill-lead  to  the  River  his  gra¬ 
dually  lighter. 

The  Little  Haugh ,  betwixt  it  and  the  Mill,  has 
more  Cement,  and  is  a  better  bodied  Soil  and 
cleaner  ;  Mis  feldom  troubled  with  an  Overflow, 
and  tho*  a  light  Soil,  is  (Longer  than  the  former. 

The  Ridges  in  Brief  mill  Shot  lying  South  and 
North,  are  generally  a  well  bodied  Earth,  of  a 
good  Spirit :  The  Ridges  of  it  lying  Eaft  and  Weft, 
called  the  Hip ,  are  more  gravelly,  and  they  grow 
gradually  worfe,  from  the  Height  and  Plantati¬ 
on  of  Trees,  towards  the  Ditch  betwixt  it  and  the 
Clattering  Shazvs ;  with  this  Difference,  that  the 
holloweft  Places  are  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  Soil. 

E  e  The 
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The  Little  Haugh,  lying  Ead  from  it,  and  betwixt 
the  Road  from  Brieft-mill  to  Gate fide ,  and  the 
Road  from  Briefi-null  to  Kirklifion,  called  the 
Bole ,  is  a  deep,  fandy  Soil:  The  other  Little  Haugh , 
from  Brief}  mill  to  Lifton-burn ,  is  more  fandy,  and 
Rili  the  more  fo  the  further  Ead:  The  Haugh  on  the 
other  Side  of  Lifion-burn ,  lying  betwixt  the  Road 
to  Kirklijlon  and  Almond  IV ater ,  is  alfo  a  fandy  Soil ; 
in  Floods  partly  overflowed. 

The  Field  bounded  by  Lifton-burn  on  the  South, 
JVhitefide  Parks  on  the  Wed,  the  Road  betwixt  E * 
dinburfh  and  Linlithgow  on  the  North,  and  the  Road 
betwixt  Kirklifion  and  Brief}  mill  on  the  Ead,  is  ge¬ 
nerally  a  rich  Clay  Soil. 

The  Field,  in  which  are  the  Canals  for  water¬ 
ing  Flax,  lying  Ead  from  and  fronting  the  broad 
Walk  of  the  Garden,  called  the  Meadow,  is  a  good 
Loam  Wederly,  but  more  fandy  or  gravelly  Eader- 
}y  •  the  Clattering  Shaws  are  dill  more  gravelly,  and 
they  are  dony:  The  MillrigShot,  from  the  Quarry 
Wed  to  the  Wall  of  the  Garden,  is  a  rich  Loam: 
The  Stimp  Stamps,  on  each  Side  of  the  Road  from 
the  Avenue  Foot  to  Millrig  Houfes,  are  a  gravelly 
but  kindly  Soil. 

The  two  JV  kite  fide  Parks ,  and  the  Shield  Fauld 
Park ,  are  a  kindly  good  Ground,  in  fome  Parts 
{trong,in  others  light,  and  in  others  participating  of 
both  thefe  Natures  :  The  two  next  Inclofures,  ly¬ 
ing  direcdly  Wed  from  the  Shield  Fauld  Park,  are, 
for  the  grcated  Part,  a  light  Kind  of  hollow  Land  : 
The  Wedmod  Inclofure  on  the  North- fide  hands 
more  to  Clay  than  either  of  the  two  lad  :  The  fur¬ 
ther  Wed  ’tis  the  more  gravelly. 

The  two  Inclofures,  lying  South  from  the  Weft 
Farm  Houle,  are  in  fome  Places  a  good  Loam,  in 
others  a  good  Clay:  The  Inclofures  lying  diredly 
Ead  Lorn  thefe,  to  the  Park  at  the  Back  of  the  Sta¬ 
bles,  are  generally  a  Clay  Soil:  This  lad  Park,  and 
the  Park  at  the  Back  of  the  Mill  and  Slaughter- houfe, 

arei 
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are  a  good  Loam  :  CheflerZaw  is  a  kindly  Soil,  but 
neither  deep  nor  ftrong,  except  in  a  few  Places. 

Thefe  are  the  mod  juft  Accounts  I  can  give  of 
the  Soils  of  your  Farms  at  Newliflort,  after  pitting 
the  Ground,  and  making  the  moft  careful  Observa¬ 
tions  I  could,  in  obedience  to  your  Lordlhip’s  Com¬ 
mands. 

A  natural  Fault  of  the  ftrong  Soils  is  the  Snial- 
nefs  of  their  Pores  ;  of  the  light,  the  Largenefs  of 
their  Pores  or  Cavities.  Plowing  until  both  are 
well  divided  and  pulverifed,  will  make  the  ftrong, 
by  opening  it,  participate  of  the  Nature  of  the 
light;  the  light,  by  confolidating  it,  of  the  ftrong; 
and  in  a  middle  State  they  would  be,  both,  in  their 
greateft  Perfection. 

The  Way  to  bring  them  into  it  is  by  Manure, 
Contufion  of  the  Plough,  or  by  taking  meliorating 
Crops,  or  rather  by  Parts  of  the  whole,  as,  jointly 
or  feparately,  they  divide  and  enrich  the  Earth. 

The  cheapeft  Way  that  the  ingenious  Husband¬ 
man  can  contrive  to  pulverife  it,  which  will  make 
it  fruitful,  and  to  free  it  of  Weeds,  is  the  belt. 
But  his  Art  is  not  fo  much  difeovered  in  bringing 
it  into  good  Order,  as  in  cropping  it  fo  judicioufly 
afterwards,  that  it  may  continue  the  longer  in 
that  Condition,  without  new  Expence  of  Manure, 
or  lofing  Crops  by  Summer  fallowing ;  this  is  done 
by  varying  the  Crops  wifely. 

Peafe,  Beans,  Clover,  and  all  Plants  of  the  Pulfe 
Kind,  are  more  or  lefs  Enrichers  and  Cleaners  ; 
Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  and  Oats,  and  all  Plants  of 
their  Kind,  are  more  or  Ids  Wafters  and  Robbers 
of  the  Ground  ;  the  laft  are  likewife  Foulers  of  it, 
by  giving  Way  to  Weeds  and  Grafs,  which  being 
the  natural  Product  of  every  Soil,  are  more  wil- 
!  lingly  nourilhed  by  it,  than  any  Plant  which  it  does 
not  fpontaneoully  produce  ;  and  if  it  (the  Soil)  be 
fed  with  Manure  of  any  Sort,  it  will,  while  the 

Weeds 
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Weeds  and  Grafs  remain  undeftroyed,  acl  the  Part 
of  a  tender  Mother,  and  cherilli  andnourifh  them 
in  proportion  to  the  Food  given  her:  The  more 
that  is  given,  the  more  they,  by  her  kindly  Nou- 
rifnment,  will  be  ftrengthened,  and  will  thrulf  out 
or  ftarve  any  Plant  you  force  upon  her,  as  Stran¬ 
gers  and  Intruders  upon  the  Privileges  of  her  na¬ 
tural  Offspring. 

If  your  Lordlhip’s  fuperior  Judgment  admits, 
that  thele  Obfervations  are  juft;  then,  with  Sub* 
miffion,  it  follows,  that  the  Way  to  make  the  moil 
of  Ground,  by  Grain  or  Grafs  from  Grafs  feeds 
fown,  is,  fir  ft,  to  puiverife  it,  and  free  it  from 
Weeds,  and  natural  Grafs,  as  much  as  can  be, 
and  always  thereafter  to  interject  a  meliorating, 
betwixt  every  two  deteriorating  Crops. 

Some  Soils  may  be  more  kindly  to  one  Plant 
than  another ;  but  proper  Degrees  of  Heat  and  Moi- 
fture,  proper  Husbandry,  and  proper  Changes  of 
the  Crops,  are  the  chief  Things  to  be  confidered  : 
For,  in  my  weak  Judgment,  any  Soil,  having  a  De¬ 
cree  of  Heat  and  Moifture  natural  to  any  Plant, 
will  kindly  nourilh  it,  if  the  Soil  be  properly  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  tho’  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  Soils 
which  are  naturally  richeft,  will  produce  beft  upon 
equal  Culture. 

Your  Soils  here  are  generally  rich  in  their  Na¬ 
tures,  tho’  many  of  them  are  of  late,  in  your  Lord- 
jhip’s  Abfence,  much  worn  out  and  fouled,  by  tak¬ 
ing  deteriorating  Crops  running:  Proper  Husban¬ 
dry,  with  meliorating  Crops,  will  make  them  clean 
and  rich,  tho’  you  had  not  the  great  Stock  of  Ma¬ 
nures,  which  fhall  be,  herein,  afterwards  taken 
Notice  of;  but  thefe  properly  applied,  will  haften 
their  Fertility. 

The  Crops  which  I  think  may  turn  to  the  beft 
Account  on  your  Farms  here,  when  I  confider 
their  Situation  and  other  Circumftances,  are  Wheat, 

Barley, 
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Barley,  a  few  Oats,  Peafe,  Beans,  Winter  Tares’ 
Clover,  fome  Rye-grafs,  Flax,  Cabbages,  Turnips’ 
Potatoes,  and  if  your  Lordlhip  pleafes,  you  may 
have  Lucern,  St,  Foin,  Carrots,  &c.  And  I  am  of 
the  Opinion,  that,  in  the  Courfe  of  your  Husbandry 
of  thefe  Farms,  Peafe,  Beans,  or  Winter  Tares 
ihould  always,  except  in  the  Cafes  after-mention¬ 
ed,  follow  Wheat  or  Oats,  Barley  the  Peafe,  Beans 
or  Tares ;  and  that  Clover  fown  with  the  Barley 
Ihould,  after  mowing  it  once,  be  plowed  down  for 
a  Crop  of  Wheat  or  Oats,  to  be  again  followed  by 
Peafe,  Beans,  or  Tares,  and  fo  on. 

In  this  Method  the  Ground  would  be  tenderly 
ufed  ;  for  as  Wheat  or  Oats  are  known  Robbers  of 
Soils,  and  Encouragers  of  Weeds,  fo  good  Crops  of 
Peafe,  Beans  or  Tares,  are  Enrichers  and  Cleaners 
of  it.  Thofe  feed,  in  a  great  Meafure,  from  the 
Atmofphere,  and  in  proportion  to  the  Porofity  of 
their  Stems  and  Leaves.  They,  efpecially  the 
Peafe  and  Tares,  by  their  clofe  covering  of  the 
Ground,  and  fo  retaining  the  Dews  defeending 
down  through  them  into  the  Surface,  and  confin¬ 
ing  the  fubterraneous  Heat  from  afeending  out  of 
the  Earth,  warm  and  enrich  it ;  and,  by  rotting  the 
Superficies,  make  it  mouldy  and  a  Sort  of  Manure. 

Barley,  as  it  hands  only  a  few  Months  on  the 
Ground,  and  as  feveral  Plowings  are,  or  ihould 
be  given  for  it,  is,  indeed,  more  gentle  to  the  Land 
than  Wheat  or  Oats  ,•  yet,  in  Comparifon  with  any 
Plant  of  the  Pulfe  or  more  porous  Kind,  it  de¬ 
fences  the  Name  of  Robber:  For  Barley,  if  it 
were  common  to  fow  it  before  Winter,  and 
Wheat  in  the  Spring,  would  wafte  the  Ground 
more  than  the  Wheat  ;  the  Length  of  the  Time 
the  Wheat  remains  in  the  Ground,  (during  which 
the  Land  untills  itfelf,  coalefces,  and  becomes  of 
the  Nature  of  uncultivate  Earth,  and  the  Weeds 
{Lengthen,  ripen,  and  Ihed  their  Seeds,  getting 
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no  Difturbance  from  the  Plow)  being  the  chief 
Caufe  why  Wheat  is  repute  the  greateft  Robber  : 
And  therefore  I  humbly  propofe,  that  no  robbing 
Crop  fhould  immediately  follow  Barley  ;  but  that 
from  Seeds  fown  with  it,  a  Crop  of  Clover  fhould 
be  taken  the  next  fubfequent  Year- 

I  fh all  next  mention  to  your  Lordfhip  fome  of 
the  Reafons,  why  I  propofe,  that  Clover  fhould 
only  be  once  cut,  and  the  Ground  thereafter 

plowed  up  injmediately. 

Firft,  Wheat,  Peafe,  Barley  and  Clover,  are  found 
to  be  the  mofl  profitable  Crops  of  Grain  and  Grafs, 
in  ufe  to  be  taken  in  this  Country  j  and  it  feems 
difficult  to  contrive  a  Plan  by  which  any  large 
Farm,  or  the  greateft  Part  of  it,  can  be  kept  in  a 
conftant  Round  or  Rotation  of  thefe  Crops  fuccef- 
fively,  in  any  other  Way,  than  by  taking  one  Crop 

of  the  Clover  only.  . 

The  fimpleft  Husbandman  knows,  often  to  his 

Lofs,  the  bad  Confequences  of  putting  his  Ground 
out  of  Run,  as  he  words  it ;  and  if  Prudence  calls  to 
keep  it  in  Runs  or  Rounds,  Purely  it  requires  like- 
wife  to  keep  it  fo  by  the  molt  profitable  Crops. 

Secondly,  Clover  thrives  beft  in  a  fine  Mould, 
which  is  the  Reafon  why  1  propofe  to  fow  it  with 
the  Barley,  the  Mould  being  generally  made  finer 
for  Barley  than  for  any  other  Grain  :  By  allowing 
it  to  ftand  upon  the  Ground  for  more  Years  than 
one  the  Particles  coalefcing,  the  Weeds  and  natural 
Grafs  prevail  againft  it,  and  fo  it  firft  ftarves,  and 
then  dies  away,  by  which  the  Soil  becomes  bar¬ 
ren,  and  the  Ground  foul.  . 

Thirdly,  When  the  Method  propofed  is  taken, 

it  enriches  the  Ground  rood  ;  for  the  Land  has 
little  Time  to  untill  itfelf,  the  natural  Grafs  to  take 
Place  or  the  Weeds  to  ftrengthen  their  Roots, 
and  few  of  their  Seeds  ripen  before  the  Barley 
fee  cut,  Clover  being  an  early  Plant ;  Beftdes,  the 
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Roots  of  it  are  fulled  of  Juice,  when  thefird  Crop 
of  it  is  ready  for  cutting,  and  when  a  Stop  is  then 
put  to  its  Growth,  by  mowing  and  plowing  up 
the  Ground,  the  Water  entering  the  Cut,  the  Roots 
rot  quickly,  and  raife  a  fudden  and  drong  Fermen¬ 
tation,  which  opens,  divides,  and  enriches  the 
Soil  more  than  thefe  Roots  can  do,  when  grown 
hard,  dry  and  juicelefs,  being  allowed  to  grow  for 
three  Years  Crops,  or  upwards,  as  in  the  common 
i  Method. 

I  hope  your  Lordfhip  will  allow  me  to  obviate 
an  Obje&ion,  not  to  yourfelf,  but  to  others,  if  they 
happen  to  fee  this  Paper,  that  may  poflibly  be 
raifed  againd  this  Method  of  cutting  Clover  only 
once.  It  occafions,  they’ll  probably  fay,  an  un¬ 
necessary  Expence  of  Seed  to  fow  for  every  Crop, 
fince  tho?  only  cut  once  in  the  Year,  Clover  on 
good  Ground  would  yield,  at  lead,  three  cut  Crops, 
and  drong  After-growths:  The  Anfwer  is,  the  Ex¬ 
pence  is  not  unnecedary,  if  my  Method  fhall  ap* 
pear  to  be  profitable. 

Befides  what  hath  been  faid  to  evidence  this,  1 
further  obferve,  that  after  Clover  has  been  three 
Years  in  Ground,  I  mean,  three  Years  after  the 
Year  in  which  it  was  Town  with  Grain,  ?tis  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible,  to  get  a  rich  Crop  of  Wheat  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  Clover,  without  lofing  a 
Crop  by  Summer  fallow  ;  becaufe  by  that  Time 
the  Ground  will  have  become  fo  diff  and  hard, 
and  bound  with  the  Roots  of  the  natural  Grafs 
and  Weeds,  which  will  have  prevailed  as  the  Clo¬ 
ver  died  away,  that  it  cannot  be  profitably  fowed 
on  one  Plowing ;  and  though  two  were  given,  the 
drong  Surface,  drongly  ditched  together  with  thefe 
Roots,  will  not  in  Time  for  lowing  Wheat  before 
Winter,  unlefs  the  Ground  is  more  tender  than 
commonly  Ground  is,  be  rotted,  and  the  Earth 
become  fo  mouldy  as  is  necedary  for  covering 

the 
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the  Seed  properly,  and  for  feeding  the  Plants,  in 
fuch  a  Manner  as  can  carry  them  through  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Winter  Storms,  vigorously  on  to  a 
Crop,  the  chief  Food  of  Plants  being  minute  Par¬ 
ticles;  fo  Oats,  the  far  lefs  valuable  Grain,  takes 
ufually  Place  of  the  Wheat. 

According  to  my  Plan,  the  Clover,  allowed  on¬ 
ly  to  (land  for  cutting  once,  will,  during  all  that 
Time,  have  fufEciently  prevailed  againft  both  the 
natural  Grafs  and  Weeds,  in  dry,  clean  Land  ;  and 
all  Land  where  Clover  is  fown  fhould  be  lo  natu* 
rally,  or  by  Art  be  made  fuch  before  it  be  fown. 
The  thick  Cover  of  the  Clover  in  its  prime,  re¬ 
taining  the  Dews  charged  with  Mitre,  confining 
the  fubterraneous  Heat,  and  rotting  the  Surface, 
Ivvells  the  Earth,  divides  the  Parts  of  it,  makes  it 
mouldy,  and  enriches  it;  and  fo  Wheat  may  un* 
exceptionably  be  fown  upon  once  plowing :  Or,  if 
in  any  Cafe  it  be  advifeable  to  give  it  two  Furs,  if 
the  Ground  be  foon  plowed  after  the  Clover  is  cut, 
and  harrowed  immediately  thereafter,  the  more 
to  prevent  the  Entrance  of  the  Air,  a  Hinderance 
to  the  rotting  of  the  Surface  turned  down,  it, 
by  the  Middle  of  September,  will  by  another 
plowing  be  reduced  to  a  fine  Mould,  for  the  Pa¬ 
sture  and  Food  of  the  Wheat  Plants  :  But  if  one 
Plowing  be  thought  fufficient,  it  may  reafonably 
be  delayed  till  the  Clover  grow  up  again,  that  it, 
turned  down,  may  enrich  the  Ground  by  ferment¬ 
ing  therewith. 

With  refpeCt  to  the  Expence  of  the  Seed,  I  have 
taken  Occafion  to  prove,  I  believe  to  your  Lord- 
fliip’s  Satisfaction  and  the  Conviction  of  the  Pu- 
blick,  in  a  Paper  whereof  you  was  pleafed  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Copy  in  Manufcript,  before  it  was  publifh- 
ed,  that  five  Pounds  of  Clover  Seed,  or  fo,  to  an 
Acre  of  Ground,  is  a  more  reafonable  Proportion 

than  twenty,  as  directed  in  feveral  Books  of  Huf- 

bandryf 
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bandry,  and  that  it  is  hurtful  to  the  Crop  to  fovv* 
fuch  Quantities  of  it  as  ufual:  And  I  have  no  Reafon 
to  doubt,  but  every  Husbandman  who  hath  made 
the  Experiment  on  Ground  properly  prepared, 
and  hath  taken  Care  that  the  Seeds  were  fown 
by  a  dextrous  Hand,  has  proved  this  to  his  pro¬ 
fitable  Experience-  Many  have  ;  but,  what  is 
the  Charge  of  nine  or  ten  Pounds  to  the  Acre, 
when  the  Advantages  of  the  Method  I  have  pro 
poled  are  conftdered,  and  when  large  Quantities 
of  Seed  are  bought  together  by  Commillion,  in 
the  cheapell:  Way  ?  It  is  next  to  nothing. 

Led  what  is  faid  fhould  not  content  People, 
led  by  Cuftom  more  than  by  Reafon,  who  may 
fay,  we’re  Pure  of  a  good  Crop  of  Oats,  then  of 
Peafe,  then  of  Barley,  then  of  Clover  for  three 
Years,  then  of  Oats,  &c .  again,  and  lo  on.  I  beg 
your  Lordfhip’s  Patience,  till  for  further  llluftrati— 
on  I  obferve,  firfl,  That  a  good  Crop  of  Wheat  is 
better,  by  near  the  double,  than  a  good  Crop  of 
Oats  :  But  let  me  compare  Crops  with  them  for  a 
Traci  of  Time,  I  (hall  fuppofe  twelve  Years  :  In 
thefe  they  get  two  Crops  of  Oats,  two  of  Peafe^ 
two  of  Barley,  and  fix  of  Clover;  I  get  three  Crops 
of  Wheat,  three  of  Peafe,  three  of  Barley,  and 
three  of  Clover :  Now,  I  fubmit  it  to  your  Lord* 
iliip,  whether  in  thefe  twelve  Years,  near  double 
the  Profit  will  not  be  got  from  the  Ground  in  my 
Method,  that  can  be  expected  in  theirs  ?  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  Ground  by  my  Husbandry  will  not  be  left 
cleaner,  in  better  Tilth,  and  better  Heart,  than  by 
their  Husbandry,  which  is  the  common  Husband¬ 
ry,  and  tenacioufly  (luck  to  for  that  very  Caufe? 
but  for  no  good  Reafon  ? 

|  From  the  Foot  of  the  Eaftmofl  Stone  Dyke, 
down  Brocks, burn  to  the  Water  of  Almond,  down  AU 
mond  to  the  .Water  Courfe  for  your  Mill,  and  down 

I  that  Courfe  to  the  Mill  itfelf ;  from  the  Mill,  along 

F  f  the 
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the  high  Road  leading  to  Kirkliston,  oil  to  the  TV  alt- 
gate-fioord ;  from  thence,  up  the  Burn  to  the  Glafi 
gow  Road ;  along  that  Road  to  the  Stone  Wall,  in- 
ciofing  the  Ead  Side  of  Lindfia/s  Craigs ,  and  of  the 
fV bite  fide  Parks ,  on  to  the  funk  Fence  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  ;  along  it  to  the  Stone  Dyke  South  of  it,  and 
down  it  to  Brocksburn  again  ;  and  like  wile  the 
RKbitefilde  Parks  themfelves,  the  Sheild  fiauld  Park} 
and  the  Park  lying  next  Wed  from  the  Park  at  the 
Back  of  the  Stables  ;  Thefe  Fields,  the  greased 
and  bed  Parts  of  your  great  Farm  at  New-Lijton, 
can  well  admit  of  this  Scheme  of  Husbandry,  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Interjection  of  a  meliorating  betwixt 
every  robbing  Crop,  to  keep  the  Ground  long  clean 
and  in  Heart,  if  once  brought  into  that  Condition, 
without  the  Expence  of  Manures,  (which,  by  Pre¬ 
parations  and  Carriages,  are  chargeable,  tho’  the 
Farm  affords  them)  or  without  lodng  any  Crop 
by  Summer-fallowing;  and  alfo  calculated  to  allow, 
without  confuhng  itfelf,  of  a  Subditution  of  other 
Crons  in  the  Room  of  the  Wheat,  Peafe  or  Clo¬ 
ver  ;  for  in  Places  lead  fit  for  Wheat,  fuch  as  the 
Clattering  Shazus ,  Oats  may  be  taken  indead  of 
Wheat :  Beans,  Winter  Vetches  or  Tares,  for 
Peafe  :  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Cabbages  in  place  of 
Clover:  Which  Crop  of  Potatoes  may  be  follow¬ 
ed  by  Wheat ;  or  the  Potatoes,  Turnips,  or  Cab* 
fcaces  by  Flax,  to  be  fucceeded  by  Peafe,  Beans, 
or  Tares,  any  of  which  leads  back  to  Barley,  Clo¬ 
ver,  Wheat,  and  Peafe  again  in  a  Round  or  Rotation.. 
Thus  your  Lcrdfhip  fees,  that  a  meliorating  Crop 
ftill  fucceeds  a  deteriorating  one  annually,  to  attain 
which  profitable  End,  I  have  contrived  this  Scheme. 

The  Husbandry  of  Winter  Vetches  or  Tares,  is 
Indeed  dill  rare  among  us,  and  was  often  attemp¬ 
ted  in  this  Country  before  it  fucceeded;  bur  now, 
from  profitable  Experience  it  plainly  appears,  that 
we  had  our  own  Condutf,  and  neither  our  Climate 

nor 
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isor  Soil  to  complain  of.  Our  Ground  was  either 
open,  and  Cattle,  which  they  cannot  fuffer,  ate  them 
up;  or  it  was  not  fufficiently  drained,  and  in  Win¬ 
ter  the  Water  ftarved  and  killed  them;  or  it  was 
not  fully  prepared,  or  they  were  not  fown  fo  early, 
as  to  have  flrength  to  withftand  the  Winter  Storms. 
Thefe,  and  the  like,  are  the  Caufes  why  they,  or 
any  Thing  elfe,  which  will  profper  in  the  Gardens, 
fail  in  our  Fields. 

Tares  fown  in  September ,  in  Ground  properly 
husbanded,  and  they  being  preferved  from  Beads, 
are  found  to  be  fit  for  cutting  to  feed  Cattle  in 
Barley  Seed  Time  ;  or  they  may  be  made  into  Hay, 
and  yet  your  Lordfhip  knows  they  will  take  a  new 
Growth,  and  in  Harvefb prove  a  Crop  of  Corn  as 
well  as  of  Straw.  ‘How  profitable  would  this  Hus¬ 
bandry  have  been,  when  your  Cattle  of  all  Sorts 
were  fore  pinched  in  that  Seafon  efpecially,  tho* 
conliderable  Sums  have  been  expended  for  Provi- 
fions  for  them  ?  How  much  Grain  might  have  been 
yearly  faved  thereby?  and  what  a  Flood  of  Milk 
would  my  Lady’s  Cows  have  given,  had  they  been 
full  fed  with  that  Milk-breeding  Plant? 

1  fhall  put  the  Management  of  the  other  Ine]o« 
fures,  lying  Wed,  into  two  different  Views  before 
your  Lordihip  :  The  one  is,  to  make  them  rich, 
clean,  of  a  fine  Mould,  and  then  to  lay  them 
orderly  down  to  Grafs,  with  a  Mixture  of  the  fe¬ 
deral  Clovers,  and  a  very  little  Rye-grafs,  it  being  an 
Impoveri flier  and  Fouler  of  Ground  ;  but  with  the 
more  of  it,  when  the  Ground  may  be  wetrifh,  or 
ot  a  fpouty  Nature.  In  my  Opinion,  it  is  belt  to 
allow  no  Cattle  to  pafture  upon  the  young  Clover 
Grafs  the  fird  Year,  for  their  Feet  trample  it  down, 
and  Water,  Handing  in  the  Holes,  ftarves  and  kills 
it  :  Befides,  when  the  Grafs  is  not  ate,  it  keeps 
the  Roots  warm,  and,  as  it  rots,  becomes  a  Dref- 
fing  to  the  Ground,  and  in  that  Way  does  more 
Service  than  when  eaten. 


1  think 
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I  think  one  Crop  fhould  be  cut  the  firft  Year 
of  thefe  Grades,  that  the  Swaird  may  be  able  to 
bear  Cattle,  before  they  be  allowed  to  pallure  the 
Field,  and  that  the  Roots  may  not  be  dwarfed,  the 
Stems  being  eaten  down  5  for  in  proportion  to  the 
Strength  of  the  Roots,  will  the  Growth  of  the 
Grafs  be  :  But,  if  you  pleafe,  one  Crop  for  each 
of  two  fubfequent  Years,  may  alfo  be  cut,  and 
Cattle  fed  upon  the  After-growths. 

In  this  Way  of  ufing  the  one  Crop  for  Hay,  and 
the  other  for  Pafture,  two  Occafions  are  taken  to 
meliorate  the  Ground  5  for  while  the  great  Clover 
is  growing  for  Hay,  all  the  vegetated  Seeds  of 
Weeds,  that,  by  their  Nature,  are  not  fo  quick 
Growers  as  the  Clover  itfelf,  are  choked  and  kil¬ 
led  by  it ;  and  thole  that  are  able  to  druggie,  are 
therewith  cut  down  before  they  come  to  Seed, 
at  lead  before  it  be  ripe ;  fo  it  is  plain  that  there 
mud  be  a  great  Dedruction  of  Weeds  yearly,  while 
the  Ground  is  under  Clover  thus  managed  ;  and, 
as  is  in  part  laid.  Clover  meliorates  the  Ground 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  Peafe,  by  rotting  the 
Surface,  retaining  the  nitrous  Particles  which 
come  by  the  Dews,  Rains  and  otherways,  and  by 
its  falling  Leaves,  which,  for  Want  of  Air,  diiTblve 
into  a  flimy  or  oily  Subdance,  which  is  walhed  in¬ 
to  the  Earth,  while  the  Sun  and  Air  have  little 
Accefs  to  dry  it  up,  the  Clover  banding  thick  up¬ 


on  the  Ground. 

Next,  while  Cattle  are  feeding  upon  the  fecond 
Crop,  and  After-growth  of  the  Clover,  and  on  the 
tender  young  Sprouts  of  fuch  Weeds  as  may  be 
fo  hardy  as  not  to  be  killed,  being  cut  while  in 
their  Sap,  the  Ground  mud  be  enriched  by  the 
Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Cattle  ;  and  tho’  they 
jhould  not  incline  to  eat  all  the  Weeds,  even  theie 
ihey  leave  cannor,  after  fuch  a  Backfet  and  Dif- 
fouragement,  come  to  Seed  fo  late  in  the  Seafon. 

After  this  it  may  be  confidered,  whether  it  will 

be 
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I  be  more  profitable  to  continue  the  Fields  in  Grafe 
it  for  Pafture,  or  to  plow  them  up,  and  take  Crops 
i  of  Grain  and  Grafs  alternately,  viz.  three  Crops 
:i  of  Grain,  Peafe  being  the  fecond,  Barley  the  thirdly 

iand  three  Crops  of  Clover. 

If  the  Pa  ft  11  re  Way,  the  fecond  Method  fpoke  of, 
fhall  be  choien  for  this  the  mo  ft  diftant  Part,  and 
leaft  kindly  Soil  of  the  Farm,  it  will  be  im proven 
by  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Cattle  paftnring  • 
and  the  longer  it  lies  in  Grafs  ate  by  Cattle  fed  or 
it,  the  richer  it  will  grow  :  But  if,  after  it  has  lien 
for  Years,  Fog  Ihould  prevail  upon  it,  or  any  Part 
of  it,  Dunghills  compounded  of  proper  Earth,  and 
the  rich  Ingredients  your  Farm  affords,  will,  if  duly 
prepared  and  applied,  cure  the  Difeafe,  and  further 
i  enrich  the  Ground,  which  will  then  feed  the  more 
!  Cattle,  and  the  fatter ;  for  the  longer  a  Field,  pro* 
perly  laid  down  and  paftured,  is  kept  in  Grafs,  the 
richer  both  Field  and  Grafs  becomes,  and  the  more 
E  Beads  it  will  keep,  and  the  better ;  for  the  richer 
It  grows,  its  Attraction  and  Suftion  of  the  heaven- 
.1  ly  Influences  will  be  the  ftronger  in  Proportion. 
The  Haughs  of  Brief  mill  being  in  Part  over¬ 
flowed  with  the  Water  when  it  is  high,  I  humbly 
:  think  that  thefe  overflowed  Parts  ihould  be  laid 
!;  down  with  a  Mixture  of  the  Clovers  for  Pafture, 
j  after  the  Swaird  is  become  firm;  for  the  Floods, 
as  is  the  Cafe  this  prefent  Year,  walh  away  the 
beft  of  the  Mould,  when  in  Tillage  :  Whereas,  in 
Grafs,  that  Part  of  the  Field  would  be  enriched  by 
the  Overflow,  and  the  unarable  Parts  lying  next  to 
l  the  River,  could  be  the  more  conveniently  paftured. 

1  he  Remainder  of  thefe  Haughs  may  be  em- 
•  ployed  with  Flax,  Barley  or  Wheat,  (the  Wheat 
i  fown  under  Fur)  and  Potatoes,  Cabbages  or  Turnips, 
(or  Carrots  if  you  pleafe)  always  interjected  in  the 
1  Horfe-hoeing  Way,  betwixt  either  the  Flax,  the 
Wheat  or  the  Barley,  for  the  Reafons  herein  be¬ 
fore  given  1  and  it  may  be  very  proper,  for  the 

Carrots 
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Carrots  efpecially,  to  trench- plow  the  Ground, 
this  deep  Soil  admitting  fully  of  this  Husbandry  : 
How  clean  would  the  Trench— plowing,  with  the 
Hoeings  each  alternate  Year,  make  the  Ground  of 
Weeds,  which  force  themfelves  into  the  Place,  and 
greedily  devour  the  Food  of  profitable  Plants;  and 
likeways,  when  allowed,  propagate  and  increafe 
yearly,  as  they  ilied  their  numerous  Seeds  ?  Or 
your  Lordfhip  may,  again,  have  Lucern  and  St. 
Foin  in  thefe  Fields,  the  propereft  Soils  of  your 
Farm  for  them,  they  being  the  deepefi:  and  dried:. 

1  know  that  the  English  are  generally  of  Opini¬ 
on,  that  poor,  gravelly,  chalky,  Limeftone,  flinty, 
or  other  Soils  of  little  Value,  are  properefl  for  St. 
Foin  ;  but  your  Judgment,  while  here,  in  employ¬ 
ing  thefe  Haughs  for  thefe  Graffes,  and  the  Force 
of  ' the  ingenious  Mr.  TulP s  Reafoning,  command 
my  Belief,  that  deep  and  dry  Soils  are  fitter  for 
them  than  any  other,  and  that  the  richer  Ground 
is  naturally,  or  made,  t.he  fitter  it  is. 

I  never  faw  any  Lucern  or  St.  Foin  in  Scotland, 
on  the  Fields,  that  was  good,  except  what  your 
Lordfhip  had  on  thefe  very  Haughs*..  Your  Way, 
you  know,  was  to  raife  the  Plants  in  Seed-beds, 
to  plant  them  out  in  Rows,  with  Intervals  betwixt 
the  Rows,  and  to  caufe  hoe  them :  But  I  fhall  hum¬ 
bly  offer  fome  Reafons  why  I  believe  they  might 
have  done  very  well  in  the  common  Way,  with 

lefs  Trouble  and  Expence. 

I  faw  excellent  St.  Foin  growing  there  irregu¬ 
larly :  The  Plants  of  it,  tho  u  gh  t  o  n  o  B  ) 
been  left  in  a  Seed-bed,  on  the  fandieft  Part,  of 
the  Haugh  jnR  by  the  Water-fide,  out  of.  which 
thefe  tranfplanted  had  been  taken  :  It  was  furprif- 
jfler  l0  fee  how  profperoufly  this  Grafs  had  grown; 
&  '  the 

*  The  Honourable  Hew  Da/rpnple  Efq  ;  one  of  tbe  Senators 
the  College  of  Juftice  lowed  them,  fmee  that  l  ime,  in  a  large 
Held,  and  they  are  ftill  proffering. 
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the  greateft  Part  of  it  was  longer  than  my  Staffs 
tho*  the  Soil  feemed  to  be  poor,  and  tho’  deep3 
as  light  as  Earth  can  well  be. 

It  feems  hard  to  conceive  why,  if  it,  fown  irre¬ 
gularly,  be  the  beft  Improvement  in  England,  as 
Englijb  Writers  fay,  it  may  not  be  the  beft  here* 
fown  in  the  common  Way  too.  It  is  true,  Trials 
have  been  made  in  different  Parts  of  Scotland ,  and 
feveral  Difappointments  have  happened;  the  like 
was  the  Cafe  with  Winter  Tares  till  of  late.  But, 
upon  Inquiry,  I  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  either 
the  St.  Foin  did  not  grow  at  all,  which  might  be 
owing  to  the  Badnefs  of  the  Seed,  or  that  ir  was 
not  laid  in  the  Earth  at  a  proper  Depth,  or  the 
like  ;  for,  if  the  Seeds  ly  much  more  than  half  an 
Inch  deep,  they  will  not  be  able  to  rife  through 
the  incumbent  Mould,  or,  if  they  are  not  covered, 
then  they  are' malted;  that  is,  they  fend  out  their 
Roots  which  are  killed  by  the  Air ;  or  if  it  did 
fpring,  and  grow  for  fome  time,  and  thereafter 
died  away,  that  the  Ground  was  either  not  fuffi** 
ciently  inclofed,  the  Mould  was  not  made  fine  e« 
nough,  or  that  the  Land  was  wet  or  weedy  :  There 
are  plain  and  effeftual  Remedies  for  all  thefe ;  and 
if  they  be  applied,  I  lhall  not  doubt  but  it  will  grow, 
and  the  better,  the  richer  and  deeper  the  Land  be. 

Your  Land  in  thele  Haughs  bei  g  deep  and  dry 
where  it  is  not  overflowed,  will  oecome,  by  the 
Trench  plowing,  and  the  Potatoe,  Cabbage,  Cam 
rot,  or  Turnip  Husbandry  in  the  Horfe-hoeing 
Way,  a  free  Mould  and  rich  ;  and  the  Husbandry 
of  them  being  properly  executed  for  a  Courfe  of 
Years,  it  will  become  as  clean  as  any  in  England ; 
and  il  fo,  I  cannot  doubt  bin  both  Lucern  and  St. 
Foin  will  grow  as  well  in  vour  Soil,  as  in  theirs,  of 
the  fame  Nature  and  Quality.  But  to  overcome 
the  Difficulty  concerning  the  Weeds,  which  feems 
to  be  the  chief  one,  and  to  prevent  the  lofing  a 
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Defign  by  bad  Seed,  or  any  Error  in  lowing,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  no  great  Expence,  where  fo 
great  an  Improvement  is  in  View,  to  raife  the  Plants 
in  Seed-beds,  and  to  fet  them  out  in  Lines  nine 
or  ten  Inches  afunder,  and  at  about  fix  Inches  from 
one  another  in  the  Lines.  How  many  Farmers  in 
England  plant  Beans,  which  lerve  but  for  one 
Crop,  and  find  their  Account  in  it?  Or,  if  the 
Planting  (hall  not  be  approved,  the  Seed  may  be 
fown  in  Drills,  leaving  proper  Intervals  *  in  which 
Cafe  the  Plants  fhouid  be  iingled  in  the  Rows  to 
reafonable  Diffances,  the  Intervals  Hand-hoed,  the 
Rows  Hand-wed,  and  the  Howing  and  Weeding 
continued,  while  the  Growth  of  the  Grafs  or  Weeds 
ihows  that  they  are  neceffary. 

If  either  of  thefe  Methods  were  taken,  there 
deems  to  be  fmall  Danger,  the  Ground  being  pro¬ 
per,  and  made  clean,  fine,  and  rich  by  the  Hus¬ 
bandry  propofed,  unlels  a  Drought  fhouid  happen 
at  Planting- time,  or  foon  after  it  ;  in  which  Cafe 
the  Plants  may  be  watered ;  for,  if  Weeds  fhould 
rife  and  incumber  or  difturb  the  Plants,  Hoeing  by 
the  Dutch  Hoe,  which  is  a  cheap,  and  would  be  a 
profitable  Work,  will  relieve  them  ;  or,  even  by 
early  mowing  down  and  carrying  off  the  whole, 
the  fecond  Crop  of  the  Lucern  or  St.  Foin  will 
probably  overcome  the  Weeds;  but  this  Method 
being  dangerous,  I  do  not  recommend  it,  unlefs 
the  Seeds  were  (own  with  the  Broad-caff,  which 
is  far  from  being  the  moft  eligible  Way. 

Chester  law ,  now  run  out  and  exhauffed  by  the 
injudicious  Husbandry  of  the  Tenants,  lying  in 
Grafs,  may  foon  be  enriched,  a  great  Part  of  it  be¬ 
ing  improveable  by  Water,  which  can  be  command¬ 
ed,  and  carried  off  one  Place,  and  upon  another, 
at  Pleafure;  for  the  Water  may  be  made  fubfer- 
vient  to  your  Purpofe,  being  a  con ff ant  Manure  at 
Hand,  which  will  foon  reward  the  Labour  and  Ex¬ 
pence 
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pence  :  However,  the  Water  ihould  be  man  a* 
ged  with  Care  and  Caution;  for  when  Land  Floods 
come,  then  it  ihould  be  carefully  and  diligently 
difperfed  upon  the  Ground:  It  is  then  foul  and 
muddy,  and,  as  it  runs,  depofites  a  rich  Slime  and 
fine  Particles,  which  enrich  Land  beyond  any  Ma¬ 
nure  whatever,  and  the  more,  that  they,  when  the 
Water  is  removed,  make  a  ftrong  Attraction  and 
Suction  of  the  nitrous  Particles  of  the  Air  ;  but  if 
it  lies  long  upon  Ground  at  a  Time,  it  will  chill  and 
fpoil  the  Grafs  :  If  it  lies  only  two  or  three  Days 
at  a  Time,  it  will  greatly  enrich  the  Soil  without 
doing  any  Damage. 

When  by  this  Water-husbandry,  and  the  Dung 
and  Pifs  of  the  Cattle  pafturing,  the  Ground  is  be¬ 
come  rich,  it  may  be  plowed  up  for  a  Crop  of 
Oats,  then  a  Crop  of  Peafe,  and  then  laid  down 
with  Barley  and  Grafs -feeds  :  A  cut  Crop  of  Grafs 
may  be  taken  yearly,  for  two  or  three  fucceilive 
Years,  and  the  After-growths  ate  by  Cattle  :  Then 
the  Field  may  be  turned  wholly  to  Pafture,  or  an¬ 
other  Courfe  of  the  Grain  Crops  may  be  taken. 

Such  Parts  as  cannot  at  ail,  or  without  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Expence,  be  watered,  may  be  enriched 
in  the  taithing  Way  by  the  Cattle  pafturing,  fold¬ 
ed  in  Hurdles  or  Flit-folds,  or  by  Dung-hills  com¬ 
pounded,  for  which  there  is  proper  Earth  on  the 
Weft  March  and  other  Parts,  to  be  made  up  with 
the  rich  Ingredients  which  the  other  Parts  of  your 
Farm  afford,  in  Manner  herein  after*  direCled. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  obferved,  That  accor¬ 
ding  as  I  have  fchemed  the  Husbandry  of  your 
Farm,  there  will  be  yearly  an  immenfe  Quantity 
of  Hay,  which,  by  fome,  may  be  thought  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  Ground  ;  but  1  defire  that  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  rnoftly  from  the  great  Clo¬ 
ver,  to  which  Cattle  do  great  Damage  with  their 
Feet,  and  which  is  not  fo  much  fed  by  the  Atmo- 
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fphere,  when  kept  down  by  them  and  fhort,  a£ 
when  allowed  to  tiller  or  (tool,  and  grow  to  its 
full  Height. 

In  proportion  to  the  Length  and  Strength  oi  the 
Stalks  of  Clover,  will  the  Length  and  Strength  of 
its  Roots  be  ;  and  the  longer  and  (Longer  both  be, 
the  better  will  the  Ground  be  covered  and  rotted, 
and  the  lefs  Demand  will  this  tap-rooted  Plane 
make  upon  that  Part  of  the  Earth,  where  the  ho¬ 
rizontal  Roots  of  Grain  paiture  tor  their  Food,  the 
created  Part  of  the  Nourifhment  of  Clover  allow¬ 
ed  to  bloflbm,  being  drawn  from  Parts  far  below, 
or  received  from  the  Atmofphere  i  Wherefore,  and 
for  other  Reafons  before  taken  Notice  of,  an  dim  ore 
that  might  be  given,  were  not  thefe  feemingly 
fufficient,  Land  is  more  improven  by  Clover  when 
allowed  to  come  to  the  Flower,  tho?  it  be  cut  and 
carried  off  the  Field,  than  it,  the  Land,  would  be, 
if  the  Grafs  were  kept  down  by  Pafture,  even  with 
the  great  Affiftance  of  the  Dung  and  Pi(s  of  the 
Cattle  ;  but,  in  this  Cafe,  the  Clover  muft  be  good, 
and  not  allowed  to  grow  above  a  Year  or  two. 

Your  Lord  (hip  will  fee,  that  I  have  calculated 
this  Scheme  of  Husbandry  for  the  Deitruction  of 
Weeds,  as  well  as  for  fertilizing  the  Ground  ;  Peafe 
and  Clover  being  Cleaners  as  well  as  Enrichers  ; 
and  Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  as  few  as  podible 
enter  with  Dung  badly  prepared,  or  with  the 
Seeds  of  Grain  or" Grafs,  for  in  proportion  to  the 
Weeds  that  grow,  will  the  Ground  be  waited  by 
them,  and  fo  much  the  lefs  Grain  or  Grafs  will  it 
produce,  having  the  lefs  Nourifhment  to  yield  to 
them. 

They,  the  Weeds,  deal  in  like  a  Thief  in  the 
Might,  thrnd  themfelves  where  Corn  would  grow, 
and  dwarf  it,  drawing  the  Nourifhment  from  ir, 
or  they  choke  and  kill  what  grows  betide  them; 

and,  in  wet  Seafons,  they  hinder  it  to  win  or  dry, 

till 
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till  Yis  often  damaged,  and  fometimes  rotten  and 
loft. 

The  richer  Ground  is  made,  the  ftronger  will 
they  grow;  and  if  they  are  once  allowed  to  enter, 
the  beft  Way  to  difpoftefs  them,  is  by  a  well  order¬ 
ed  Summer  Fallow,  or  the  Horfe-hoeing  Husban¬ 
dry  of  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Beans, 
or  the  like. 

If  by  a  Summer  Fallow  without  a  Crop,  I  think 
proper,  in  order  to  encourage  their  Seeds  to  vege¬ 
tate,  and  then  to  deftroy  the  Plants,  which  is  the 
beft  Way  to  get  quit  of  them,  to  advife  the  har¬ 
rowing  of  the  Ground,  if  dry  Land,  thoroughly  af¬ 
ter  every  Plowing :  Thus  the  Earth,  which  is  di~ 
vifible  ad  infinitum ,  is  the  fooner  and  the  more  di¬ 
vided  and  puiverifed;  the  more  that  it  is  divided, 
the  more  that  it  is  puiverifed,  and  the  more  open 
and  porous  that  it  is  made,  the  more  internal  Su¬ 
perficies  it  will  have,  the  ftronger  will  its  Attraction 
of  the  heavenly  Influences  be,  and  the  more  fit  Re¬ 
cipient  of  them  will  it  become ;  and  this  Method, 
which  will  therefore  make  the  beft  Fallow,  will  like- 
ways  give  an  Opportunity  to  take  out  the  Roots  of 
perennial  Weeds,  to  be  burnt  on  the  Ground,  and  the 
fmall  Mould  will  invite  the  fmall  Seeds  of  Weeds 
to  grow ;  the  lmaller  it  be  made,  the  more  readily 
will  they  vegetate,  and  the  fafter  will  the  Plants 
grow,  which  fhould  be  plowed  down,  the  Ground 
again  harrowed,  more  Roots  taken  out  and  burnt, 
and  fo  on  as  long  as  the  Seafon  of  their  growing 
continues. 

The  better  to  get  free  of  them  in  very  foul 
Ground.,  the  Fallow,  negledling  a  Wheat  Crop, 
lhould  be  plowed  up,  to  ly  as  rough  and  dry  thro’ 
the  Winter  as  poftible  :  Early  in  the  Spring  it  fhould 
be  harrowed  fine,  to  encourage  more  Seeds  of 
Weeds  to  grow,  and  more  Roots,  if  any  can  be 
found,  ought  to  be  taken  out ;  By  the  End  of  A- 
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fril  there  will  probably  be  ftill  a  plentiful  Crop  of* 
them,  which  being  plowed  down,  and  Barley  with 
Clover  Town,  leads  irtto  any  of  the  Methods  of 
Husbandry  before  propofed;  but  Care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  the  Ground  get  no  more  harrowing  af¬ 
ter  the  Seeds  are  fown,  than  is  abfolutely  necefla- 
ry,  left  the  Seeds  of  Weeds,  hill  undeftroyed,  ihould 
be  excited  by  the  Finenefs  of  the  Mould  to  get 
up  before  the  Barley  and  hurt  it :  If  they  do,  the 
Seeds  of  many  of  their  Kinds  will  be  ripe,  and  hied 
before  the  Barley  is  cut ;  fo  the  Benefit  of  the  Fab 
low  will  thereby,  in  part,  be  loft,  and  the  Ground 
replenifncd  with  Weed  Plants,  which  will  grow-'  vi¬ 
gorously  therein,  it  being  enriched  by  the  FalloWc 

With  regard  to  the  Largenefs  of  the  Quantity  of 
the  Hay,  1  fay  that  Clover,  on  a  proper  Soil,  pro¬ 
perly  cultivated  and  prepared,  is  a  valuable  as  well 
as  an  enriching  Crop  ;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  that  1  have 
ftiown,  that  it  is  more  enriching  to  the  Ground,  if 
it  grow  for  one  Year  till  it  bloflbm,  and  be  then 
plowed  up,  than  if  it  was  even  kept  fnort  for 
the  fame  Time  by  Cattle  pafturing  ;  I  humbly 
think  it  would  be  a  valuable  Crop  to  your  Lord- 
fh ip;  for,  by  Contraft:  for  a  Number  of  Years,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  might  fell  what  remains  after  Home- 
confumpt,  for  4  d.  or  5  d.  per  Stone,  which  one 
Acre  with  another,  if  the  Ground  were  in  good 
Order,  might  yield  more  than  200  Stones.  Sure¬ 
ly  it  may  alfo  enter  into  the  Confideration,  that 
Hay  is  lefs  fubjcft  to  the  Embezzlement  of  Servants 
than  Grain,  and  that  it  is  a  neceftary  Part  of  Difcre- 
tion,  to  regard  the  Condition  Ground  will  be  im- 
proven  or  reduced  into  by  Crops,  as  well  as  the 
Money  that  may  be  drawn  for  them. 

The  IV hi te fide  Parks ,  Shield-faulds  Parky  and  the 
GrafsParks  Weft  from  the  Stables,  ought,  I  humbly 
think,  to  be  continued  in  Grafs  till  the  other  Parts  of 
the  Farm  be  cleaned  of  Weeds, enriched,  and  brought 

into 
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into  the  Courfe  and  Order  of  Husbandry  propofed; 
then  they  may  be  broke  up  and  husbanded  for 
Grain,  and  Clover,  the  one  following  the  other  as 
aforementioned,  and  in  Pafture  they  mufi  yearly 
grow  richer,  tho'  they  cannot  be  fo  profitable  as  if 
properly  husbanded  for  Grain  and  Clover  inter* 
changeably. 

Now  I  have,  with  moll  humble  Deference  to 
your  Lordlhip’s  better  Judgment,  and  your  Plea¬ 
sure,  propofed  Methods  of  Husbandry,  which,  1 
think,  may  conduce  much  to  clean  your  Ground 
of  Weeds,  mellow  and  enrich  it,  and  to  keep  it 
long  in  that  Condition,  with  fmall  Expence  of 
preparing  and  carrying  out  your  rich  Manures  to 
it,*  but  fince  your  Farm  has  fufficient  Funds  of 
them  in  it,  and  is,  in  general,  of  a  very  good  Soil 
naturally,  I  can  fee  no  Reafon  why  it  may  not  be 
made  as  rich  and  as  profitable  as  any  fo  much  Land 
lying  together  in  any  Part  of  this  Country,  at  an 
equal  Difiance  from  a  large  Town,  Sea-port,  or 
Place  of  extraordinary  Confumpt,  tho’  far  from 
being  fo  under  the  prefent  Management.  I  Ihall 
next,  under  your  Lordfhip’s  Correction,  direct  the 
Preparation  and  Application  of  your  Manures. 

They  are  Lime,  Pigeons,  Poultry,  Stable,  Byre, 
and  Sheep  Dung,  if  you  are  pleafed  to  allow  the 
laft  tor  be  houfed,  as  fhall  be  hereafter  propofed  j 
thefe  may  be  either  applied  feparately  or  com¬ 
pounded,  and  for  Grain  or  Grafs. 

The  Compofi  Way  I  moil  affeCt  for  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  my  Scheme  ;  The  Reafons  will  jufi  now 
appear,  when  I  offer  my  Opinion  concerning  the 
Manner  of  compounding  them  in  Dunghills,  and 
applying  them  thereafter.' 

The  Middings,  I  think,  ihould  be  made  long¬ 
ways,  according  to  the  Directions  given  in  the  Am 
fvvers  to  Mr.  Scot  of  RoJJie’s  Queries,  P  26. 

]  fhall 
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I  fhall  next  fpeak  to  the  Application  of  thefe 
Manures,  compounded  or  uncompounded:  Here 
Regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  to  be 
drefled :  If  it  be  ftrong  and  cold,  light  Earth  and 
hot  Dungs,  fuch  as  the  Dung  of  Horles,  iliould  be 
tiled  in  the  greater  Quantities  in  the  Compofition  j 
but  if  it  be  light  and  hot,  the  ftrongeft  and  richefl 
Clay,  that  can  conveniently  be  got,  and  Cows 
Dung,  ought  to  overbalance  the  other  Ingredients : 
For  tho’  by  the  Fermentation  in  Middings  properly 
prepared,  and  the  working  of  them,  the  whole 
will  be  reduced  10  Dud  ;  yet  they  will  (till  retain 
their  natural  Qualities  in  part,  and  will,  after  the 
Application,  gradually  revert  to  the  State  they  were 
in,  either  of  Clolenefs  or  Porolity :  By  the  Poroh- 
ty  and  Heat  of  light  Land,  ftrong  Land  is  divided 
and  opened,  and  by  the  Clofenefs  of  ftrong  Land, 
its  Cement,  and  the  Weight  of  the  Body  of  it,  light 
Land  is  confolidated :  Thus  by  the  Application  of 
Soils,  of  thefe,  or  any  other  oppohte  and  contrary 
Qualities  to  one  another,  the  Fault  of  the  one  is 
made  a  Cure  for  the  other:  This  is  proved  by  e- 
very  well  ordered  Experiment,  even  when  Earth, 
uncompounded,  is  laid  upon  any  Soil  of  a  contra¬ 
ry  Nature,  tho’  the  applied  Earth  be  of  the  word 
Quality. 

Thefe  Manures,  prepared  as  aforefaid,  may  be 
applied  to  Ground  and  plowed  in,  or  to  the  Sur¬ 
face  after  it  is  laid  down  for  a  Crop.  DrelTing 
upon  the  Superficies  fecures  againft  an  apparent 
Danger  the  other  Method  is  expofed  to;  for  Ma¬ 
nures,  whofe  Parts  are  fine,  are  of  a  (ubfiding  Na« 
ture,  and  eafilv  walked  down  through  the  Soil,  and 
when  laid  under  Fur,  defccnd  in  a  lbort  Time  too 
deep  to  be  of  any  great  Ufe  to  horizontal  Roots ; 
whereas,  fpread  and  expofed  on  the  Surface,  their 
Porofity,  the  Finenefs  of  their  Parts,  their  many 
Superficies,  together  with  their  Salts,  have  a  cer- 
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tain  Magnetifm,  by  which  they  attraft  Nitre  and 
Virtue  from  the  Air,  which  give  Life  or  more 
Life. 

If  this  Power  of  Suclion  or  Attra&ion,  be  one 
of  the  chief  Qualities  of  all  Manures  of  finely  di¬ 
vided  Parts,  as  concurring  Reafons  difpofe  me  to 
think,  I  fubmit  it  to  your  Lordfhip,  if  it  be  fo 
prudent  to  turn  them  under  Fur,  without  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  receive,  for  a  Trad  of  Time,  thefe 
Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere,  as  to  expofe  them 
carefully  fpread  upon  the  Surface,  thus  to  be  im¬ 
pregnated,  and,  by  Degrees,  to  incorporate  with, 
and  enrich  the  upper  Soil,  and  fo  to  nouriih  the 
Plants  the  better. 

If  it  be  inquired  how  this  is  to  be  done,  and  to 
which  Crops  ?  I  anfwer,  to  Wheat,  when  his  taken 
in  the  Courfe  of  the  Husbandry ;  becaufe  it  re¬ 
quires  a  greater  Supply  of  Food  than  any  other 
Grain,  and  proves  generally,  when  it  profpers,  the 
moll  profitable. 

The  Ground  having  got  the  Seed  Fur,  the  Ma* 
nure,  before  prepared,  ought  to  be  carried  out, 
fpread  and  harrowed  in  with  the  Seed  ;  or,  when  a 
black  Frofl  comes,  which  will  fave  the  Ground 
from  being  cut  with  the  Carts,  or  the  Feet  of  the 
Horfes,  all  the  Farmers  Strength  fliould  be  employ¬ 
ed  to  take  out  the  Remainder,  if  any  be  j  and  Care 
fhould  be  taken  that  it  be  fpread  on  the  young 
Wheat  as  foon,  and  as  equally7'  as  poffible. 

Barley  feems  to  have  the  next  belt  Title  to  the 
Manure,  which  may  be  carried  out  as  aforefaid, 
and  lpread  before  lowing  it  and  the  Grafs  feeds ;  or 
thefe  Works  may  be  done  in  Time  of  Frofl  upon 
the  young  Grafs,  and  fuch  a  Drefling  will  keep  it 
warm,  and  nourifh  it  wonderfully :  Where  Pota¬ 
toes  are  planted,  it  is  realonable  to  ufe  Dung,  and 
for  them  Litter  or  long  Dung  is  reckoned  good. 
Manure  may  alfo  be  ufed  for  any  of  the  Crops  a- 

fore-mentioned ; 
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fore-mentioned;  but  I  do  not  recommend  the 
dunging  of  Ground,  in  the  Seafon  that  Flax  is  Town 
on  it,  for  one  great  Property  of  it  is  Equality, 
which  canriot  be  well  expected  when  the  Ground 
is  newly  dunged,  becaufe  it  is  very  difficult  to 
fpread  any  Manure  fo  artfully,  as  is  neeeilary  to 
make  the  Flax  equal,  if  Town  on  Ground  dunged 
immediately  before. 

The  Weft-fide  of  the  TVeft  Farm  has  the 
mod  need  of  Manure,  and  is  word  provided 
with  Materials  for  it;  I  therefore  propofe  to 
your  Lordftiip,  that  your  Sheep,  when  they  do 
not  go  in  the  Garden,  diould  be  kept  in  Chefter - 
law  or  there  :  Thefe  Fields  have  an  eafy  Com¬ 
munication  with  one  another;  and  one  of  the 
Houfes  might,  on  a  very  fmall  Expence,  be  fitted 
up  for  putting  them  in  at  Might,  with  Hecks  or 
Racks  for  holding  Hay,  or  Peafe-draw,  or  any  Food 
for  them  which  you  may  pleafe  to  direci,  when 
at  Lambing,  or  any  other  Time  it  may  be  proper 
to  feed  them  :  Thus  a  vad  Quantity  of  Manure 
might  be  yearly  made,  by  Means  of  their  Dung  and 
Urine ;  for  a  jlratum  of  Earth  might  be  carried  in¬ 
to  the  Houfe,  which  being  covered  with  Straw, 
the  Sheep  would  ly  clean,  till  they  made  it  dirty 
by  their  own  Dung  and  Pifs  ;  then  more  Earth 
might  be  carried  in,  and  more  Straw  laid  on  it, 
which  when  fouled  by  them,  the  whole  might  be 
carried  out  for  a  Dunghill. 

By  this  Pradice  continued,  an  immenfe  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  excellent  Manure  might  be  obtained ;  for 
Lime,  or  any  of  the  other  Articles  afore-mention¬ 
ed,  might  be  carried  to  that  Midding,  which,  by 
mixing  and  turning  the  whole  Ingredients  as  before 
propofed,  would  raife  high  Fermentations,  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Sheep,  having  Plenty  without 
Doors,  and  being  alfo  houfe-fed  on  all  necellary 
Occafions,  could,  in  my  Opinion,  luffer  nothing 
except  thro’  the  Keeper's  Fault. 
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The  Avenue ,  the  Park  at  the  Back  of  the  Stables, 
and  the  Park  at  the  Back  of  the  Milk  and  Slaugh- 
ter-houfes,  with  the  Ground  which  cannot  be  plow¬ 
ed  on  the  Water  of  Almond ,  Brocks-burn  and  Li  (ion ~ 
burn ,  and  about  the  Lime  Quarry,  aflided  with 
cut  Tares,  cut  Grafs  from  the  Garden,  Clover,  &c. 
feem  to  be  the  mod  proper  Padure  for  Lady  Stair’s 
Cows:  The  Coach  and  labouring  Hcrfes ,  I  humbly 
think,  ought  to  be  fed  condantly  in  the  Stables, 
on  Hay,  Straw,  Tares,  Clover,  &c.  in  their  Sea- 
fons;  and  the  youngCattle  Ihould  go,  Summer  and 
Winter,  among  any  of  the  Planting  that  is  pad  Ha¬ 
zard,  or  in  an  Inclofure,  or  Inclofures,  allotted  for 
them  :  But  I  humbly  fubmit  all  I  have  faid  to  your 
Lordihip’s  fuperior  Knowledge. 

I  fent  the  above  Memorial  to  Lord  Stair,  then  at 
London.  His  Lordfhip  honoured  me  by  a  Letter  ap¬ 
proving  of  it,  and  zvas  pleafed  to  fay ,  You  have  hit 
exactly  on  my  Sentiments. 

His  Lordjhip’ s  Love  to  his  Country :  His  Abilities 
and  Zeal  to  ferve  it:  His  Knowledge  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  his  flrenuous  Endeavours  by  Examples 9 
and  otherzvays,  to  promote  it,  as  the  indifpenfibly  ne - 
ceffary  Support  of  every  other  Inter  eft  or  Defign,  pub - 
lick  or  private,  are  well  knozvn  :  No  doubt,  it  zvas  for 
this  Reafon  that  he  fjozved  a  remarkable  Favour  for  all 
fuch  as  any  IV ay  endeavoured  to  forward  the  Succefs 
gJ  it  ;  and ,  had  this  areat  and  good  Man  lived  a  little 
longer,  /  know  ( from  what  he  gene rou fly,  without 
afking,  faid  to  me,  a  few  Months  before  his  Heath ) 
that  I  would  not  have  been  l e during  lafi  IVinier  at 
Edinburgh  on  Agr  i  culture,  encouraged  by  In¬ 
dividuals  only. 
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ylbjlratt  of  the  Directions  in  the  Dublin  Effays, 
concerning  the  Culture  and  Drejfng  oj  i  lax. 

STrong,  moift  and  clayey  Loams,  are  the  Left 
Lands  for  Flax.  They  yield  great  Crops, 
particularly  of  Seed  ;  which  in  the  prelent  State  of 
the  Linen-manufadture  of  this  Kingdom  ought  to 
be  fir  ft  confidered.  Light  Lands  afford  fine  Flax 
indeed,  but  in  fmall  Quantities,  little  Seed,  and 
that  indifferent. 

When  Flax-ground  requires  Manures,  thofe 
ihould  be  preferred  which  throw  up  the  lead 
Weeds.  Of  this  Kind  are,  among  others,  Marl, 
Lime  and  Sea-wreck. 

Upon  the  fame  account  Ley  is  the  fitted  Land 
for  Flax,  which  fucceeds  bed  always  on  frefh 
Grounds,  provided  they  are  tilled  fufficiently. 

Thefe  ought  to  be  broken  up  in  the  Spring,  that 
they  may  receive  the  Benefit  of  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer’s  Fallow  ing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  fucceeding 
Winter,  Three  Plowings  will  be  requifite  to  bring 
them  into  proper  Tilth;  and,  if  more  be  beftow- 
ed  upon  them,  the  Farmers  won’t  repent  their 
Labour. 

In  the  fecond  Plowing,  at  the  Approach  of  Win¬ 
ter,  the  Ridges  Ihould  be  well  thrown  up,  high 
and  fnarp,  to  turn  offimmoderate  Rains;  but,  in 
that  Plowing  which  immediately  preceeds  the  Sow¬ 
ing,  they  mud  be  laid  as  flat  as  poftible,  and  much 
broader  than  for  orher  Crops. 

The  Choice  of  Seed  is  of  great  Importance  *, 
and  the  thickeft,  oilied  and  heavieft  is  the  bed. 
Changing  it  from  any  Soil  to  ar\  other,  keeps  it 
from  degenerating;  from  lighter  Soils  to  heavier, 
corfiderably  improves  it.  Conftanrly  fown  on  the 
fame  Ground,  it  fails  in  a  few  Years. 
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The  true  Time  for  (owing  is  in  March ,  the  firft 
good  Seafon  of  that  Month. 

Even  Sowing  is  of  great  Importance ;  and  heft 
attained  when  the  Seedfman  goes  up  the  Ridge  in 
a  llraigh t  Line,  delivers  the  Seed  with  his  right 
Hand,  then  returns  in  the  fame  Path,  and  throws 
it  with  the  left. 

Four  Buihels  is  the  full  Allowance  to  the  Irifb 
Acre,  If  you  fow  much  thicker,  your  Ground 
will  afford  you  little  Seed  ;  if  much  thinner,  your 
Flax  will  probably  be  coarfe  and  ftubborn. 

Weeding  can  be  feldom  fpared.  Few  Crops  are 
clean  without  it,  and  no  Flax-crop  will  be  good 
which  is  not  clean.  You  may  weed  Flax  when  it 
is  two  Inches  high,  and  you  may  defer  it  without 
Danger  till  it  is  rive.  Sitting  on  it  will  not  injure 
it,  but  treading  will  deftroy  it. 

By  the  latter  End  of  June,  or  the  Beginning  of 
July,  Flax  (own  in  March  will  probably  be  ripe. 
A  ripe  Crop  inclines  to  a  bright  yellow,  and  the 
Seed  upon  Trial  will  be  found  firm  and  full,  and 
of  a  lively  brown.  ?Tis  then  Time  to  pull  your 
Flax,  except  it  be  defigned  for  the  fine  ft  Yarn.  In 
that  Cafe  it  may  (land  a  little  longer,  till  the  Seed 
of  fome  Bows  begins  to  ihed;  for  the  ripeft  Flax 
works  always  beft  in  the  Dutch  Method,  and  turns 
out  fined  from  the  Mills. 

To  make  your  Flax,  lay  it  by  Handfuls  on  the 
Ground  in  little  Heaps  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
turn  the  Heads  of  every  Handful  to  the  South,  to 
receive  all  the  Action  of  the  Sun.  In  eighteen  or 
twenty  Days  it  may  be  bundled  for  Carriage,  and 
drawn  home. 

There  it  muft  be  laid  fafely  and  under  Cover. 
It  is  a  needlefs  Trouble  and  an  unneceflary  Charge 
to  (lack  it.  The  Flax-drefter  (hould  fet  abouc  it 
in  all  hade,  to  prevent  the  Lofs  of  the  next,  and 
the  beft  Seafon. 


To 
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To  thefe  approved  Inftru chons  to  the  Farmer, 
we  fhall  add  the  following  Directions,  taken  out  of 
Letters  fent  to  the  Society  by  Correfpondents  who 
were  pleafed  to  conceal  their  Names. 

As  it  is  agreed,  that  the  lighted  Loams  and  the 
thicked  Crop  adbrd  the  fined  Flax,  it  may  be  of 
ufe  to  let  the  Farmer  know  how  he  may  fave  luch 
Crops  from  lodging,  as  they  generally  do.  The 
Method  is  a  little  expen  five;  but,  if  it  anfwers,  it 
will  quit  Cod  very  well.  When  the  Flax  is  in  the 
Ground,  divide  your  Field  into  equal  Squares,  the 
Sides  of  which  may  be  four  or  five  Feet  long  ; 
and  at  each  Angle  thrud  a  forked  Stick  deady  in 
the  Ground.  When  your  Flax  is  fome  Inches  high, 
lay  from  Stick  to  Stick  a  light  crofs  Pole*,  and  this 
will  fupport  the  Flax,  and  hinder  it  from  lodging. 
Some  ule  Ropes  indead  of  Foies  ;  but  they  yield 
too  much,  and  anfwer  but  imperfectly. 

The  Gentleman  concludes,  by  alluring  the  So¬ 
ciety,  that  this  Method  is  in  common  Ufe  abroad. 
However,  we  leave  it  to  Experience  to  fet  a  Value 
on  it  •  and  dial!  wait  till  then  to  encourage  the 
Farmer  to  purfue  it. 

The  fecond  Direction  wants  lefs  Time  to  recom¬ 
mend  itfelf,  and  may  probably  be  more  readily 
complied  with. 

High  Winds  are  fo  common  in  this  Country, 
that  there  is  Reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  Dutch 
Method  of  laying  Flax  loofe  upon  the  Ground, 
would  he  attended  with  conliderable  Inconvenien¬ 
ce.  I  believe  the  Method  I  purfue  is  fafer.  I 
gently  tie  each  Handful  as  clofe  as  may  be  to  the 
Heads;  and  then,  fpreading'  out  the  Ends,  fet  it 
upright  on  the  Ground.  Three  or  four  of  thefe 
together,  make  one  Stook ;  and  into  fuch  fmall 
Stooks  I  divide  all  the  Flax  1  have.  They  dry 
foon,  becaufe  the  Wind  has  free  Accefs  to  the 
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Stalks,  as  the  Sun  has  to  the  Heads,  and  the  Rain 
cannot  lodge  in  any  Quantity  upon  them. 

Ripling  comes  next.  Two  Men  may  work  at 
every  Instrument,  by  fixing  it  on  a  Bench,  that 
one  may  fit  at  either  End.  Let  them  take  fmall 
Handfuls  at  a  Time,  and  draw  the  Flax  through 
the  Riple  without  Violence.  Two  Women  to  each 
Bench  are  neceifary  to  hand  the  Flax  in  Bundles  to 
the  Riplers,  to  receive  it  from  them  again,  to  fort 
it  according  to  its  feveral  Degrees  of  Length* 
Strength,  Ripenefs  andFinenefs,  and  to  tie  it  loofe* 
ly  in  little  Sheaves. 

After  ripling,  the  Seed  muft  be  carried  to  the 
Granary,  and  the  Flax  watered.  If  podible,  difpofe 
of  the  whole  into  your  Ponds  together.  The  Sum¬ 
mer,  which  draws  haftily  towards  an  End,  is  your 
fitted  Seafon,  and  Ihould  be  husbanded  with  Care. 
However,  let  nothing  tempt  you  to  ufeBog- holes 
or  running  Waters.  'Tis  better  to  delay  till  next 
Seafon,  than  difcolour  or  damage  all  your  Flax. 

Cover  your  Flax,  to  keep  it  down,  with  the 
Slutch  or  Mire  at  the  Bottom  of  your  Ponds  ;  or, 
till  that  be  gathered  in  fufficient  Quantities,  with 
Clay,  Rufhes,  Fern  or  Timber.  From  four  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  Days  is  the  Time  requifite  for 
watering.  After  the  fourth,  examine  your  Flax 
daily,  and  be  particularly  careful  not  to  let  it  ly 
too  long.  ?Tis  a  Midake  on  the  fafer  Side,  to 
draw  it  too  foon  ;  for  the  Deficiency  can  be  made 
up  by  Grading. 

In  Grading  the  fhorted  Grafs  Ihould  be  prefer¬ 
red.  Dry  Sand-banks  do  well.  On  either  the 
Flax  muft  be  turned  every  fecond  Day,  and  gene* 
rally  lies  from  a  Fortnight  to  three  Weeks. 

To  dry  your  Flax,  heat  your  Oven  thoroughly; 
then  let  it  cool,  till  a  Man  can  dand  in  it  without 
Uneafinefs ;  fill  it  over  Night,  and  your  Flax  will 
be  ready  for  the  Break  next  Morning.  The  Dirt 

and 
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and  Straws  fcutched  out  of  the  Flax  in  one  Day, 
■will  heat  the  Oven  lor  the' next. 

When  you  break  your  Flax,  take  Sheaf  by  Sheaf 
out  of  the  Oven  as  you  ufe  it:  It  comes  crifp  un¬ 
der  the  Engine,  works  the  better  and  more  eaiily. 
’Tis  an  Error  to  lay  the  Flax,  as  we  do,  as  far  as 
may  be  from  the  Joint.  The  nearer  it  is  placed 
to  the  Centre  of  Motion  in  the  Break,  the  more 
readily  it  fplits,  and  the  lefs  Damage  it  receives. 

In  fcutching,  chufe  the  broad  round  Scutch  : 
The  fquare  and  narrow  one,  in  uie  among  us,  cuts 
and  deltroys  the  Flax- 

By  the  Time  the  Flax  is  fcutched,  and  about 
the  Middle  of  Qtiober,  it  will  be  Time  to  threih 

This  may  be  done  by  driving  Horfes  backwards 
and  forwards  on  the  Bows,  or  by  drawing  over 
them  a  heavy  Rolling-ftone  upon  a  fmooth  hard 


Floor.  _  ,  . 

Cleaning  it  requires  more  Nicety.  I  o  do  it 

thoroughly,  it  muft  firft  go  through  the  Winnow, 
which  Separates  it  from  the  Bows;  through  the 
Riddle  next,  to  take  out  Straws,  Stones,  and  iarger 
Dirt ;  then  fucceftively  through  two  different 
Sieves ;  the  firft  bored  with  oval  Holes,  to  let 
throuph  the  Seed,  and  nothing  elfe  of  greater 
Bulk;  the  lecond  clofer,  to  retain  the  Seed,  and 
afford  a  Paffage  to  all  fmaller  Bodies;  and,  laitly, 
through  the  Screen  or  Wire-harp,  which  frees  it 

from  all  Dult.  . 

When  the  Flax-drefler  has  thns  cleaned  his  Seed, 

he  fhould  return  to  his  Flax,  and  put  it  through 
the  fining  Mills.  The  Wheel  in  thefe  turns  alter¬ 
nately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right, 
twice  each  Way ;  and,  according  to  the  Number  of 
thefe  double  Turns,  the  Flax  comes  out  the  finer, 

the  fmoother  and  the  Tofter.  Fourfcore  (itch 

Turns 
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Turns  is  the  moft  that  any  Flax  requires,  and  pro¬ 
bably  as  much  as  it  will  bear. 

In  heckling,  Women  and  Children  Jhould  be  em¬ 
ployed  from  Choice,  They  work  with  greater 
Gentlenefs  than  Men,  and  Care  and  Tendernefs 
are  the  main  Excellencies  in  this  Bufinefs.  For  the 
beft  Flax,  four  Sets  of  Heckles  will  be  requifite, 
each  of  them  of  a  different  Finenefs.  Through 
thefe  it  may  be  drawn  fucceffively,  and  every 
Time  with  proportionable  Caution.  The  lad, 
whofe  Teeth  is  like  the  fineft  Needles,  requires 
the  utmoft  Skill,  and  Ihould  be  trufled  with  few 
Hands. 

The  following  Letter  fnall  conclude  this  Paper* 
You  get  it  without  Alteration  or  Apology. 

"  ft  is  but  a  fmall  Mite  I  have  to  offer  to  your 
u  Approbation,  but  I  am  loth  it  Ihould  be  loft  or 
4‘  buried  without  imparting,  having  feen  the  good 
u  Effects  of  it.  It  is  an  Invention  of  one  Rigby , 
u  in  the  Service  of  the  Fight  Honourable  the  Lord 
41  St.  George,  in  his  Factory  at  Connaught .  After 
4i  ripling  the  Flax,  he  fenc  the  Bows  to  the  Mill 
in  Sacks,  ordering  the  Millftones  to  be  fet  as 
“  ufual  for  making  Groats,-  then  grinded  the  Bows, 
41  and  found  if  hurt  not  the  Seed  to  any  Value, 
44  but  left  the  Grift  fit  for  the  Winnowing:  By 
44  which  Means,  in  a  few  Days  wrere  faved  up- 
44  wards  of  twelve  Hogflieads  of  good  Seed,  which 
41  mud  have  taken  long  Time  and  many  Hands  to 
44  accompli fii  otherways.  The  Millftones  may  be 
44  fet  at  Difcretion  to  grind  as  fine  as  you  think 
“  fit,  but  fo  as  not  too  much  to  damage  the  Seed* 
P,  S .  The  Bows  are  fuppoted  to  be  dry*0 
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MEMORIAL  for  James  Spedding,  Efq; 
of  Armathwate-Hall,  in  the  County  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  by  Mr.  Maxwell. 

HAVING  had  the  Honour  to  be  called  by 
you,  and  other  Gentlemen  into  England ; 
having  waited  on  you  through  your  Farms  of  Ar- 
mathwate  and  Burthvjate,  and  having  examined  and 
confidered  the  Nature  of  their  Soils,  the  Manner  of 
their  lying,  and  other  Circumftances  ;  we  have 
found  the"  Farm  of  Armathwate  to  be  in  part  Mea¬ 
dow  Ground,  in  part  Upland,  and  in  part  Wood¬ 
land  :  It  is  inclofed,  divided  into  many  beautiful 
Fields,  and  I  hope  fully  drained  ;  but,  the  Wea¬ 
ther  having  been,  for  a  long  Time,  exceftively  dry, 
I  can  have  the  lefs  Certainty  concerning  the  Drain¬ 
ing  ;  only  I  obferve  that  you  have  proceeded  with 
regularity  and  Judgment,  and  have  employed  good 
Workmen,  for  the  Work  teflifies  it. 

The  large  Extent  of  Meadow  Ground  in  Armath- 
*wate is,  almoft  totally,  a  good  and  deep  Clay  Soil,  with 
Mofs  [Peat-earth]  above  it :  The  Mofs,^  giving  lit¬ 
tle  Grafs,  and  of  badKinds,  is  generally  of  the  J  hick- 
nefs  moft  to  be  defired;  that  is,  of  fuch  a  Depth 
as,  after  paring  and  burning,  enough  of  it  will  re¬ 
main  for  mixing  with  the  Clay  by  fubfequenc  La¬ 
bour,  which  by  incorporating  the  Mofs  with,  and  fo 
opening  the  too  denfe  and  comparted  Particles  of 
Clay,  will  greatly  improve  the  Staple. 

I  hope  "you  will  allow,  that  the  Soil  of  your 
Meadows  is  juftly  defcribed ;  and,  fo  far  as  you 
have  yet  wrought,  I  think  your  Husbandry  of 
them  almoft  unexceptionable ;  for,  on  the  Field 
you  pared  and  burnt  laft  Year  you  have  exceeding 
good  Wheat  in  the  broad  Caft,  and  Potatoes  in  the 
fiorfe-hoeing  Way,  only  the  Intervals  betwixt  your 

Rows  are  too  narrow  ;  That  Part  of  it  which  is  in 

Barley 
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Barley  does  not  indeed  promife  a  good  Crop  this 
Year,  tho*  the  Soil  is  the  fame  as  where  the  Wheat 
grows ;  but  to  me  the  Reafons  are  obvious. 

Barley  requires  a  finer  Mould,  Earth  more  pul- 
verifed,  than  is  neceflary  for  Wheat  s  Your  Wheat 
had  taken  Root  in  the  Ground,  had  covered  it  be¬ 
fore  the  dryeft  and  hotted  Weather  came  on;  and, 
in  proportion  to  that  Covering,  kept  out  the 
Drought,and  retained  the  Dews  with  their  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  fructifying  Salts  :  Whereas,  the  Drought 
came  feverely  upon  the  Barley  in  the  Infancy  of 
it;  the  Ground,  lying  naked,  buffered  all  the  Seve¬ 
rity  of  the  Seafon,  and  the  Soil  being  Clay  never 
before  plowed  up,  and  fo  unpuiverifed,  became  fo 
hard,  that  the  weak  Roots  of  the  Infant- barley 
could  not  enter  it,  far  lefs  pafhire  in  it  for  Food. 

How  then  could  your  Barley  profper?  Or  why 
fhould  the  good  Qualities  of  that  Part  of  your 
Ground,  or  the  Unfitnefs  of  it  for  Barley  be  fuf 
pe£led  on  this  Account  only,  that  the  Seafon  pro« 
ved  unfavourable  for  that  Grain,  for  the  Reafons 
aforefaid,  and  becaufe  the  Aihes  got  by  the  burn-' 
ing,  and  the  Lime  which  you  had  added,  concur¬ 
red  and  co-operated  with  the  Drynefs  and  Hotnefs 
of  the  Seafon,  to  burn  the  Plants,  and  difappoinc 
your  Expectation? 

To  avoid  fuch  a  Misfortune  hereafter,  I  think 
you  fhould,  for  the  Reafons  foremen tioned,  low 
Wheat  on  thefe  Meadows  for  the  firft  Crop,  after 
paring  and  burning.  Plow  in  the  Allies  firft ; 
then,  after  the  Intervention  of  a  Week  or  two, 
harrow  until  the  plowed  Earth  be  w?ell  broke  and 
mixed  with  the  Aihes,  and  in  the  proper  Seafon 
plow  the  Seed- fur;  but,  after  the  Seed  is  lown, 
harrow  no  more  than  is  neceflary  to  cover  if:  Be 
fure  you  do  not  plow  deep,  but  make  the  fecond 
Fur  deeped  ;  for  Aihes  are  of  a  fubfiding  Nature, 
and  apt,  by  injudicious  Management,  to  go  deeper 

I  i  into 
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into  the  Soil,  than  the  horizontal  Roots  of  Grain 
do  :  When  plowing  for  the  fecond  Crop,  go  a  little 
deeper,  to  raife  the  fubfided  Allies,  which,  by  this 
Time,  will  be  fo  much  incorporated  with  the 
Ground,  that  the  Danger  of  their  fubftding  further 

is  not  much  to  be  feared. 

Before  I  offer  my  Opinion  concerning  the  le- 
cond  Crop  to  be  taken  from  thele  Meadows,  let 
me  obferve,  that  different  Crops  have  different 
Effects  upon  the  Ground  they  grow  on  :  Wheat, 
Rye  Flax,' Oats,  and  Barley,  are  Robbers  andlmpo- 
verilhers »  Peafe,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  Clover, 
and  others,  are  Enrichers  :  This  being  the  Cate 
when  thefe  enriching  Crops  are  properly  managed, 
the  Husbandman  fhould  have  mere  regard  to  the 
State  his  Ground  muff  be  in  arter  a  Crop,  tiian 
to  the  Value  of  the  Difference  betwixt  a  robbing 
and  enriching  one,  tho’  the  Robber  was  always  the 
moll  valuable,  as  it  often  is  not ;  wherefore  it 
muff  be  bad  Husbandry  to  take  robbing  Crops  of 
any  Kind  fucceflively,  and  good,  to  interjeff  always 
a  meliorating  betwixt  every  two  of  the  deteriorat- 

ins  Sorts.  , 

I  was,  indeed,  the  other  Dav  told  in  your  hear¬ 
ing,  that  Clover  is  neglefted  in  this  Country  as  a 
Robber:  This  furprifed  me ;  yet,  I  offer  my  Opi¬ 
nion  pofitively,  that  the  red  Clover  (when  the 
Husbandry  of  it  is  good,  and  the  Crop  of  conie- 
quence  Droves  a  weighty  one)  is  not  only  an  Kn- 
richer,  but  a  Cleaner  of  the  Ground  it  grows  on, 
for  which  1  have  offered  Rea  dons  which  1  think 

juft  and  inconteftablc,  P.  95. 

I  make  no  doubt  but  you  might  get  even  three 
fucceffive  robbing  Crops  from  your  Meadows  after 
paring  and  burning  ;  but  what  tolerable  Crop  could 
you  get  the  next  Year  without  dunging  r  And 
where  could  you  find  Dung  for  !o  large  an  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Ground,  and  your  Uplands  too  t  I  there- 

tore 
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fore  propofe,  for  your  fecond  Crop,  to  plant  in 
part  Potatoes,  and  in  part  Beans,  both  in  the  Horfe- 
hoeing  Way,  and  to  fow  Peafe  on  another  Parr, 
with  the  broad  Call :  The  Peafe  might  alfo  be  (own 
in  the  Horfe*  hoeing  Way ;  but,  when  they  grow 
long,  they  overly  the  Lines  often  into  both  Sides, 
and  mar  the  plowing  of  the  Intervals.  You  will 
foon  difcover  which  of  thefe  Crops  proves  moll 
profitable,  take  that  on  the  fame,  or  a  like  Soil, 
upon  other  Occafions;  for  any  of  them  properly 
ordered  and  managed  will  much,  if  not  altogether, 
relieve  your  Ground,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  Fer¬ 
tility  it  was  in,  when  the  V/heat  was  fown  on  it. 

That  your  Ground  may  be  the  better  prepared, 
and  the  more  enriched  for  thefe  or  any  of  thefe 
Crops,  plow  up  the  Land  prefently  after  the  im¬ 
mediately  preceeding  Crop  is  off  it,  the  Fur  being 
made  a  little  deeper  than  for  the  firfl  Crop,  to 
raife  up  the  Allies  that  may  have  fubfided,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  incorporated  with  the 
Ground  by  the  fubfequent  Labour,  which,  as  be¬ 
fore  obferved,  is  the  fureft  Way  to  prevent  their 
fubfiding  further,  and  fo  to  obtain  the  greatefl  Be¬ 
nefit  by  their  Effe<5ts:  Whatever  Proportion  of 
them  might,  without  this  cautious  Management, 
fubfide  to  below  where  the  Roots  of  your  Plants 
could  reach,  that  Proportion,  if  not  totally  loft, 
would  do  little  Service. 

1  beg  Leave  to  detain  you,  until  I  remark  fome 
of  the  notable  Effects  of  plowing  prelently  af¬ 
ter  Harvefl  :  I  do  it  the  rather,  becaufe  I  guejs, 
from  what  I  have  heard  laid  in  this  Country,  fome 
may  be  of  Opinion,  that  the  Trouble  may  be 
faved. 

By  plowing  it  fo  foon,  you  will  have  the  bed: 
Chance  ro  get  it  plowed  dry,  which  all  good 
Husbandmen  endeavour,  and  the  plowed  Land 
will  get  the  more  of  the  Sun  and  the  Benefit  of  a 

Fallow  : 
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Fallow:  Befides,  the  plowed  Ground  (which  ought 
to  be  as  well  water-furred  as  pofiible)  fhould  be 
left  unharrowed,  and  as  rough  as  pofiible  through 
Winter  and  until  the  Spring,  that  the  Clods  may- 
then  fall  to  Dud,  which  is  the  chief  Food  of 
Plants  ;  and  that  they  will  mod  probably  do  fo,  if 
they  differ  Frods,  tho’  the  Clay  or  other  Soil  be 
very  bound,  is  plain  from  this :  Water  frozen  em*» 
ploys  more  Space  than  it  does  unfrozen,  and  fo 
the  Water  in  the  Clods  when  frozen  didending  the 
Parts  of  the  Earth  whereof  they  are  compoied, 
thefe  didended  Parts  will  either  fail  without  any 
Force  when  Thaw  comes,  or  will  be  in  fuch  a  tot¬ 
tering  Condition,  that  they  mud  crumble  when 
touched  with  the  Plough  or  Harrow.  Moreover, 
Ground  plowed  before  Winter  receives,  during 
that  Seafon,  great  Benefits  from  the  Atmofphere, 
and  Impregnation  from  the  Nitre  that  comes  with 
Snow,  Cfc.  and  what  greater  Good  can  be  done  to 
Ground  by  Dung,  or  by  any  Means  whatioever, 
than  to  divide  the  Parts  of  ir,  to  reduce  it  to  as 
fmall  Dud  as  pofhble,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
to  impregnate  it  with  Salts,  and  by  the  celeifial 
Powers  and  Influences,  that  thele  fine  fructifying 
Parts,  entering  the  Mouths  or  Orifices  of  the  lpun- 
oy  Roots,  may  feed  the  Plants  ? 

I  would  gladly  know  from  any  Man,  what  other 
Good,  crude,  unpuiverifed  Earth,  the  Parts  where¬ 
of  arc  fo  grofs,  that  they  cannot  enter  the  Roots 
of  Plants,  can  do  to  them,  than  to  keep  them  up¬ 
right  and  Ready:  The  hardeft  Pebbles  can  adid  in 
this  ;  and  fo  Pebbles,  and  Earth  that  is  not  reduced 
into  a  Capacity  to  enter  the  Roots  of  Plants,  are 
only  of  the  fame  Ufc  to  them. 

1  have  in  a  publick  Manner  drnggled  to  ferve 
Mankind,  by  inculcating  this  Doctrine  of  Pulvera- 
tion,  this  Doctrine  of  Do&rines  in  Husbandry  :  I 
have,  following  Mr,  Tull,  exploded  the  vulgar  er¬ 
rors 
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rors  concerning  it,  and  the  foolifh  Conceit  that  e- 
i  ven  light  Land  is  hurt  by  much  plowing :  My  Let* 
j  ter  to  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie ,  P.  201,  dr  feqq. 

treats  on  this  Subject:  In  my  Letter  to  the  Clergy 
5  of  Scoland,  concerning  the  Improvement  of  their 
•  Glebes ,  which  I  publifhed  by  itfelf,  I  refumed  a 
Part  of  my  Arguments  therein  mentioned,  and 
prefumed  to  preach  this  DoCtrine  to  the  whole 
Reverend  Brethren  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  even 
from  the  Holy  Bible ;  and  have  there  fhown  that  it 
is  their  Duty,  considering  the  Importance  of  the 
;  Matter,  to  do  fo  too  unto  their  Hearers,  in  fome 
Week-day  Sermons  annually,  and  alfo  to  enforce 
it  by  their  Pra&ice.  I  recommend  thefe  Papers  to 
your  Perufal,  for  I  hope  they  will  confirm  you  in 
the  Principles  you  have  received  concerning  Pulve- 
ration;  Principles  that  are  fundamental  and  the 
Ground-work  of  all  good  Husbandry,  and  in  con¬ 
tradiction  to  which  there  can  be  no  good  Husband** 
dry. 

I  get  myfelf  reftrained,  and  I  return.  As  foon 
in  March  as  dry  Weather  offers,  but  while  the 
Earth  retains  fome  Moifture,  harrow  the  Ground 
until  the  Clods  are  broke,  the  Mould  cannot  be 
made  too  fine,  the  finer  it  be  made  it  is  the  better. 
By,  or  before  the  Beginning  of  April,  have  in 
readinefs  fuch  a  Quantity  of  the  clear  fidn’d  round 
red,  or  of  the  Leather  Coat  Potatoes,  as  you  think 
will  ferve  for  planting  fuch  a  Part  of  your  Field  as 
you  defign  to  employ  with  that  Root,  for  they  are 
thought  to  be  the  befi:  and  mod:  profitable  Kinds  of 
it:  Cut  them  into  proper  Sets,  &c.  as  directed  Page 
167. 

As  to  the  Preparation  of  fuch  a  Part  of  your 
Field  as  you  defign  for  Beans,  the  Manner  of 
Planting,  Hand  and  Horfe-hoeing,  and  other  Matters 
concerning  them,  they  are  all  fo  near  the  fame  as 
I  have  propofed  for  Potatoes,'  that  it  can  be  no 
I  Difficulty  to  a  Gentleman  of  your  Capacity  to 

ma  ke 
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make  the  few  Variations  that  are  neceffary:  I 
Ihould  trifle  if  I  told  you  how  to  fow  Peafe  in  the 
Broad- call  Way.  • 

After  the  Potatoes,  Beans  or  Peafe  are  off  the 
Ground,  plow  it  prefently  for  the  Reafons  taken 
notice  of:  Water- fur  it,  but  do  not  harrow  it  till 
the  Spring  for  the  Reafons  mentioned-  In  March, 
or  the  Beginning  of  Jfril,  harrow  it  well,  plow  a- 
pain,  and  ’low  the  Seeds  of  Barley  or  Flax,  or  Part 
of  each,  with  the  red  Clover  Seeds  upon  the  whole 
of  your  Field,  after  one  or  two  Plowings,  as  you 
may  fee  Occafion  :  Flax  is  by  far  the  mod  profi¬ 
table  of  the  two  Crops,  and  you  will  find  Diredi- 

ons  concerning  it,  P.  242  &  feqq- 

With  regard  to  the  lowing  of  the  Clover  Seeds, 
ten  Pounds  is  the  Quantity  for  an  Acre  according 
to  Cullom  ;  but  I  have  made  it  appear,  in  my  Ef- 
fay  on  Mofs  and  Grafs  from  Grafs  Seeds  lown, 
herewith  publifhed,  that  five  or  fix  Pounds  will  be 
lufficient  if  the  Dexterity  of  the  Sower  can  be  de- 
pended  on. 

Next  Summer,  when  a  great  Part  of  the  Clover 
is  bloflomed,  cut  it  for  Hay,  or  Houfe- feeding  as 
you  have  Occafion  :  But  obferve  carefully,  that 
you  do  not  let  it  Hand  until  it  bring  Seed;  for 
while  Plants  are  feeding,  they  are  great  Robbers, 
and  the  riper  the  Seed  becomes  they  are  the  more 
voracious,  and  throw  out  their  Juices  the  more 
profufely,  and  fo  exhauft  and  rob  the  Ground  the 
more  violently :  This  has  been  proved  by  Expe- 
riment. 

Mr.  Hope  of  Ranksillor  fays,  “  That  having  one 
«  Year  taken  two  Crops  of  Hay  from  one  of  his 
«  natural  Grafs  Inclofures  in  Hope  Park ,  and  let- 
e<  ting  the  Grafs  (land  till  the  Seed  ripened,  being 
«  advifed,  that  the  Hay,  which  he  defigned  for 
«  Sale,  would  weigh  the  better,  he  found  that  it 

exhaufted  the  Ground  as  much  as  Oats,  that  the 

“  Land 
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4i  Laud  did  not  recover  its  Strength  till  it  was  well 
et  dunged,  and  that  he  had  loft  more  than  he  had 
j  “  gained  by  the  Weight  or  Quantity  of  the  Seed, 

!  “  the  Juices  of  the  Grafs  being  exhauned,  and  the 
4i  Hay  being  the  worfe,  and  not  fo  nourifhing.  A 
“  Stone  and  an  Half  in  the  Flower,  {fays  he)  is 
“  better  than  two  Stones  come  to  Seed,  and  I 
“  would  alfo  have  had  more  Hay.?* 

This  curious  and  ingenious  Gentleman  obferved 
in  Holland  and  Flanders ,  &c.  where  they  cut  their 
|  Grafs,  from  Grafs  Seeds  fown,  three  or  four  Times 
a  Year,  and  their  common  Grafs  Grounds  twice? 
j  thar  they  never  let  any  of  their  Grafs  come  near 
to  Seed,  but  cur  it  all  in  the  firft  Bloom;  becaufe, 

;  if  they  allowed  it  to  come  more  forward,  it  would 
not  onlv  weaken  their  Ground  in  proportion  to 
the  Time  it  flood  longer,  but  likewife  leften  the 
Strength  of  the  Hay  :  I  made  the  fame  Remark 
1  when  J  went  to  thele  Countries  in  Profecution  of 
;  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture. 

When  Grafs  is  come  to  Seed,  a  great  Part  of  the 
ii  Juices  and  Strength  of  the  Plant  are  gone,  and  both 
I  the  Earth  and  Roots  are  much  exhauiled  ;  whereas, 
j  if  the  Juices  of  thefe  flrong  Roots  are  only  llopt, 

1  to  facilitate  and  forward  the  fecond  Crop;  and,  if 
,  a  fecond  Crop  be  alfo  taken  in  the  fame  Way, 
i  whereby  the  Juices  are  only  curbed,  to  forward 
a  Crop  for  Fcggage  ;  Nature  is  thereby  eafed  and 
affixed,  that  would  otherwife  wafle  itfelf,  bringing 
i  the  Matter  to  Seed ;  and  the  Eddilh  being  ate  by 
Cattle,  the  Juices  are  again  preferved  from  wafting 
themfelves,  and  the  Roots  from  being  exhaufted: 
j  This  is  very  fukable  to  what  Mr,  Tull  relates  con¬ 
cerning  St .  Foin  Hay,  and  as  what  he  fays  regarding 
it,  may  very  well  be  applied  to  all  Sorts,  I  ftiall 
■i  lay  a  Part  thereof  before  you. 

“  Before  the  making  of  it  be  deferibed,  {fays 
tl  he)  the  proper  Time  of  cutting  it  ought  to  be 

"  determined, 
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“  determined,  as  upon  that  depend  the  Degrees 
«  of  its  Excellency ;  (befides  upon  the  Weather 
“  which  is  not  in  our  PoweM  for  tho’  all  Sorts  of 
44  this  Hay,  if  well  made,  is  good,  yet  there  is  a 
“  vad  Difference  and  Variety  in  them.  The  feve- 
“  ral  Sorts  maybe  principally  didinguifhed  by  the 
*4  following  Terms,  viz*  The  V irgin}  the  BloJJoined} 
14  the  Full  grown. 

“  The  firfl  of  thefe  is  the  bed  beyond  all  Com- 
44  parifon;  this  mud  be  cut  before  the  Blofloms  ap» 
44  pear  ;  for  when  it  dands  till  full  Mown,  the  mod 
“  fpirituous,  volatile,  and  nourifiimg  Parts  of  its 
44  juices  are  fpent  on  the  next  Generation;  and 
“  this  being  done  all  at  once,  the  Sap  is  much  de- 
44  pauperated,  and  the  St.  Foin  can  never  recover 
44  that  Richnefs  it  had  in  its  Virgin  State:  And  tho’ 
4<  when  in  Blodom  it  be  literally  in  the  Flower  of 
“  its  Age,  it  is  really  in  the  Declenfion  of  it.  If 
44  it  be  faid,  that  what  is  not  in  the  Stall*  is  gone 
“  to  the  Flower,  it  is  a  Midake ;  becaui  much 
44  the  greated  Part  of  its  Quinteflence  perfpires 
44  thence  to  the  Atmolphere. 

44  And  moreover,  that  all  Vegetables  are  in 
<4  fome  Degree  weakened  by  the  Action  of  conti- 
«  nuing  their  Kind,  may  be  inferred  from  thefe 
44  Plants,  which  will  live  feveral  Years,  if  not  fuf- 
44  fered  to  bloffom;  but  whenever  they  blodom, 
<4  it  caufes  their  Death,  tho’  in  the  fird  Year  of  their 
44  Life  ;  for  in  Plants,  (as  Dr.  Willis  obferves  in 
44  his  Animals)  Nature  is  more  follicitous  to  con- 
44  tinue  the  Species,  than  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
11  Individual. 

u  Part  of  a  drilled  St.  Foin  Field  was  cut  in  the 
44  Beginning  of  May  before  bloifoming,  and  from 
44  the  Time  of  cutting  until  it  was  fet  up  in  Ricks, 
44  being  about  ten  Days,  the  Sun  never  ihone  on 
“  it;  h  it  the  Weather  was  midy.  At  lad  it  was 
44  ton  :d  w  be  gathered  together,  for  fear  of  Rain, 
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:  “  fo  green,  that  out  of  the  larged  Stalks  one  might 
I  “  wring  milky  Juice ;  yet  by  making  the  Hay  up 
|  “  in  little  Ricks,  and  drawing  up  a  Chaff  Bafket 
u  {a  Sack  full  of  Hay  or  Strazv  will  do  as  well)  in  the 
“  Middle  of  each,  its  Firing  was  prevented  •  bet 
“  it  looked  of  a  dark  Colour  by  heating,  and  was 
u  the  bed  Hay  that  ever  I  had. 

“  By  cutting  before  blodoming,  is  not  meant 
il  before  one  Blodom  appears,  for  here  and  there 
u  a  Bud  will  begin  to  open,  with  a  red  Colour, 

;  u  long  before  the  red,*  therefore,  when  we  per- 
“  ceive  only  a  very  few  Blodoms  beginning  to  o- 
pen  (perhaps  not  one  of  a  Thousand)  we  re~ 
“  gard  them  as  none. 

I  “  This  Hay,  fo  cut  before  blofloming,  has  kept 
“  a  Team  of  working  done  Horfes  round  the  Year 
<l  rat  without  Corn,  and  when  tried  with  Beans 
“  and  Oats  mixed  with  Chad^  refufed  them  for 
u  this  Hay.  The  fame  fattened  fome  Sheep  in 
il  Winter,  in  a  Pen  with  only  it  and  Water,  they 
“  thrived  fader  than  other  Sheep  at  the  fame  time 
“  fed  with  Peafe  and  Oats.  The  Hay  was  weigh¬ 
ed  to  them,  and  the  clear  Profit  amounted  to 
tc  4  Pounds  per  Tun  [~ which  is  20  Hundred  eight, 

\  U  eac^  Hundred  112  Pounds ,  or  2240  Pounds ,  which  is 
1 1 2  Stones,  at  20  Pounds  to  the  Stone ,  and  makes 
|  %i  the  Hay  upwards  of  8  Pence  halfpenny  Stone  IHei  ft 
“  forefaid. ]  They  made  no  Wade,  tho’  the  Stalks 
I  “  were  of  an  extraordinary  Bignefs,  they  would 
“  break  off  jfhort,  being  very  brittle. 

“  T  he  other  Part  of  the  Ground  was  afterwards 
|  CLU  'm  die  prime  of  its  Flowery  and  made  into 
f  Hay  By  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  without  Rain  or 
j  Mid:  This  came  out  of  the  Ricks  at  Winter 
|  w^di  a  much  finer  Colour,  and  as  fine  a  Smell 
“  as  the  Virgin  Hay,  bur  did  not  come  near  to  ir 
j“  in  fattening  Sheep,  or  keeping  Horfes  far  at  hard 
f  Work,  without  Corn,  as  the  Virgin  Hay  did. 

K  k  “  The 
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“  The  next  and  lad  Sort  of  St.  Foin  that  is  cut 
“  only  for  Hay,  is  the  Full  grozvn ,  the  Blofloms 
tl  being  gone,  or  going  off;  this  alio  is  good  Hay, 
“  tho’  it  falls  Ihort  by  many  Degrees  of  the  other 


“  two  Sorts. 

“  In  a  Day  or  two  after  St.  Foin  is  mowed,  it 
“  will,  in  good  Weather,  be  dry  in  the  upper  Side; 
«  then  turn  the  Swarths,  not  fingly,  but  two  and 
“  two  together  ;  for  by  thus  turning  them  in  Pairs 
«  there  is  a  double  Space  of  Ground  betwixt  Pair 
«  and  Pair,  which  needs  but  once  raking;  where- 

as,  if  the  Swarths  were  turned  fingly,  that  is, 
*<  all  the  fame  Way,  fuppofe  to  the  Eaji  or  FV eft, 
“  then  all  the  Ground  would  require  to  be  twice 
«  raked,  at  leaft  more  of  it  than  the  other  Way. 

“  As'foon  as  both  Sides  of  the  Swarths  are  dry 
«  prom  Kain  and  Dew,  make  them  into  little  Cocks 
«  the  fame  Day  they  are  turned,  if  conveniently 
a  you  can  ;  for  when  it  is  in  Cock,  a  lefs  Part  of 
«  it  will  be  expofed  to  the  Injuries  of  the  Night, 
“  than  when  in  Swarth. 

a  Dew  being  of  a  nitrous  penetrating  Nature, 
“  enters  the  Pores  of  thofe  Plants  it  reaches,  and 
<<  during  the  Night  poddies'  the  Room  from 
«  whence  fome  Part  of  the  juices  is  dried  out ; 
“  thus  it  intimately  mixes  with  the  remaining  Sap, 
“  and,  when  the  Dew  is  again  exhaled,  it  carries 
“  up  mod  of  the  vegetable  Spirits  along  with  it, 
“  which  might  have  been  1!  eie  fixed,  had  they  not 
«  been  carried  away  in  that  fubtile  Vehicle.  If 
“  St.  Foin  be  fpread  very  thin  upon  the  Ground, 
“  and  fo  remain  for  a  Week  in  hot  Weather,  the 
a  Sun  and  Dew  will  exhaull  all  its  Juices,  and  leave 


Cl 
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it  no  more  Virtue  than  is  in  Straw;  therefore, 
it  is  bed  to  keep  as  much  of  our  Hay  as  wc  can 
from  being  expofed  to  the  Dews  while  it  is 

making. 
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**  When  the  firft  Cocks  have  flood  one  Night,  if 
**  nothing  hinder,  let  them  double,  treble,  or  qna- 
**  druple  the  Cocks,  according  as  all  Circumftan- 
“  ces  require,  in  this  Manner,  viz.  Spread  two  or 
i(  three,  or  more  together  in  a  freih  Place;  and 
“  after  an  Hour  or  two  turn  them,  and  make  that 
“  Number  up  into  one  Cock;  but  when  the  Wea* 
“  ther  is  doubtful,  let  not  the  Cocks  be  thrown  or 
u  fpread,  but  enlarge  them,  by  fhaking  feveral  of 
“  them  into  one ,  and  thus  hollowing  them  to  let 
“  in  the  Air,*  continue  increafing  their  Bulk,  and 
u  diminifhing  their  Number  daily,  until  they  be 
ic  fufHciently  dry  to  be  carried  to  the  Rick. 

u  This  I  have  found  the  moft  fecure  Way* 
il  Though  it  be  fomething  longer  in  making,  there 
“  is  much  lefs  Danger  than  when  a  great  Quantity 
u  of  Hay  is  fpread  out  at  once;  for  then  a  fudden 
u  Shower  will  do  more  harm  to  one  Acre  of  that, 
u  than  to  twenty  Acres  in  Cocks;  and  the  very 
u  bed  Hay  I  ever  knew  in  England, ,  was  of  St. 
u  Foin  made  without  ever  fpreading,  or  the  Sun’s 
“  Ihining  upon  it.  This  Way,  tho’  it  be  longer 
“  ere  finilhed,  is  done  with  leis  Labour  than  the 
“  other.” 

Cut  the  Clover  twice  for  Hay  or  Houfe-  feeding, 
or  you  may  ufe  the  fecond  Crop  for  Pailure :  In 
the  Beginning  of  September'  plow  the  Ground, 
fow  Wheat,  water-fur  well,  and  go  on,  taking  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Beans  or  Peafe  after  the  Wheat,  Barley  or 
FI  ax  Town  with  Clover  Seeds,  after  any  of  them  : 
Ufe  the  Clover  as  aforefaid,  and  fow  Wheat  after 
it  as  directed:1  Thus  you  fee  you  will  have  yearly 
thereafter  the  Crops  before-mentioned,  and  if  you 
take  them  in  the  Order  fet  furth,  without  altering 
the  Scheme  in  any  refpeH,  your  Ground  will  grow 
richer  by  the  Dung  you  may  allow  it  from  your 
I  Dung- hill,  and  by  the  Effeds  of  the  Labour  pro- 
j  pofcd,  and  of  the  Potatoes,  Peafe,  Beans  and  Clo- 

ver* 
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ver,  which  are  all  both  Cleaners  and  Enrichers ; ' 
and  Clover  is  the  greater  Cleaner  and  Enricher,  if 
it  is  allowed  to  (land  for  one  Year  only,  for  the 
Reafons  given  Page  223. 

If  you  fhali  not  incline  to  be  troubled  with  fo 
many  Servants,  as  the  continuing  of  your  Flowing- 
husbandry,  on  the  whole  of  your  arable  Fields, 
would  require,  and  are  therefore  difpofed  to  ufe 
the  greateft  Part  of  your  Ground  in  Failure,  after 
it  is  lowed  with  Grafs  Seeds  ;  then,  when  this  you 
Intend,  low  the  red  Clover,  white  Clover,  and 
Rye-grafs  Seeds  mixed  on  the  Ground,  but  low 
them  feparately  ;  for  the  Clovers  being  weightier 
and  fmaller  Seeds  than  the  Rye-grafs,  they  cannot 
be  fowed  equally  at  one  and  the  fame  7  ime ;  but 
then  you  cannot  make  near  fo  much  of  your 
Ground  as  by  the  Flowing-husbandry  propcfed; 
for,  after  two  or  three  Years,  Grafs  Crops,  tho’  eat, 
and  much  more  if  mowed,  diminifh  greatly,  on  a 
Clay  Soil  efpecially,  which,  by  lying  unfilled,  will 
eoalefce,  and  grow  fo  hard  and  denfe,  that  the 
Roots  of  the  Grafs  will  find  Difficulty  to  pafture  in 
It,  and  as  they  are  ftraitned  for  Food,  the  Grafs  it* 
felf  will  in  proportion  decay ;  yet,  if  you  have 
Patience,  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  Cattle  will,  by 
Ferment,  relax  the  Parts  of  the  Earth  near  the  Sur¬ 
face,  and  fo  giving  more  Failure,  and  thereby 
more  Food,  will  encreafe  the  Quantity  of  the . 
Grafs,  and  the  Quality  of  it  will  Rill  grow'  better, 
as  the  Ground  grows  richer. 

Now',  I  proceed  to  your  upland  arable  Inclo- 
fures  of  Armathwate :  They  are  a  Loam  inclining 
in  general  to  Clay,  in  fome  Parts  to  Gravel,  and  in 
a  few  Places  to  Sand.  Drive  thefe  Parts  of  them, 
which  yon  are  Summer-fallowing,  to  Duff  by  the 
Plow  and  Harrow;  and,  by  Exposures,  impregnate 
{hem  with  the  Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere  and  ce- 
jeftial  Influences,  of  which  they  will  have  the 

more 
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more  or  lefs  Attra£Iion  and  Suction,  in  proportion 
to  the  Finenefs  of  the  Particles  into  which  the 
Earth  is  reduced. 

Where  you  may  incline  to  have  Turnips,  make 
Drills  by  the  Plow  at  exactly  five  Feet  Diftance 
from  one  another,  as  directed  for  the  Potatoes  ; 
Into  thele  Drills,  which  ought  to  be  made  with 
a  deep  Furrow,  lay  Dung,  or  Manure  from  your 
compounded  Dunghill,  and  thereupon  plow  back 
the  Earth,  that  was  plowed  out,  and  lay  thereto 
.  another  Fur,  to  cover  the  Dung  the  better:  This 
being  done,  throughout  the  whole  of  that  Part  of 
the  Field  where  you  defign  to  have  Turnips,  give 
thefe  new  plowed  Furrows  a  fingle  Stroke  with  a 
Garden  Rake  or  a  Harrow,  to  fmooth  the  Earth ; 
then,  until  you  get  a  drill  Plough  or  drill  Barrow, 
make  a  fmall  Drill  with  the  Mouth  of  a  Garden 
Hoe,  or  the  End  of  a  Pole,  on  the  Top  of  the 
I  Lines  of  Dung;  or  a  Wheel-barrow  pufhed  along 
j  on  well  pulverifed  Ground,  will  make  a  Drill  fuf- 
ficient  for  receiving  the  fmall  Seeds  of  Turnips  at 
a  proper  Depth;  which  done,  drop  in  Field-tur¬ 
nip  Seed  into  the  whole  Drills  :  You  can  hardly 
fow  the  Seed  too  thin:  Then,  with  a  Garden  Rake, 
or  the  Mouth  of  a  Hoe,  bring  back  the  Mould 
Upon  the  Drills  containing  the  Seeds.  So  foon  as 
they  are  up,  and  diltinguiihable  from  the  Weeds, 
fingle  them  in  the  Rows,  to  about  eight  or  ten  In¬ 
ches  afunder,  by  the  Hand-hoe;  then  Horfe-hoe, 

"  as  directed  Page  6.  the  oftner  the  better;  only,  you 
1  mull;  take  Care  to  keep  the  Earth  off  the  Turnips, 
tho’  it  is  fit  to  lay  it  as  near  them  as  you  can  :  If 
Clods  fall  on  them,  they  muft  be  relieved. 

If  they  do  not  grow,  you  muff  get  better  Seed  ; 
If  they  grow,  and  the  Fly  take  them,  which 
rolling  when  they  are  fown,  or  fowing  Soot  on 
them  when  coming  up,  will  probably  prevent, 
you  muff  prefently,  without  Plowing,  make  a 

Drill 
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Drill  for  the  Seed,  and  fow  again  as  directed  Tho* 
the  Seed  be  good,  and  the  Turnips  efcape  the  Fly; 
yet  it  may  happen  that  it,  in  fome  Places,  may 
be  laid  at  too  great  a  Depth,  and  fo  be  buried, 
or  too  near  the  Surface,  and  fo  may  not  grow  for 
■want  of  fufficient  Cover;  or  tho9  it  do  grow,  the 
Plants  may  wither  away  if  too  high  placed  :  In  a* 
ny  of  thefe  Cafes,  plant  Coieworts  in  the  void 
Spaces  ;  the  Husbandry  dire  died  for  the  Turnips 
Is  alio  proper  for  them,  and  they  will  make  an 
agreeable  Change  of  Food  for  your  Cattle. 

^The  Turnips  and  Coieworts  being  ipenr,  dung 
fuch  Parts  of  the  Field  as  you  think  may  have 
need  of  it;  and,  after  one  or  two  Plowings,  as 
you  fee  caufe,  fow  Barley  and  the  red  and  white 
Clover  and  Rye-graf  Seeds,  fince  you  would  have 
your  Fields  as  boon  in  Pafture  as  properly  you 
can  ;  or,  if  yon  pleafe,  you  may,  where  your 
Ground  fhall  want  no  dunging  after  the  Turnips, 
fow  Flax-fqeds  with  the  Grafs- feeds  2  The  Reaion 
again  ft  dunging  Ground  in  the  Seafon  wherein  Flax* 
feeds  are  fowed  on  it,  is,  Dung  cannot  be  fo  equal¬ 
ly  fpread,  at  eaft  it  feldom  is,  but  it  caufes  the 
Flax  to  grow  unequally.  Directions  for  fowing 
thefe  Seeos,  cutting  the  Grafs,  winning  the  Hay, 
and  managing  the  Flax  until  it  is  fit  for  fpinning, 
is  herein  before  given. 

If  you  fufpedt  that  your  Ground  is  not  fo  fit  for 
Flax,  Barley  or  Bear,  as  for  Oats,  tho9  1  lee  no 
Caufe  for  the  Sufpicion,  if  it  is  properly  prepared  ; 
yet,  I  know  no  Objection  againit  fowing  the  Grafs* 
feeds  with  Oats,  if  you  plow  the  Ground  until 
you  reduce  it  to  a  fine  Mould  :  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  told  that  this  is  unneceftary,  becaufe  uncom¬ 
mon,  for  Oats  j  but  confider,  you  are  alio  low¬ 
ing  Grafs- feeds,  which  indifpenfibly  require  it, 
and  your  Oats  will  be  the  better  in  proportion  to 
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the  Flowings  and  Expofures  you  give  the  Ground 
for  them. 

Many  other  Ways  of  preparing  your  Ground,  be- 
fore  (owing  Grals-lecds,  might  be  let  furth  ;  bur, 

1  as  the  Method  propofed  is  good,  I  am  unwilling  to 
fwell  my  Paper  to  fuch  a  Length,  as  the  delcribing 
them  would  require.  If  you  pleafe,  you  may 
plant  Potatoes,  Beans,  Cabbages,  or  Coleworts, 
inf  ead  of  the  Turnips :  1  he  Husbandry  for  the 
Turnips  is  equally  ht  for  them,  and  the  Effedts  of 
any  of  them  will  be  near  the  fame  to  the  Ground? 
or  you  may  fow  Vetches  in  for  by  late  Cow¬ 

ing  you  will  have  the  more  Straw,  which  will  do 
good  to  the  Ground  by  covering  it ;  but  if  you 
plow  in  the  Plants  when  blofioming,  you  will 
dung  ir,  and  a  cheap  Dunging  it  will  prove.  ThuSj, 
Sir,  I  alfo  conclude  my  particular  Directions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Improvement  of  your  upland  Fields 
::  of  Jfrmathwat?' 

As  you  have  many  Materials  for  compounding 
|  Dunghills,  befide  Stable  and  Byre  Dung,  I  think 
you  ihculd  ule  them  in  that  Way,  for  which  you 
have  Directions  Page  26.  Some  Variations  may 
I  be  necefiary,  but  to  make  them  properly,  can  be 
1  no  Difficulty  to  you,  and  your  Dunghill,  being 
i  wrought  and  ordered,  as  is  there  directed,  their 
Parts  will  be  made  fine,  and  they  will  be  rich  ; 
but,  left  this  Pulvis  or  Lime,  which  is  likewife  of 
a  fubfid  ing  Nature,  fhould,  when  tolled  and  turn.'- 
bled  by  the  Plo  w  and  Harrow,  defee nd  too  deep  in 
1  your  Ground,  made  fine  and  open  by  the  Husban¬ 
dry  propofed,  to  be  of  full  Uie  to  the  horizontal 
!  Roots  of  your  Plants,  unlefs  Caution  be  ufed,  in 
j  Manner  before  recommended,  I  advife  you  to  re*- 
ferve  as  much  of  both,  as  you  well  can,  to  be  ap- 
:  plied  to  your  young  Grafs  from  Grafs— feeds  fown  : 

,  A  proper  Time  for  this  is  in  Winter,  when  the 
1  Froft  is  fo  hard,  that  your  Wheel-carriages  cannot 

cut 
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cut  the  Ground:  When  thefe  Manures  are  fpread 
and  expoled  on  the  Surface  of  it,  their  Salts,,  thei, 
Porofity,  the  Finenets  of  their  Parts,  and  theii  ma- 
ny  Superficies,  have  a  Magnetifm,  by  which  they 
draw  Virtue  and  Nitre  from  the  Air.. 

Mr.  Houghton,  by  a  chymical  Tiial,  could  find 
no  Salt  in  Lime ;  but,  without  founding  on  this 
Experiment,  feveral  concurring  Reafons  difpoie  me 
to  think,  that  the  Power  of  Attraftion  and  Suftion, 
which  it  and  other  Manures,  whofe  Parts  ate  fine, 
have,  is  the  chief  Quality  of  them ;  and  if  lo,  it 
muft  be  wrong  Management,  to  turn  Lime,  or  any 
other  fine  Manure  (which  has  few,  if  any,  Juices  to 
be  exhaled)  down  prefently  after  it  is  laid  on  the 
Ground,  without  letting  it  ly  expofed  to  receive 
the  Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere,  which  will  im¬ 
pregnate  it  greatly  :  When  the  Rain  walhes  it  into 
thelSround,  it  will  be  the  more  enriched,  and,  in 
your  Cafe,  your  young  Grafs  will  be  much  nou- 
ri  fired  and  in  proportion  to  the  Nounfhment  it 
Jets  in  its  Youth,  it  will  thrive  during  Life. 

It  is  highly  profitable  to  apply  Manure  to  young 
Grafs,  for  theField  will  keep  the  more  Cattle  : 
The  more  it  keeps  the  firft  Year,  and  the  better 
they  are  fed,  the  more  Dung  and  Urine  will  fall 
from  them,  and  therefore  it  will  keep  more  Cat- 
tie  and  as  well  the  fecondYear;  and,  for  the  lame 
Reafon,  will  continue  to  keep  more  and  more 
yearly,  until  the  Parts  of  the  Earth,  coalefcing  ob- 
ftruft  the  Pafture  of  'the  Grafs  Roots;  in  which 
Cafe  the  Ground  may  be  plowed  for  Oats  the 
firft ’Year,  the  Husbandry  of  it  before  ditetfed 
may  be  followed  for  the  fecond  and  third,  and 
with  the  Seed  for  the  third  Crop  Grafs  feeds  may 

be  lowed  as  aforefaid.  . 

several  Parts  of  your  Farm  of  F-urtlnvait  want 

drainin'*,  and  fome  Fields  of  it  Ihould  be  •  iv'.ded  ; 
but,  what  you  have  done  at  Arnuiinviatc,  ihows 
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you  have  no  Need  of  Directions  concerning  thefe 
Matters.  The  Soil  of  the  arable  Land  of  Burtb- 
wait  is  fo  near  the  fame  with  the  upland  arable  of 
j  Armathwait ,  that  to  diredt  the  Improvement  of  the 
j  would  be,  in  Subftance,  to  repeat  what  I 
i  have  faid  concerning  the  laft,  the  upland  arable  of 
Armathwait /  fo  I  leave  it  to  you  to  apply  the  Rules 
offered  for  the  one  to  the  other,  well  knowing 
that  you  can  do  it  properly. 

With  regard  to  your  Woodlands,  1  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Evelyn’s  Difcourfes  on  Planting  and  Pruning, 
j  ^tid  particularly  to  what  he  has  taken  from  Mr* 
Lawfon’s  Papers  :  “  How  many  For  efts  and  Woods, 
u  (  fay*  be)  wherein  you  fhall  have  for  one  lively 
thriving  Tree,  four  (nay  fometimes  twenty* 
“  four)  evil  thriving,  rotten,  and  dying  Trees  ; 
Ci  even  whilfl  they  live,  and  inflead  of  Trees 
“  Thoufands  of  Bujhes  and  Shrubs j  What  Rotten- 
“  nefs!  What  HolJownefs !  What  dead  Arms! 
“  What  withered  Tops!  Curtailed  Trunks !  What 
Load  of  Mofs  !  Drooping  Boughs ,  and  dying 
e<  Branches ,  fhall  you  fee  every  where  !  And  thofe 

“  that  in  this  Sort  are  in  a  Manner  all  unprofitable, 
“  Boughs,  cankered  Arms,  crooked,  little  and  fhort 

^  1  ^at  an  hi  finite  Number  of  Bufaes , 

Shrubs,  and  Scrags  of  Hazels ,  Thorns ,  and  other 
u  ^nPr°fhahle  Wood,  which  might  be  brought  by 
“  dreffing  to  become  great  and  goodly  Trees  /  Con- 
“  fider  now  the  Caufe. 

£(  f he  lefTer  TT ood  hath  been  (polled  with  care- 

U  unfkilful,  and  untimely  Stowing,  and  much 
oi  the  great  TV ood  alio.  The  greatefl:  Trees  at 
then  firfl  riling,  have  filled  and  overladen  them- 
lelves  with  a  Number  of  waftefui  Boughs  and 
Snickers,  which  have  not  only  drawn  the  Sap 
from  the  Boal,  but  alfo  have  made  it  knotty, 
and  themfelves  and  the  Boal  mojjy  for  want  of 
Dreffing  j  whereas,  i FinthepnmeofY'outh,  they* 

'h<  1  “  had 
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“  had  been  taken  away  clofe,  all  but  one  Top, 

“  and  clean  by  the  Bulk,  the  Strength  of  all  the 
«  Sap  fhould  have  gone  to  the  Bulk  and  fo  he 
“  would  have  recovered,  and  covered  his  Knots, 

“  and  have  put  furth  a  fair,  long  and  ftreight  Bo- 
“  dy,  for  Timber  profitable,  huge,  great  of  Bulk, 

“  and  of  infinite  laft.  ...  r 

«  if  all  Timber  Trees  were  fuch,  (will  tome 
“  fay)  How  Ihould  we  have  crooked  fV ood  for 

“  Wheels,  Coorbs,  &c. 

“  Jnfwer.  Drefs  all  you  can,  and  there  will  be 

«<  enough  crooked'  for  thole  Uies. 

“  More  than  this,  in  mod  Places,  they  grow  lo 
«  thick  that  neither  themfelves,  nor  Earth,  nor 
any  Thing  under  or  near  them  can  thrive,  nor 
Sun,  nor  Rain,  nor  Air,  can  do  them,  or  any 
Thing  near,  or  under  them,  any  Profit  or  Com- 

fort.  ,  r 

<i  I  fee  a  Number  of  Hags,  where  out  ot  one 

«  Root  you  fhall  fee  three  or  four  (nay  more, 

“  fuch  is  Men’s  unfkilful  Greedinels,  who  delirmg 

«  many,  have  none  good)  pretty  Oaks  or  Apes, 

“  ftreight  and  tall ;  becaufe  the  Root  at  the  fit  It 

“  Shoot  gives  Sap  amain  ;  but  if  one  only  °f i  thelTJ 

“  might  be  buffered  to  grow,  and  that  well  and 

«  deanly  pruned,  What  a  Tree  fhould  we  have 

«  in  Time  ?  And  we  fee  by  thefe  Roots  continual- 

“  lv  and  plentifully  fpringing,  notwithftandtng  iO 

«  deadly  wounded,  What  a  Commodity  would  a- 

“  rife  to  the  Owner  and  the  Commonwealth,  it 

“  Wood  were  cherifhed  and  orderly  drcfled  i  The 

wafte  Boughs  clofely  and  fkilfully  taken  away, 

would  give  us  ftore  of  Fences  and  Few  el ;  and 

the  Bulk  of  the  Tree  in  Time  would  grow  of 

••  huge  Length  and  Bignefs ;  but  here,  me- 

«  thinks,  I  hear  an  unfkilful  Arborift  fay,  that 

“  Trees  have  their  feveral  Forms  even  by  Nature; 
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-  Trees  have  their  feveral  Forms  even  by  Nature; 

«  the  Pear,  the  Holly,  the  4ft,  &c,  grow  lo^^n 
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*<  Bulk,  with  few  and  little  Arms  :  The  Oak  by 
**  Nature  broad,  and  fuch  like.  All  this  I  grant ; 

“  but  grant  me  alfo,  that  there  is  a  profitable  End 

h  “  and  Ufe  of  every  Tree,  from  which  if  it  decline 

j  “  (tho*  by  Nature)  yet  Men  by  Art  may  (nay 

“  mud)  correct  it.'5 - It  will  be  eafy  for  you  to 

improve  and  apply  theie  Hints,  when  the  Hurry 
by  your  Building  and  other  Undertakings  is  over. 

I  have,  Sir,  overlooked  fome  Things,  thinking 
them  too  trivial  to  be  taken  Notice  of,  to  a  Gentle- 
j  man  obferving  and  penetrating,  tho’  of  ihort  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Husbandry;  and  1  pleafe  myfelf  with 
the  Thought,  that  Armathwait ,  where  your  de¬ 
lightful  Country  Seat  is,  and  Burthwait  will,  in  a 
fhort  Time,  be  improved  in  an  exemplary  Man¬ 
ner,  by  the  unvariable  Profecution  of  the  Directi- 
ons  I  have  offered;  and'that  your  free  Returns  of 
1  Profit  fhall  exceed  what  you,  or  any  other  Mer- 
;  chant  could  make,  in  the  fame  Time,  of  the  Sum 
neceflary  for  your  Improvements,  by  Trade;  fuch 
Returns  as  fhall  excite  you  to  improve  other 
Farms  of  your  Elf  ate. 

Accidents  may  aflfed:  a  Farmer’s  Means,  and  dif 
able  him  for  Farming;  but  you  may  allow  your- 
felf  to  be  perfuaded,  that  Husbandry  never  was, 
nor  never  will  be  unfuccefsful,  except  for  want  of 
the  Sum  necelTary  for  carrying  it  on,  or  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  Plan,  or  elle,  for  the  Neglect  of 
executing  it  fully  and  fealonably.  Plusbandty 
half  done,  may  probably  give  much  lefs  'than 
quarter  Profit;  trifled  with,  it  mud  bring  Lofs; 
but,  if  it  be  right  planned,  and  fully  and  proper¬ 
ly  executed;  Where  can  the  Merchant,  or  Manu¬ 
facturer,  or  Company  of  either  of  them,  be 
found,  who  can  fhow  me,  that  any  Manufacture 
or  Trade  can  on  an  equal  Stock,  and  in  an  equal 
Time,  be  fo  profitable  as  Husbandry  may,  their 

different 
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different  Rifques  being  confidered?  To  Ihow  that 
they  cannot,  1  offer  myfelf  fmgle,  to  enter  the 
Lift  with  them,  and  to  fubmit  our  Schemes  to  the 
beft  Judges  can  be  found. 

Memorial  for  William  Brownrig,  Efq •  M.  D. 
in  Whitehaven* 

Tfiave  carefully  viewed  the  Bog,  yom  late  Pur^ 
^  chafe,  and  a  Part  of  your  Eftate  near  Kefwick  ; 
read  your  Letter  concerning  it  with  Attention,  and 
confidered  your  Map,  flowing  the  Method  you 
think  bcft,  for  fecuring  it  from  the  Out-burits  of 
Braitbwait-Beck)  and  difcharging  the  Water  that  a< 
rifes  in  itfelf. 

You  remark  that  the  Field,  lying  betwixt  two 
fmall  Rivers,  is  pretty  level ;  yet,  that  it  declines 
gradually  from  Braithw ait— Beck  down  to  Poe- 
Beck ;  that  the  Soil  is  exceeding  deep  and  very 
rich,  being  probably  a  Colleftion  of  Mud,  as  it 
lies  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Valley  of  Kefwick  ;  that 
it  now  appears  to  be  a  Mixture  of  fat  marley  Clay 
and  loamy  Earth,  with  Pear  Mofs  in  feveral  Places 
on  the  Surface;  and  that  this  Ground  is,  in  its  Na¬ 
ture,  in  no  refped  worfe  than  the  rich  Broadmyre 
Meadows  adjoining,  tho’  it  hath  been  moft  unac¬ 
countably  neglefted,  and  fuftered  to  be  chilled 
with  the  Water  of  -Braithw ait- Beck ,  flowing  into 
and  lodging  upon  it,  which  hath  caufed  Ruflies 
and  other  deftruftive  Plants  to  over.grow  it. 

As  Fencing  and  Draining  ought  to  be  the  firft 
Operations  in  Agriculture,  you  purpofe  to  exe¬ 
cute  both  at  once,  by  making  a  deep  and  wide 
Ditch  along  the  Side  of  Braithwait-Breck ,  at  about 
five  Yards  Diftance  therefrom,  to  make  a  Bank 
between  the  River  and  it,  with  the  Earth  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  Ditch,  and  to  cover  the  Bank  eight 

or 
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1  or  ten  Inches  deep  with  the  Gravel  in  the  Chan¬ 
nel  of  the  Water;  which  Bank,  fo  made,  will  be 
a  good  and  ufeful  Road  to  all  the  Ground.  You 
juftly  obferve,  that  the  River  will  be  thus  deepen- 
;  ed,  and  its  Banks  ftrengthened,  and  that,  if  the 
’  'Water  lhall,  at  any  Time,  overflow  the  Bank,  it 
i  will  be  carried  off  by  the  Ditch,  which  will  like- 
wife  aflift  the  Fence. 

Since  you  intend  to  cut  feveral  deep  Ditches 
1  crofs  the  Ground  from  the  other  Beck  to  the 
1  Ditch  forementioned,  which  will  divide  it  into  fe¬ 
deral  Inclofures;  and  as  thefe  Ditches,  if  cut 
through  the  principal  Bogs  and  Springs,  will  near 
dry  the  Ground,  it  will  want  few  covered  Drains. 

Your  Defcription  of  the  Soil  and  prefent  State 
of  the  Field  is  fo  juft,  and  your  Intention  con—. 
1  cerning  the  Banking  and  Draining  is  fo  reafonable 
land  proper,  that  I  can  only  add,  that  I  fee  no  Ne- 
tceflity  to  make  the  Bank  as  broad  at  the  Top  as 
j  the  Bottom  ;  The  more  it  Hops  it  will  Hand  the  bet¬ 
ter;  befides,  by  Hoping  it  both  from  the  Water 
land  the  Ditch,  Earth  will  be  afforded,  to  raife  the 
iBank  higher,  than  if  made  perpendicular,  and  it 
will  ftand  the  better. 

The  more  you  find  it  reafonable  to  flop  the 
iBank,  the  higher  it  will  be,  and  the  higher  it  is, 
the  better  will  your  Security  againft  the  Water  be, 
if  the  Breadth  at  the  Bottom  be  in  proportion  to 
the  Height :  As,  I  fear,  the  Water  in  Floods  rifes 
to  a  great  Height,  your  Bank  fhould  be  made  high 
and  firm,  fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  you  may  fup- 
ipofe  the  Danger  of  Floods  to  be  over,  that,  before 
'they  return,  the  Turf  on  the  Side  of  the  Bank, 
neared  the  Water  efpecially,  may  be  grown  toge¬ 
ther  into  one  fblid  Body;  for  from  thence  comes 
jalmoft  all  the  Damage  to  your  Ground,  and  a  full 
Security  againft  the  Water  being  obtained  on  this 

Side, 
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Side,  there  is  no  Difficulty  of  difcharging  what  &- 
rifes  in  the  Field. 

To  fecure  your  Ground  from  any  outward  Wa¬ 
ter,  except  Braithwait-Beck ,  feems  to  be  an  eafy 
Matter;  but,  to  do  that  effectually,  it  is  neceffary 
that  you  begin  the  banking  of  this  Beck ,  at  the 
End  neareft  Kefwick,  before  it  touch  the  Side  of 
your  Ground  ;  for  burlling  out  there,  it  comes 
through  another  Field  into  yours,  and  does  great 
Damage  to  both,  fo  you  will,  lurely,  get  Liberty 
to  do  it :  I  know,  there  is  a  Ditch  at  the  Head  of 
your  Field,  to  carrv  it  into  Poe-Beck ;  but  it  is 
iot  Efficient  ;  and  tho’  it  may,  perhaps,  be  made 
feemingly  effectual,  yet,  you  will  allow,  that  it  is 
*wi(er  to  hold  a  known  and  a  dangerous  Enemy 
out,  than  to  allow  him  Entrance  into  the  remote!! 
Corner,  in  hopes  of  defending  againlt  him  fo  far 
advanced. 

This  Bog,  by  effectual  Draining  and  fublequent 
Improvement,  may  be  made  more  than  ten  Times 
its  prelent  Value  ;  but  llagnating  Watei  is  a  Bar 
to  all  good  Husbandry:  The  bad  Effects  of  it  were 
,  never  more  vilible  than  on  this  very  b  ield.  I 
never  faw  lo  good  a  Soil  drainable  on  a  moderate 
Expence,  fo  deftroyed  with  Water,  and  fo  over¬ 
grown  with  Rufhes  and  other  aquatic  Trumpery. 

I  thought  there  had  not  been  fuch  a  Spot  in  Eng¬ 
land:  Fifty  Acres,  and  upwards,  of,  perhaps,  as 
good  a  Soil  as  is  in  it,  inclofed,  and  near  two 
Market  Towns,  rented  at  four  Pounds  ten  Shillings, 
and  dear  of  it  in  the  prefent  Condition ! 

To  make  your  Bank  again!!  Braithwait-Bcck  the 
more  effectual,  I  doubt  if  you  ftould,  on  any 
Confideration,  make  the  Edge  of  it  juft  by  the:: 
River  Side:  1  think  you  ffiould  leave  about  eigh¬ 
teen  Inches  betwixt  the  under  Part  of  the  Bank;: 
and  it,  and,  leaving  the  Allers  and  Willows  there,,. 

to  crow,  you  ftould  plant  of  the  fame  Kinds  be- 
&  twixe 
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twixt  the  Bank  and  the  River,  in  the  Blanks  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  Bufhes;  thofe  growing,  and  thofe  to 
ibe  planted,  when  grown,  will,  1  hope,  defend 
i  your  Bank  very  much  from  the  Force  of  the  Ri- 
:ver,  and  from  the  Boards  of  Ice,  which  coming 
[down  with  Floods  after  Froft,  and  the  Melting  of 
the  Snow  on  the  great  Mountains  above,  might 
otherways  wound  it. 

Thefe  Obfervations,  which  could  not  efcape 
your  own  Confideration,  1  leave  to  be  corrected 
[and  improved  by  you,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  the 
i  Husbandry  of  the  Field,  as  freed  from  ftagnating 
1  Water.  On  extraordinary  Occafions,  notwithfland- 
[ing  all  that  can  be  done,  fome  of  the  Field  may  be 
[flooded  for  a  Day  or  two;  but,  as  it  will  go  off  fo 
'  foon,  and  can  have  no  Current,  it  will,  as  in  other 
Cafes,  do  more  Good  than  Harm. 

The  Husbandry  proper  for  breaking  up  this 
Field  is,  doubtlels,  paring  and' burning:  Here  is 
[Soil,  the  lower  the  better,  for  an  immenfe  Deep- 
jnefs;  Here  is  ufelefs  Fog  to  be  deflroyed :  And, 
here  is  a  Covering  of  monftroufly  grown  Rulhes, 
and  other  aquatick  Trumpery  to  be  got  quit  of. 
The  Allies  which  thefe,  with  the  clayifh  Earth  im« 
.mediately  under  the  Fog,  will  afford,  mud  furely 
(  be  fufficient,  their  Quality  being  confidered,  to 
j  heat,  enrich,  and  impregnate  a  Soil,  that  can  have 

Ino  other  Fault,  than  that  of  being  chilled  by  a 
Stagnation  of  Water. 

Here,  if  I  were  writing  for  another,  it  might  be 
proper  to  fpeak  of  the  Nature,  Qualities',  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  or  deftructive  Effedts  of  Salts,  and  of  the 
;  Caufes  why  they  fometimes  enliven,  and  at  other 
i;  Times  deltroy,  not  only  the  Seeds  of  Plants,  but 
Plants  themfelves,  and  even  ftrong  Plants;  but  I 
i!  will  not  pretend  to  teach  a  Mailer,  a  learned  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  given  a  fufficient  Teflimony,  in 
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his  Book  on  Salts,  of  his  fuperlative  Knowledge  of 
them. 

Should  you  fow  Barley  on  this  Field  for  the  firft 
Crop  after  paring  and  burning,  if  a  fevere  Drought 
Ihould  come  during  the  Infancy  of  it,  the  Ground, 
lying  naked,  would  fuffer  all  the  Rigour  of  the 
Seafon,  and  (the  Soil  be'mg  Clay  never  before 
plowed,  and  fo  unpulverifed)  would  become  fo 
hard,  that  the  weak  Roots  of  the  Infant  Barley 
could  not  pafture  through  it  for  Food,  and  the 
Alhes  would  concur  and  combine  with  the  Drynefs 
and  Hotnefs  of  the  Seafon,  to  burn  your  Plants, 
and  ruin  the  Crop.  To  avoid  which,  I  think  you 
ihould  fow  Wheat  on  this  your  clayifn  Soil  for  the 
firft  Crop;  for  Wheat  does  not  require  fo  fine  a 
Mould,  Earth  fo  much  pulverifed,  as  Barley  doth, 
and  Wheat  fown  in  the  End  of  A ugufl ,  or  even  in 
September,  will  not,  probably,  fuffer  Drought  in 
its  Youth:  It  may  be  expe<fted,  that  it  will  cover 
the  Ground  in  a  good  Meafure,  before  hot  and  dry 
Weather  come  in  the  Spring ;  and,  in  proportion 
to  that  Covering,  it  will  keep  out  the  Drought,  ar.d 
retain  the  Dews  with  their  enriching  and  fertili* 
fing  Salts. 

The  Soil  of  your  Bog,  and  of  your  Brother  in¬ 
law,  Mr.  Spedding ,  his  Meadows  at  Armathwait ,  is 
fo  near  the  fame,  that,  I  think,  the  Directions  I  of¬ 
fered  to  him  for  plowing  and  croping  thefe  Mea¬ 
dows,  as  in  the  proceeding  Memorial,  are  equal¬ 
ly  proper  for  this  your  Field.  I  exerted  myfelf 
to  direct  the  leaft  expenfive  and  the  moft  profitable 
Husbandry  for  him;  ftriving  to  do  better  for  you, 
my  Strength  might  be  infufficient,  and,  my  At¬ 
tempt  failing,  l  might  do  worfe. 
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Memorial  for  Gabriel  Griffith  of  Widopj  Effi 
Merchant  in  Whitehaven. 

I  Have  viewed  your  Eftate  of  PEidop  carefully: 

To  know  the  Soils  the  better,  I  have  turned 
up  the  Turf  in  many  Places  of  every  Field,  and 
confidered  Matters  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  think  your  Mountains,  if  you  could  get  them 
right  managed  for  the  Difficulties  after-mentioned, 
are  as  good  for  grafing  Sheep,  as  almoft  any  I  have 
feen.  The  large  inclofed  Field  thereto  adjoining, 
called  Hag  and  Hor fie -field,  would  be  very  fit  for 
Hogs  and  two  Year  old  Sheep,  if  kept  free  from  o- 
ther  Cattle,  and  you  may  get  far  greater  Profits  from 
thefe  Mountains  and  that  Field,  than  has  hitherto 
been,  or  can  ever  be  got,  till  the  prefent  Manage¬ 
ment  is  altered. 

In  your  Sheep  Walks,  and  not  in  yours  only, 
but  in  all  the  Sheep  Grounds  I  have  feen  in  Cum¬ 
berland,  I  obferve  Sheep,  Horfes,  Black  Cattle,  and 
even  Geefe,  all  going  in  a  mixed  Stock:  How  un— 
reafonable  is  this?  Does  not  the  Grafs  arifing  from 
the  Dung  of  Horles,  Geefe,  and  Black  Cattle,  rot 
and  breed  other  Difeafes  in  a  breeding  Stock  of 
Sheep  ?  In  fattening  Grounds,  Reafons  may  be  gi¬ 
ven  for  a  mixed  Stock.  No  Grafs  is  loft,  one  Kind 
eating  what  arifes  where  the  Dung  of  another  had 
fallen,  and  the  lean,  when  fat,  being  always  fold 
off,  the  Sheep  being  on  the  Ground  for  a  lliort 
Time  only,  are  feldom  infe&ed;  but,  in  the  Cafe 
of  a  breeding  Stock,  it  is  m oft  un reafonable,  and 
the  Practice  of  every  good  Storemafter  is  againft  it, 
for  the  Reafons  afore faid. 

You  will  probably  fay,  you  cannot  help  it  ,*  for?v 
i  by  Cuftom,  or  fomething  worfe,  Commoners  have 
I  a  Privilege  of  pasturing  their  Horfes  and  Black 

M  m  Cattle, 
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Cattle,  to  the  Back  of  the  Dikes  or  Hedges  oi  their 
Neighbour  Commoner’s  Incloiures,  and  this  even 
when  thefe  Commoners  Sheep  can  be  kept  off; 
which,  as  I  am  informed,  is  your  Cale,  with  ie— 
ipecl  to  all  the  Parts  of  thefe  Mountains  that  aie 

within  Sight  from  your  Houfe. 

This  is  an  unlucky  and  deftru&ive  Cuftom,  and 
jhows  the  Ignorance,  or  Inconfideratenefs,  or  the 
Self-difregardfulnefs  of  thofe  who  introduces  it. 
If  you  can  purchafe  it  off,  at  any  Price  that  L  1  ot 
very  immoderate,  furely  you  fliould  do  it.  if  3^011 
cannot,  feed  your  own  Horfes,  Cows,  and  Geeie 
there  likewile,  or  get  Clover  for  Home -fee  tang 
your  Horfes  and  Cows,  as  fhall  be^  heiein  after 
iliown,  that  they  may  be  kept  out  of  their  piefent 
and  ufual  Pafture,  the  Hag  and  horfe-c/ofi ?9  which 
is  your  own  free  Property,  and  is,  as  before-men¬ 
tioned,  very  fit  for  Hogs  and  two  rear  olds,  which 
are  more  fubje£t  than  older  e>heep  to  be  affected 
with  the  Difeales  which  the  Grafs  arifing  from  the 
Dung  of  Horfes,  occafions ;  but  the  proper 
and  full  Ufe  of  this  Inclofu-re  will  never  be  got,  till 

Its  Fences  are  effectual  againft  Sheep. 

When  they  are  made  fo,  let  no  Beall  enter  it, 
from  fome  time  in  May ,  until  the  Lambs,  3  ou 
defign  to  keep  for  upholding  your  Stock,  are  taken 
from  their  Mothers :  When  they  are,  put  them  in¬ 
to  it  till  rigorous  Weather  comes;  then  bring  them 
Into  a  Houfe  or  Houfes  which  yon  have  got  on  the’ 
Ground,  and  may  well  fpare  for  feeding  them  in 
the  Night,  and  let  them  go  in  the  Day  time  in  low 
ther  Park ,  (in  which  no  Cattle  fliould  be  allowed 
to  pafture  in  Summer  or  Harveft,  that  the  Grals 
may  be  good)  and  in  all  the  Inclofures  betwixt 
your  Houfe  and  the  Mountain?,  except  luch  as  11  all 
from  Time  to  Time  be  lately  lowed  with  Grais- 
feeds:  If  they  be  allowed  to  go  in  thefe,  they  will 
cut  the  tender  Swaird  with  their  Feet,  and,  catmg 
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the  young  Grafs  too  clofe,  will  kill  it,  or  mar  the 
Growth  of  it. 

When  your  Lambs  are  taken  out  of  the  Hag  and 
Horfe-c/ofe  as  aforefaid,  put  your  two  Year  old 
Sheep  into  it:  In  llormy  Weather  you  may  give 
them  Hay  in  the  Field,  or  you  may  put  them,  thro’ 
the  whole  Winter,  into  a  Houfe  in  the  Night  Time, 
and  feed  them. 

I  am  glad  that  by  my  advifing  to  houfe, 
which  I  think  a  good  Way  on  many  Confiderations, 
when  Care  is  taken  to  ufe  the  Sheep  tenderly,  and 
Provifion  is  made  for  feeding  them,  I  have  not 
had  Occafion  to  differ  from  the  Practice  of  the 
Country;  for,  by  hauling  your  Lambs  or  Hogs,  you 
may  make  an  immenfe  Quantity  of  excellent  Ma¬ 
nure,  and  more,  if  you  houfe  your  two  Year  olds  alfo. 
For  this  Purpofe  of  making  Manure,  by  hauling 
thefe  your  young  Sheep,  you  can  get  Clay,  Mols 
or  Peat  Earth,  and  other  Materials,  with  a  Supera¬ 
bundance  of  Ferns  from  Fields  near  your  Houle: 
Cut,  win,  and  Hack  them  as  Hay*,  you  ihall  be  di¬ 
rected  how  to  ufe  them. 

You  will  have  other  Advantages,  than  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Sheep,  by  cutting  the  Ferns:  Your 
Grafs' will  not  be  covered  and  rotted  by  them; 
they  will  ferve  for  Litter  for  your  Horfes  and 
Cows,  if  dried  and  kept  as  aforefaid,  and  fo  increafe 
the  Quantity  of  your  Manure.  You  complain,  and 
fay  Lime  is  only  to  be  got  at  a  great  DiHance,  and 
you  know  not  how  to  get  other  Manure:  He^e 
are  many  and  good  Materials,  and  you  Ihall  be  told 
how  to  make  Manure  with  them,  how  to  ule  it, 
and  likewile  how  to  make  little  of  it  ferve  ail  your 
Purpoles  well. 

Put  Hecks  or  Racks  in  your  Sheep-houfes,  for 
holding  Hay  to  feed  them;  then  lay  a  Stratum 
ol  Clay,  Lime,  Mols,  Allies  from  Earth  of  the 
Common,  and  of  Leaves  of  Trees,  whereof  you 

may 
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rnay  get  great  Quantities,  &c.  The  more  yout* 
Articles  are  in  Number,  and  the  more  different 
their  Natures  and  Qualities  be,  the  better  will  your 
Manure  prove;  and  above  all  lay  a  Bedding  of  the 
Ferns.  Thus  your  Sheep  will  ly  warm  and  dry ; 
for  their  Urine  will  fink  into  the  Compoft,  and 
when  their  Dung  begins  to  foul  them,  remove  it 
to  your  Dunghill :  Things  of  fo  heterogeneous 
Kinds,  Natures,  and  Qualities,  being  by  this  Ma¬ 
nagement  mixed,  will  ferment  highly,  and.  the 
higher  the  Fermentation  rifes,  and  the  ofrner  it  be 
repeated  by  turning  the  Dunghill,  which  will  (till 
more  mix  the  Ingredients,  the  better  will  the  Ma¬ 
nure  become. 

This  Method  pradtifed,  during  the  whole  Time 
your  Sheep  are  in  the  Houfe,  will  raife  a  great 
Quantity  of  excellent  Manure  yearly,  with  n-o 
ore  at  Labour,  and  the  Expence  of  the  Hecks  and 
Lime  only.  Before  the  great  Dunghill,  thus  com¬ 
pounded,  can  be  taken  out,  and  applied  to  the 
Ground,  the  whole  Ingredients,  tho’  the  Turnings 
recommended  iliould  be  neglected,  will  be  tho¬ 
roughly  blended,  and  drels  the  Land  well ;  while 
the  Sheen,  if  they  get  Plenty  without  Doors,  and 
be  alfo  Houfe-fed,  cannot  fuffer,  but  through  the 
Keeper’s  Fault. 

When  lambing  Time  comes,  as  your  two  fear 
old  Sheep  mud  he  in  good  Order,  and  able  to  fuf- 
fer  the  word  Weather  which  can  be  exp e died  for 
that  Seafon,  put  them  to  the  Hills,  and  bring  as 
many  of  the  weakefl  of  your  Ewes  to  the  Hag 
end  Horfc-clofe,  as  you  think  it  can  feed  well,  and 
that  they  may  he  the  better  fed,  give  them  Hay  : 
You  may  put  fome  more  of  them  into  your  Tur¬ 
nip  Fields,  if  any  of  the  Turnips  are  unfpent  : 
Where  and  how  you  are  to  get  them,  and  how 
they  fhould  rather  be  fpent,  you  lhall  be  herein 
after  directed,  I&alinot  adyiie  you  to  low  them, 
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in  the  Broad  caft  Way,  as  thick  as  Cabbage  Plants, 
and  to  let  them  grow  without  hoeing,  as  i  fee  ge¬ 
nerally  practifed  in  this  Country. 

I  walked  round  and  thorough  the  Hag  and  Horfe * 
clo/e  with  your  Shepherd,  and  obferved  to  him, 
that,  as  the  Grafs  of  it  will  fuffer  Froft,  and  (land 
thro’  Winter,  and  has  Mofs  and  Heath  in  it,  which 
is  in  this  Country  called  Ling,  all  which  are  proper 
:  for  a  Hog  or  two  Year  old  Sheep  Fence;  fuch  a 
Field  would  be  mod  profitably  ufed  for  that  Pur- 
pofe,  elpecially  as  it  lay  nearer  to  your  Houfe  than 
any  other  Part  of  your  muirifh  Ground.  His  only 
Objection  was,  that,  as  it  lay  to  the  North,  the 
Grafs  of  it  was  often  covered  with  Rag,  as  he 
named  it,  meaning  hoar  Froft  :  I  remarked, 
that  the  Houfe  feeding  with  Hay  would,  of  it- 
j  felf,  prevent  Hurt  to  the  Sheep  by  it;  but,  that 
:  for  further  Prevention,  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
Houfe,  till  the  Sun’s  Influence  difeharge  the  Grals 
of  it :  That  will  do,  faid  he.  As  to  the  prelent 
Hog-Park  and  the  Far -Park,  I  fhall  hereafter  Ihow 
you,  that  they  may  be  ufed  much  more  properly 
and  profitably,  than  by  keeping  a  breeding  Stock 
of  Sheep  on  them. 

With  regard  to  your  Mountains,  the  beft  Way, 
I  know  of,  to  improve  them,  is  to  keep  a  right 
Stock  of  Sheep,  to  draw  the  aged,  fickly  and  weak 
carefully  out  of  them,  in  the  End  of  Harveft  year¬ 
ly,  to  keep  Horfes  and  other  Cattle,  but  more  e- 
fpecially  Geefe,  from  among  them,  and  to  keep 
and  encourage  a  careful  and  diligent  Shepherd, 
who  knows  his  Bufmefs,  and  ftudies  your  Inte- 
reft.  If  he  has  thefe  Qualities,  he  will  keep  all 
your  Property  to  the  Tops  of  the  Mountains  free 
from  Commoners  Sheep,  and  altogether  for  your 
own  Ewes  and  young  Sheep,  and  will  keep  your 
Wedders  and  other  dry  Sheep  out  of  the  great  Ex¬ 
tent  of  Commons :  and  thus,  when  vou  can  com- 

mand 
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raand  Turnips  and  Hay  fufficient  for  Winter-Ufe, 
you  may,  1  believe  keep  betwixt  1500  and  200.0  ; 
for.  as  1  am  informed,  no  Commoner  can  be  hin¬ 
dered  to  keep  as  many  as  he  can  bring  through 
'Wimer  :  If  f°»  the  grand  Point  for  you  to  have  in 
View,  is  how  to  get,  by  your  Improvements,  im- 
menfe  Quantities  of  Turnips  and  Hay,  which  I 
ihall  endeavour  to  (bow  you  how  to  obtain. 

For  your  InftrucTion  concerning  the  Dileaies  ot 
Sheep  and  further  InllruHion  with  regard  to  your. 
Choice  of  a  Shepherd,  and  the  Improvement  ot 
your  Stock,  I  fnall  give  it  to  you  to  drink  from  a 
"clear  Fountain,  frelh  and  lweet,  Mr.  Dodfley  s 
George.  His  Defcription  of  a  good  Shepherd  is : 

Skill’d  in  Wool,  "and  leffon’d  deep 
In  all  Difeafes  of  the  bleeding  Flock. 

* 

After  this  he  points  him  at  his  Work : 


Lo!  on  the  Side  of  yonder  flaming  Hill,. 
Beneath  a  fpreading  Oak’s  broad  Foliage,  fits 

The  Shepherd  Swain,  and  patient  by  his  Side 
His  watchful  Dog;  while  round  the  nibbling  Flocks 
Spread  their  white  Fleeces  o’er  the  verdant  Slop, 

A  Landfcape  pleafing  to  the  Painter’s  Eye. 

Mark  his  paternal  Care.  1  he  tender  Race, 

Of  Heat  impatient,  as  of  pinching  Cold 
Afraid,  he  fhelrers  from  the  riling  Sun 
Beneath  the  i>  ountain’s  vveirern  Side  ;  and  when 
The  Evening  Beam  Ihoots  Eaftward,  turning,  leeks 
Th’  alternate  Umbrage.  Now  to  fweeteft  food 
Of  fallow  Fields  he  leads,  and  nightly  folds, 

T’  enrich  th’  exhaufted  Soil:  Defending  fafe 
From  murd’rous  Thieves,  and  from  the  prowling 

p  ox 

Their  helplcfs  Innocence.  His  lkilful  Eye 
Studious  explores  the  latent  Ills  which  prey 

C  pop. 
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’  Upon  the  bleating  Nation,  The  foul  Mange 
]  Infectious,  their  impatient  Foot,  by  oft 
Repeated  Scratchings,  will  betray.  This  calls 
i  For  his  immediate  Aid,  the  fpreading  Taint 
*  To  flop.  Tobacco,  in  the  briny  Wave 
Infus’d,  affords  a  Wafh  of  fovereign  Ufe 
1  To  heal  the  dire  Difeafe.  The  wriggling  Tail 
j  Sure  Indication  gives,  that,  bred  beneath, 
Devouring  Vermin  lurk  :  Thefe,  or  with  Dull 
I  Or  deaden’d  Lime  befprinkled  thick,  fall  off 
f  In  fmother’d  Crowds.  Difeafes  numerous  aflauk 
1  The  harmlefs  Race  ;  but  chief  the  Fiend 
1  Which  taints  with  Rottennefs  their  inward  Frame, 
j  And  Rveeps  them  from  the  Plain  in  putrid  Heaps, 
A  Nuifance  to  the  Smell.  This,  this  demands 
His  watchful  Care,  If  he  perceives  the  Fleece 
In  Patches  loft;  if  the  dejecfted  Eye 
Looks  pale  and  languid;  if  the  roly  Gums 
Change  to  a  yellow  Foulnefs ;  and  the  Breath 
Panting  and  fhort,  emits  a  fickly  Stench  ; 

Warn’d  by  the  fatal  Symptoms,  he  removes 
To  rifmg  Grounds  and  dry,  the  tainted  Flock; 
The  beft  Expedient  to  reftore  that  Health 
Which  the  full  Pafture,  or  the  low  damp  Moor 
Engender’d.  But  if  bare  and  barren  Hills, 

Or  dry  and  fandy  Plains,  too  far  remov’d, 

Deny  their  Aid;  he  fpeedily  prepares 
Rue’s  bitter  Juice,  with  Brine  and  Brimftone  mixt, 
A  powerful  Remedy;  which  from  the  Horn 
Injected,  flops  the  dangerous  Malady. 

Further,  he  fays  to  Sheep  -mailers. 

Cautious  and  fearful,  fome  in  early  Spring 
j  Recruit  their  Flocks;  as  then  the  wintry  Storms 
Their  tender  Frame  hath  prov’d.  But  he  whole 
Aim 

Ambitious  would  afpire  to  mend  the  Breed, 

I11 
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In  fruitful  Autumn  flocks  the  Meeting  Field 
With  buxom  Ewes,  that,  to  their  foft  Detires 
Indulgent,  he  may  give  the  nobleft  Rams. 

Yet  not  too  early  to  the  genial  Sport 
Invite  the  model!  Ewe  ;  Let  JVlichael  s  Feaft 
Commemorate  the  Deed ;  left  the  cold  Hand 
Of  Winter  pinch  too  hard  the  new-yean’d  Lamb. 

How  nice,  how  delicate  appears  his  Choice, 

Shen  fixing  on  the  Sire  to  raife  his  Flock? 

His  Shape,  his  Marks,  how  curious  he  iurveys ; 

His  Bodv  large  and  deep,  his  Buttocks  broad, 

Give  Indication  of  internal  Strength:  _ 

Be  Ihort  his  Legs,  yet  active  ;  fmall  his  head; 

So  fliall  Lucina’s  Pains  left  pungent  prove, 

And  lefs  the  Hazard  of  the  teaming  Ewe  : 

Lon?  be  his  Tail,  and  large  his  Wool-grown  Ear  ; 
Thick,  Alining,  white,  his  Fleece ;  his  hazel  Eye 
T  aree  bold,  and  chearful;  and  his  Horns,  if  Horns 
You  chufe,  not  rtraight,  but  curving  round  and 
round 

On  either  Side  his  Head. 

I  fliall  only  add  to  the  Defcription  of  the  Ram, 
as  momentous  to  Sheep-mafters,  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Publick,  that  his  Wool  fhould  be  fine. 


Now  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Soils  of  the  ara¬ 
ble  Inclofures,  and  to  treat  of  the  Husbandry  of 

Longmyre  is  all  a  deep  clay  Soil,  except  a  fmall 
Part  which  has  been  plowed :  Tnat  is  a  kindly 

,1SThe°Vmall  Field  lying  South  from  Longmyre, 
whereof  a  Part  has  got  one  Plowing  for  a  Summer 
Fallow,  is  alfo  a  kindly  light  Soil;  there  arc  other 
two  Fields,  Eaft  from  this,  of  the  fame  Soil:  Thelc 

are  in  Lowther  Park .  Briery 
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Briery-Leys  is  partly  a  light  Soil,  and  partly  a 
Clay  Soil  with  a  molly  Surface. 

Hard- Craig  is  partly  a  light  Soil,  partly  a  Clay 
Soil,  and  there  is  Mofs  in  it. 

Lound-Head  is  moftly  a  Clay  Soil,  but  there  is 
]  Mofs  in  the  Field:  The  Mofs  has  been  once  plow¬ 
ed.  The  reft  of  the  Incloftire  has  got  a  Sort  of 
:!  Summer  Fallowing,  and  is  in  part  Bear,  and  in 
part  Oats  :  What  is  in  Bear  was  limed  for  it. 

Infield ,  partly  in  Bear,  partly  in  Oats,  is  a  good 
mixed  Soil:  Where  the  Bear  grows  it  was  dunged 
iaft  Year. 

Meadow-Barrack  is  moftly  Clay  with  Mofs  at  the 
Top:  The  reft  of  it  is  Mofs,  but  not  very  deep. 

Rough -Clofs  is  a  pretty  good  Clay  Soil  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  Mol's  above  the  Clay  :  Only,  a  fmali  Part  at  the 
!  Head  of  this  Clofs  is  a  light  Soil. 

High-Clofs  is  a  light  Soil. 

Craig- Clofs  Meadows  are  a  Clay  Soil  with  a  mofty 
Surface:  Their  Divifions  into  fmali  Parts,  adding 
neither  to  Beauty  or  Profit,  fhould  be  taken  out. 

Hollow-Green  is  the  fame  Soil. 

New -Clofs  is  in  part  Mofs,  part  Clay  with  a  mo  fly 
Surface,  and  in  part  it  is  a  Loam. 

Ajhel-high  Clofs  adjoining  to  the  Fellf  is  a  light 
Loam. 

AJhel- Meadows  are  a  Clay  Soil  with  a  mofy  Sur« 
face. 

IVhitc-Beck  is  a  Loam. 

Kelding  is  a  Loam,  inclining  in  fome  Places  to 
Clay,  in  others  to  Sand. 

Dickie-  Muir- Darrack  and  Peat- Muir,  two  In  do- 
fur  es  conjoined,  are  a  Clay  Soil  with  a  molly  Sur¬ 
face. 

Out-field  Inclofure  is  partly  in  Oats,  partly  in 
Grafs  on  Ground  that  has  been  plowed,  and  partly 
in  Meadow  that  has  never  been  in  Tillage,*  it  is  a 

N  n  Loam 
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Loam  inclining  to  a  gravelly  Clay :  The  Meadow 

has  a  little  Mofs  above  the  Clay. 

B lei s  is  a  Loam,  inclining  in  Tome  Places  to  Clay, 

and  in  others  to  Sand. 

Bleis-hows  is  a  light  dry  Soil,  and  is  now  in  Oats, 
Calf-Oofs,  where  the  Turnips  are  lowed,  is  a 

clayilh  Soil. 

Hop -Park,  Fir-Park ,  and  Dobie's  Park,  are  all,  io 
far  as  they  are  arable,  a  light,  dry,  thin,  kindly 

Soil.  4 

All  thefe  arable  Fields  are  inclofed,  and,  except 

two  or  three,  divided  from  one  anothei  .  They 
are  all  drainable,  having  fufficient  Lefcents  *  Thc.y 
are  improveable,  and  the  arable  Parts  may  be  en« 
larged,  by  taking  out  thoufands  of  Shrubs  which 
mar  the  Plowing,  and  render  the  Ground  under 
them  almoft  ufelefs. 

You  will  obferve,  by  the  Defcriptions  given, 
that  thefe  your  arable  Fields  are  in  fome  Places  a 
light  Soil,  in  others  a  Loam,  in  others  play,  and 
in  others  Clay  with  a  little  Mofs  above  it,  and  in 
a  few  Places  a  deeper  Mofs  ;  yet  the  Mofs  is  no¬ 
where  fo  deep  and  fpungy,  but  Horfes,  when  plow¬ 
ing,  will  be  able  to  go  through  it,  after  it  is  fully 
drained,  by  which  it  will  become  more  firm  and 

lolid.  .  .... 

Your  Trouble  by  inclofing  and  dividing  is  in  a 

great  Meafure  prevented,  by  what  is  done  ;  but 
repair  effectually  the  old  Fences,  make  fuch  Divi¬ 
sions  as  you  fee  neceflary  j  and,  u  you  pieale,  root 
out  fuch  as  I  have  taken  Notice  of  as  unneceflary: 
As  to  the  draining,  do  it  every  where,  and  fufficient- 
ly  ;  You  have  a  good  Example  fhown  you  at  Hr- 
mat  hw  ait  by  Mr.  Spedding • 

If  you  negled  draining,  or  fail  to  do  it  effectual* 
)y,  you  need  not  expert  Succefs  in  any  other  Im¬ 
provement  of  a  wet  Field  for  any  other  Thing 
but  Aquaticks,  as  a  Stagnation  of  Water  kills,  or 

38 
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i  at  lead  weakens  the  Salts  in  all  Manures.  By  the 
:  coarfe  Grafs  and  Sprets,  (in  this  Country  called 
Cl  of s)  in  your  Meadows  produced,  it  appears  that 
the  Ground  is  overcharged  with  Moifture,  which 
i  corrupts  the  natural  Nourifhment  of  Tweeter  and 
!  richer  Grafs. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  Improvement  of  your  In- 
clofures,  the  Soil  whereof  is  Mofs  above,  and  Clay 
1  below,*  and  even  of  thefe  clayiih  Soils,  the  Sur- 
i  face  of  which  is  very  foggy,  and  the  Deepnels 
|  thereof  can  admit  of  the  paring  and  burning  Huf* 

S  bandry  ;  becaufe  the  Profits  that  will  arife  from 
r  the  Improvement  of  thefe,  which  fhall  be  dire<5b*» 

;  ed,  will  afford  a  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of 
;  your  other  arable  Soils,  which  may  want  the 
j  Affidance  of  Lime,  or  other  Manure  to  forward 
:  it ;  but  the  Allies  that  will  be  got  by  the  burning 
of  the  Surface  of  thefe  Soils  which  are  Mofs  above, 
and  Clay  below,  and  of  deep  Clay  Soils,  will,  one 
;  Part  affiding  another,  be  fufficient  without  the 
I  Help  of  any  other  Manure,  to  give,  by  the  Hus» 

;  bandry  to  be  propofed,  three  valuable  Crops  of 
Grain.  The  Husbandry  proper  for  breaking  up 
|  of  thefe  Fields  is,  therefore,  paring  and  burning. 

Where  the  Plow,  after  the  burning  does  not  turn 
I  up  the  Clay,  fow  Bear  or  Oats;  but  where  it  does, 
low  Wheat  as  directed,  and  for  the  Reafons  given 
ij  Page  249.  And, 

If  the  Ground  is  fo  inclofed  that  Cattle  be  kept 
f  out,  fo  drained  that  there  be  no  Stagnation  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  or  even  Spoutinefs,  and  if  every  other  Thing 
!  directed,  and  to  be  directed,  be  orderly  executed, 

|  you  may  expert  a  good  Crop  of  Wheat;  for  tho* 

(  your  Ground  lye  high,  and  the  Soil  is  cold,  yet, 

1  with  Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Book  of  The  tVifdom  of  God 
in  the  Creation ,  it  is  worthy  of  noting,  “  That 
“  Wheat,  which  is  the  beft  Sort  of  Grain,  of  which 
(t  the  pureft,  moll  favonry,  and  mod  wholfome 

“  Bread 
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“  Bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  both  Extremes, 

“  Heat  and  Cold,  growing  and  bringing  its  Seed 
u  to  Maturity,  not  only  iu  temperate  Countries, 

“  but  alfo,  on  one  Hand,  in  the  cold  and  Northern, 
il  viz.  Denmark,  &c.  and  on  the  other,  in  the 
“  hot  tell  aVtd  moil  Southerly,  as  Egypt,  Barkary , 
(i  Mauritania,  Ihe  Eaji  Indies,  .  Icaice  leiufing 
u  any  Climated’ 

If  you  are  afraid  to  hazard  much  Wheat  on  the 
Account  of  the  Highnefs  of  your  Ground,  and  the 
Coidneis  of  your^Scil,  low  a  Part  with  Barley, 
a  Part  with  Oats,  and  only  a  Part  with  Wheat,  and 
fo  difcovering  which  of  them  proves  the  mod 
profitable  Crop,  keep  to  that  thereafter  ;  but  for 
your  greateft  Quantity  only,  becaufe  a  Seafon  may 
be  favourable  for  one  of  the  Grains,  and  for  the 
reft  unfavourable/  and  yet  it  may  not  happen  fo 
in  another  Year  ;  wherefore  Sea Tons  and  Circum- 
ftances  ought  to  be  well  confidered,  and  repeated 
Trials  fhould  be  made,  before  a  Matter  of  this 
Kind  be  fully  determined. 

With  regard  to  the  plowing  for  your  Wheat 
Crop,  which  I  ftill  think  promiies  to  be  the  mod 
valuable,  firft  plow  in  the  Afhes,  and  then  pro** 
ceed  as  directed,  Page  249.  And, 

After  the  Wheat,  for  further  Improvement  of 
thefe  Soils  proceed,  as  directed  for  Mr.  Spedding, 
Page  251.  et  feq.  only  in  place  of  Potatoes,  fov/ 
Turnips,  and  in  the  Horfe-hoeing  Way,  as  direct' 
ed  P.  6.  The  fpending  of  the  1  urnips  by  Sheep, 
will  be  the  beft  Way  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Land,  and  the  Method  moil  profitable  for  yon, 
who  have  fo  much  Occafion  for  Winter  and  Spring 
Food  for  them  :  Mr.  Tull  has  directed  two  Ways  ; 

“  The  firft  is  to  divide  the  Ground  of  Turnips 
«  by  Hurdles,  giving  them  Leave  to  come  upon 
“  no  more  at  a^Time,  than  they  can  eat  of  a  Day, 
“  and  fo  advance  the  Hurdles  into  the  Ground 

“  daily, 
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*l  daily,  until  all  be  fpent ;  but  we  mud  obferve, 
4i  that  they  never  eat  them  clean  this  Way,  but 
“  leave  the  Bottoms  and  Outfides  of  the  Turnips 
11  they  have  fcooped,  in  the  Ground.  The  Boo 
ft  toms  People  pull  up  with  Iron  Crooks  made 
“  for  that  Purpoie  ;  but  their  Cavities  being  taint- 
“  ed  with  Urine,  Dung,  and  Dirt  from  their  Feet, 
u  though  the  Sheep  eat  fome  of  the  Pieces,  they 
“  wade  more,  and  many  the  Crooks  leave  be« 
il  hind  them  in  the  Earth  ;  and  even  what  they  do 
“  eat  of  this  tainted  Food,  cannot  nourifii  them 
4t  fo  well,  as  that  which  is  frefh  and  cleanly. 

“  The  fecond  Method  is  to  move  the  Hurdles 
“  every  Day,  as  in  the  fird  ;  but  that  the  Sheep 
“  may  not  tread  upon  the  Turnips,  they  pull 
41  them  up,  and  then  advance  the  Hurdles  as  far 
“  daily,  as  the  Turnips  are  pulled  up,  and  no 
“  farther.  By  this  Means  there  is  no  Wade  made 
“  as  in  the  other  Ways  The  Food  is  ate  frefh  and 
fc  clean,  and  the  Turnips  are  pulled  up  with  lefs 
u  Labour  than  their  Pieces  can  be.” 

I  go  now  to  your  other  arable  Fields  :  They 

I  are  a  Loam  or  a  light  Soil,  or  in  a  very  fmall  Pro¬ 
portion  Mofs.  Where  you  have  Turnips  this  Year 
in  the  Calf-C/ofs ,  you  may  fow  Bear  with  the  red 
.1  Clover  Seeds  after  two  Flowings,  if  you  can  dung 
it  ;  but  if  you  cannot,  you  ihould  not  hazard 
::Bear,  but  fow .  Oats,  and  the  Grafs  Seeds  after 
1  two  Plowings  alfo.  Where  you  have  Turnips 

I  this  Year  in  Lowtker-Park ,  you  may,  the  Ground 
being  well  limed,  fow  Bear  with  the  Grafs  Seeds 
for  the  next  Crop,  and  manage  the  Grafs  and  the 
Ground  thereafter,  as  is  before  directed.  Where 
you  have  Bear  this  Year,  there  feems  to  be  no 
eviting  of  your  (owing  Oats  for  the  next  Crop  ,* 
fori  fear  you  wall  think  that  it  is  not  lit,  that 
)'7ou,  whole  Hay  Fields  do  at  prefent  produce  fo 
badly,  ihould  want  Oat  Straw  :  But  1  wifli  you 

would 
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would  fow  Peafe,  which  will  make  the  Ground 
the  better  of  them,  whereas  the  Oats  will  hurt 
it:  Where  you  have  Oats  this  Year,  plow  the 
Ground  prefently  after  the  Separation  of  the  Crop 
from  it,  w'ater-fur  it  well,  and  let  it  lye  fo  all  Win¬ 
ter.  * 

In  the  Spring  harrow  it ;  you  cannot  harrow  it 
too  much  :  After  the  Weeds  are  up,  plow  and 
harrow  again,  and  harrow  well :  Before  the  tenth 
of  June  plow  again,  and  harrow  fufficiently :  The 
Weeds  will,  by  this  Means,  be  excited  to  grow  : 
As  they  grow  they  will  be  plowed  down,  and  fo 
the  Ground  will  be  freed  of  fo  many.  By  the 
Flowings  and  Harrowings  it  will  be  reduced  to  a 
fine  Mould,  and  by  the  frequent  Expofures  be 
enriched  with  the  Benefits  of  the  Atmofphere  and 
celeftial  influences,  of  which  it  will  have  the  more 
or  lefs  Suction,  in  Proportion  to  the  Finenefs  of 
the  Particles  it  is  reduced  to.  In  June  fow  Tur¬ 
nips  on  the  Ground  fo  prepared,  in  the  Horfe- 
hoeing  Way,  as  directed  for  Mr,  Sheading,  Page 
261 .  et  feq . 

Thefe  Parts  of  your  arable  Ground  lying  in  Grafs, 
(except  the  Peat  Earth  or  Mofs,  which  fh all  be 
herein  after  treated  of)  muft  be  plowed  for  Oats 
without  Dung,  if  you  cannot  get  it ;  for  i  fear 
you  would  not  have  Patience  while  you  are  lo« 
fing  a  Crop,  to  give  it  fuch  a  Number  of  Plowings, 
(for  it*  would  require  a  great  many)  as  would  re¬ 
duce  it  to  a  fine  Mould,  without  which  Summer 
Fallows  are  always  of  little  Value,  and  if  the  Land 
be  light,  they  make  it  worfe ;  but  the  Turf  be¬ 
ing  turned  down  by  the  plowing  for  the  Oats,  it 
will  be  rotting  until  the  next  Plowing,  and  then 
it  will  be  the  more  cafily  made  fine. 

After  the  Oats  are  off  the  Ground,  plow,  har¬ 
row,  and  do  every  Thing,  as  before  dire&ed  for 
a  Crop  of  Turnips,  fow  them,  and  after  the  Tur¬ 
nips, 
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nips,  labour  for,  and  fow  Barley  with  Grafs  Seeds, 
as  before  dire&ed.  Now,  having  gone  diftmftly 
jand  carefully  through  all  the  Soils  of  your  arable 
Ground  of  RFidof,  except  Mofs  of  fuch  a  Deep¬ 
en  efs  as  cannot  allow  the  Plough  to  touch  the  Clay, 
iif  this  Mofs  is  not  fufficiently  drained,  it  is  in  vain  to 
Ejmake  any  Attempt but  if  it  is  made  dry,  and  is 
become  fo  firm,  that  it  can  carry  the  labouring 
^Cattle,  pare  and  burn  it. 

This  Soil,  at  leaf!:  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Im« 
iprovement  of  it,  is  not  fo  fit  for  Wheat  as  for 
parley,  Bear,  or  Oats ;  and  the  Quality  of  your 
Mofs,  and  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  your  Afhes 
mull  determine,  whether  you  fhould  take  Oats, 
or  may  venture  to  fow  Bear  for  the  firft  Crop  : 
If  you  Ihould  low  Rap-feed,  I  fear  the  Birds  would 
defiroy  it  in  this  woody  Country. 

Sow  Turnips  for  your  fecond  Crop,  after  at 
Beall  two  Plowings,  and  as  many  Harro wings  ;  but 
be  fure,  for  Prevention  of  the  fubfiding  of  the 
[Allies,  to  manage  your  Plowings  as  before  dire  61- 
ed  ;  which  if  you  do,  you  have  Reafon  to  expe6f 
a  good  Crop;  for  by  an  Experiment  mentioned  in 
3the  1  ranfatiions  of  the  Royal  Society,  N.  360.  Page 
.974.  it  has  been  found,  that  in  Mofs  or  Peat  Ground, 
Turnips  have  by  Growth  increafed  15,990-i  Times 
the  Weight  of  their  Seeds  each  Day  they  flood 
upon  it.  Sow  Bear  or  Oats,  as  you  pieafe,  for 
3the  next  Crop,  and  therewith  Rye-grafs,  and  a 
iMixture  of  the  Clovers,  and  fo  let  this  Mofs  Ground 
dye  for  Meadow.  When  it  fails  dung  it,  or  repeat 
3the  Husbandry  aforefaid. 

.  There  is  a  large  Extent  of  Ground  in  the  Hog  and 
^Fir-Parks,  that,  as  it  has  been  long  paftured,  would 
cproduce  Oats  without  Manure  ;  but,  fince  thefe 
jParks  would  feed  the  fewer  Cattle,  and  be  the  lefs 
jconvenient  for  gralfing,  if  Parts  of  them  were 
ed  ;  and  feeing  you  may  make  large  Returns 

from 
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from  them,  by  taking  out  the  Briers,  Thorns,  and 
ufeiefs  Bullies,  and  then  keeping  old  Ewes,  old 
Cows,  and  Wedders  therein,  in  a  mixed  Stock,  I 
advife  you  to  ufe  them  in  this  Way ;  for  by  fo  doing, 
you  will  make  far  more  Profit  than  by  wintering 
Hogs  in  them,  as  you  now  do,  fmce  they  muft, 
by  going  there,  be  infected  with  the  Difeafes, 
which  Grafs  growing  from  rotten  Ferns,  Leaves 
of  Trees,  &c.  muft  breed  in  Hogs. 

Where  can  you  fo  well  keep,  through  Winter, 
the  aged  and  weak  Ewes  you  fhould  draw  out  of 
your'Stock  yearly  ?  and  what  Sort  of  Cattle  will 
give  fo  much  Profit  by  grading  as  they,  with  their 
Lambs,  will  in  the  following  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  l  If  you  put  in  fome  of  your  beft  Wedders, 
they  will  be  fat  in  the  Spring,  when  Mutton  gives 
the  higheft  Price :  Thefe  Wedders  being  then 
fold,  and  as  many  old  Cows  and  Wedders  as  you 
have  good  Grafs  for  being  put  in,  you  may  get 
largely  by  this  Grafs  :  The  GrafTier  gets  more  Mo¬ 
ney  by  no  Cattle  than  by  thefe,  if  they  are  well 
kept  on  proper  Ground,  which  this  is.  To  en¬ 
large  your  Number  in  Winter,  you  may  allow  them 
the  Fog  of  your  Inclofures,  lying  North-weft  of 
your  Houfe,  and  contiguous  to  thefe  Fields. 

Wood  being  your  Lord’s  Property,  you  fhould 
prevent  the  Growth  of  it,  in  thofe  Parts  of  Dobie  s 
Clofs  which  have  been  plowed,  by  rooting  out  the 
Plants  which  are  rifing  :  Then,  the  Ground  being 
fo  fteep  as  not  eafily  to  admit  of  plowing,  mark 
out  thefe  fmall  Fields  for  Potatoes  in  the  lazy  Bed 
Way  ;  and  on  the  Beds  fo  marked  out,  fpread 
Ferns,  when  they  have  moft  Juice  in  them:  Lay 
them  thick ;  for  you  have  more  growing  around 
than  you  can  ufe.  Next,  from  the  Parts  marked 
out  for  the  Trenches,  throw  Earth  upon  the  Beds, 
as  if  you  was  covering  Potatoes,  and  make  the 
Earth  pretty  thick  above  the  Ferns ;  Let  the  Ground 
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lye  fo  until  the  ufual  Time  of  planting  Potatoes  : 
Then  plant  them  as  Garden  Beans,  or  point  them 
in  with  a  Spade  •  and  as  foon  as  they  are  above 
Ground,  cover  them  again  gently  from  the  Tren¬ 
ches.  Thus  yon  will  have  as  good  Potatoes,  as  if 
the  Ground  was  dunged  any  other  Way. 

When  railing  the  Potatoes,  fill  up  the  Trenches, 
and  after  two  Plowings  at  leaft,  and  taking  out  the 
Roots  always  as  you  are  working,  fow  Bear  or 
Oats  with  Clover  and  Rye-grafs  Seeds :  The  Wood 
being  your’s  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Ground,  you  can¬ 
not  want  Materials  for  fencing  in  of  this  Potatoe 
Ground  •  and  this  Dobie's  CIofsy  in  which  it  is,  will 
be  profitably  employed,  if  ufed  as  directed  for  the 
Far  aiid  Hog  Parks . 

If  you  manage  as  directed,  and  go  on  with  Spi- 
rit,  you  will  foon  have  Clover  enough  :  In  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Harveft,  give  fome  of  it  at  Night  to  your 
Horfes  and  Cows  in  the  Houfe,  and  bed  them  with 
Ferns..  As  you  have  plenty  of  Clay,  Mofs,  Ferns, 
and  will  thus  get  Dung,  be  conllantly,  during 
thefe  Seafons,  making  Dunghills  of  thefe  Materi¬ 
als,  with  the  Addition  of  Lime ;  make  and  enrich 
them  as  directed  Page  26.  et  feq .  and  ufe  them  as 
I  have  advifed  Mr.  Speddzng,  Page  263. 

vVould  you,  after  I  have  told  you  how  to  ma- 
nage  fo,  as  you  will  have  Need  for  little  Manure, 
have  more  of  it  ?  Would  you  have  it  better  ?  or 
would  you  have  it  cheaper,  than  by  following  the 
Directions  I  have  offered  ?  Pofhbly  you  would;  for 
feeing  the  bad  Effects  of  taking  robbing  Crops  with 
next  to  no  Dung,  I  have  heard  you  cry  out,  I  can¬ 
not  get  Manure.  What  can  I  do  without  it  ? 
Now,  you  fhall  have  no  Caufe  for  that  Complaint; 
for  if  my  Advice  is  followed,  there  fhall  never  be 
Want  of  it  more  at  JVidop . 

Such  is  the  Situation  of  your  Ground,  that  you 
can  eafily  bring  the  Water  that  comes  from  the 

Q  0  Maun- 
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Mountains,  down  upon  all  the  Parts  of  your  ar* 
able  Fields.  Here  you  will  poffibly  exclaim,  and 
cry,  Hold,  where  is  the  Man  going  ?  My  Ground 
is  confounded  and  ruined  with  Water  :  Can  he 
think  that  I  will  be  led  by  him,  to  dcftroy  my 
Ground  fo  damaged  by  Water  already  ?  Have  my 
Friends  and  I  called  him  into  England ,  to  tempt 
us  to  ruin  our  Properties  ?  At  Leifure  j  have  Pati¬ 
ence,  Sir  ;  hear  me  before  you  condemn  me. 

Was  Iadvifmg  you  to  bring  Water  upon  fpouty 
Ground,  Ground  troubled  with  Water  inherent  in 
itfelf,  or  Water  coming  externally  and  ftagnating 
upon  it,  and  Water  that  you  had  no  Command  of, 

I  own  your  Charge  would  be  juft,  and  I  deferved 
to  be  hided  out  of  your  Country:  But  read  what 
I  have  faid  and  infilled  on  concerning  draining  ; 
not  Child-like  draining,  draining  by  little  crooked  and 
open  Rills,  but  Man -like,  reafonable  and  effectual 
draining,  the  Drains  being  ftraight  and  covered,  ex¬ 
cept  the  main  Drain,  or  Drains,  where  there  is 
much  Water  to  be  difcharged.  Have  not  I  told 
you  to  follow  the  Example  your  Neighbour  Mr. 
Sped  ding  has  ftiown  you  at  A 'rmathwaitf  Have  not 
I  fpoke  of  the  bad  Effects  of  Spoutinefs,  or  a 
Stagnation  of  Water?  and  faid,  that,  if  your  drain¬ 
ing  is  not  effectually  executed,  efpecially  fince 
fo  much  Rain  falls  where  your  Eftate  is,  your  af¬ 
ter  Defigns  of  Improvement  will  be  unfuccefsful  ? 
But  your  draining  being  effectual,  and  you  having 
full  Command  of  the  Water,  1  do  fay,  that  you 
have  in  your  Power  to  make  a  mod  excellent  Im¬ 
provement,  by  working  the  very  Water  properly, 
which  has  hitherto  been  fo  noxious. 

The  Way  to  obtain  this  Improvement  by  Water, 
is  fir  ft,  as  I  have  faid,  to  get  a  full  Command  of 
it,  and  then  to  carry  it  alternately  on  and  off  your 
Ground,  firft  made  dry  ;  which  Water  fo  wrought, 
will,  by  the  Settlement  of  the  Mud  falling  down 

there- 
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therefrom,  and  its  other  Effects,  be  a  yearly  Sup¬ 
ply  to  the  Land,  and  make  and  keep  it  lo  rich, 
without  any  Aid  vvhatfoever,  that  you  may  mow  it 
annually,  and  get  valuable  afterGrowths  forPaflure 
for  ever,  while  your  Ground  is  continued  in  Grafs, 
if  the  Water  is  only  carefully  wrought,  and  with 
Judgment  ;  and  if  the  Land  is  plowed,  it  will  give 
great  Crops  of  Corn,  as  Experience  has  fully  prov¬ 
ed. 

The  Dublin  Society ,  who  do  eminent  Services  to 
their  Country,  and  are  an  Honour  to  it,  have  gi¬ 
ven  an  Account  of  the  Method  and  Advantages 
of  flooding  Ground,  in  thefe  Words  ; 

“  When  the  Farmer  can  thus  command  the 
“  Flood,  and  make  it  fubfervient  to  his  Profit, 
“  he  has  a  conflant  Manure  at  Hand,  which  will 
“  foon  reward  his  Labour  and  Expence.  How- 
“  ever,  he  mu  ft  manage  it  with  Caution.  The 
“  Winter  is  the  only  Seafon  for  flooding  low  Lands, 
“  and  the  Beginning  of  a  Flood  the  beft  Time ; 
“  it  is  then  foul  and  muddy;  and  as  it  fines,  de- 
“  pofites  a  rich  Slime,  which  improves  the  Ground 
“  beyond  any  Manure  whatever.  When  that  is 
“  done,  the  Water  will  foon  clear,  and  then  is  the 
“  Time  to  difcharge  it.  If  a  Flood  lies  long  up- 
“  on  Ground,  it  will  chill  and  fpoil  the  Grafs  ;  but 
“  if  it  lies  two  or  three  Days  only,  it  will  enrich 
“  the  Soil  without  doing  any  Damage-*.' ” 

I  beg  thefe  honourable  Gentlemen’s  Leave  to 
think,  that  dry  Ground  paftured  with  Cattle  (and 
all  Ground  ought  to  be  made  dry  before  flooding) 
is  moil:  profitably  watered  in  Summer ;  for  then 
it  will  make  the  Grafs  grow  vigoroufly,  when  it 
might  otherways  fail  in  a  Drought;  and  that  fuch 
Ground  is  the  more  enriched,  if  it  is  watered  both 
in  Summer  and  Winter. 

If 
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If  it  is  objected,  that  even  the  Slime  will  fpoil 
the  Grafs,  especially  if  it  is  deep,  and  Sand  much 
more.  I  anfwer,  that  Cattle  feed  belt  when  the 
Grafs  is  neither  long  nor  fhort,  and  that  then  it 
turns  to  the  bed  Account :  When  it  is  long,  if 
tender,  they  dedroy  much  of  it  with  their  Feet ; 
if  long,  drong,  and  come  to  Seed,  it  is  not  only 
worfe  in  Quality,  but  the  Ground  is  robbed  and 
deteriorated  by  it  ;  for  while  Plants  are  feeding, 
they  are  great  Robbers,  and  the  riper  the  Seed  be¬ 
comes,  they  are  the  more  voracious,  and  throw 
out  their  Juices  the  more  profufely,  and  fo  exhauft 
and  rob  the  Ground  the  more  violently.  Next, 

Where  is  the  Danger  of  watering  padured  Ground 
in  Summer,  the  Husbandry  being  right  conducted? 
But  that  it  cannot  be,  unlefs  the  Command  of  the 
Water  be  firft  obtained,  and  it  be  only  allowed  to 
glide  fo  gently  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  that 
it  cannot  carry  Sand  along  with  it  in  any  great 
Quantity.  The  Slime  that  it  leaves  will  be  of  fo 
ex ce (live  fine  Parts,  that  the  Dews,  which  fall  mod 
and  heavieft  in  hot  and  dry  Weather,  will  foon 
waili  it  under  the  Bite  of  Cattle.  Though  they 
fliould  not,  I  fay  ft  ill,  where  could  the  Hazard 
be?  for  thefe  fine  Particles  of  Earth,  when  eaten 
by  the  Cattle  with  the  Grafs,  are  no  doubt  nutri¬ 
tive  :  With  Water  they  conflantly  get  them  ;  for 
all  Water  is  more  or  lefs  charged  with  Earth,  and 
Water  only,  by  the  Earth  in  it,  has  been  found  to 
fup  port  even  Men  to  a  prodigious  Length  of  Time. 
If  fuch  Particles  were  poilonous,  not  only  Cattle, 
but  Mankind  would  be  deftroyed;  for  we  receive 
them  every  Minute  with  the  Air  :  Yea,  Grafs  it- 
i elf  is  nothing,  at  lead  little  el(e  in  Subdance,  but 
Ear  th,  Water,  and  the  Effluvia  of  the  Air,  altered 
in  the  Veftels  of  the  Plant. 

Bolides  what  is  obferved,  it  might  be  fupported, 
that  the  fine  Particles  of  Earth,  of  which  the  Slime 

is 
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is  compofed,  is  the  more  enriching,  the  more  and 
the  longer  they  ly  expofed  to  the  Action  of  the 
Sun,  which  hath  its  ftrongeft  Influence  in  Summer, 
and  to  the  Exertion  of  their  own  Power  of  Attra&ion 
and  Sucflion  of  the  heavenly  Influences:  But,  why 
do  I  trouble  myfelf?  for  even  fuppoflng  the  Slime 
be  hurtful  or  difagreeable  to  Cattle,  is  it  not  eafy 
to  keep  them  out  of  a  newly  watered  Field,  and 
in  another,  until  Rain  comes,  and  wafhes  it  dowm  to 
the  Roots  of  the  Grafs  ?  So  it  is  my  Opinion,  that 
Water,  under  Command,  and  well  governed  and 
managed,  is,  as  aforefaid,  moil:  profitably  applied 
to  dry  Paflure  Ground  in  Summer,  and  that  in  the 
hottefl:  and  dryed  Weather  the  greated  Benefit  is 
to  be  got  by  it,  for  the  Reafons  I  have  offered :  If 
Water  can  be  got  in  Summer,  as  in  your  Cafe 
it  can,  and  if  then  it  has  the  bed  Effedls,  What  a 
Lois  would  it  be,  if  by  Reafon  of  a  miflaken  No¬ 
tion,  it  ihould  not  be  ufed  in  any  other  Seafon 
but  Winter  only,  fince  we  know  that  it  improves 
Ground  beyond  any  Manure  whatfoever  ? 

Mr.  Blith  in  his  Englifh.  Improver  improved ,  p u~ 
bliihed  more  than  a  Hundred  Years  fince,  treating 
of  the  Improvement  by  Water,  fays  : 

“  Thou  had  alfo  a  great  Advantage  hereby  ;  ha- 
4C  ving  Water  drawn  over  thy  Land,  thou  art  in 
“  fueh  a  Capacity  that,  in  Cafe  of  Drought  in. 
“  lime  of  Summer,  thou  needed  not  fear  it  t 
*■  Thou  may  eft  now  and  then  wet  over  thy  Land 
in  the  Heat  thereof,  when  Grafs,  if  it  have  but 
Moidure,  will  grow  fader  in  fo  hot  a  Time  than 
any  ,*  but  be  lure  not  to  foak  thy  Ground  too 
much,  keep  thy  Land  rather  in  a  thirfting  Condi¬ 
tion,  not  glutted,  ready  to  fpew  it  up  again,  lb 
mayed  thou  preferve  thy  Land  green  and  fruit¬ 
ful,  when  others  afe  fcorched  all  away ;  T  hen 
1  “  may  a  Week’s  Grafs,  or  a  Load  of  Hay,  pofhbly 

^  be  worth  three  or  four. 
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“  I  myfelf,  by  thefe  Opportunities,  have  cut 
“  twenty  four  Load  in  a  Meadow,  where  I  cut 
u  but  five  or  fix  the  Year  before,  when  Hay  fold 
«  at  a  great  Value  ;  the  Directions  exactly  follow- 
«  ed,  i  will  lofe  my  Credit,  if  thou  failed  of  the 
u  Effect  propofed. 

“  And  for  thy  Encouragement,  I  will  give  thee 
u  a  Precedent  or  two:  Certain  Acres  of  light 
“  Land  were  taken  for  a  Term  of  twenty  one 
“  Years,  at  the  Value  of  is.  6  d.  per  Acre,  and 
“  that  was  more  than  it  was  worth:  A  little  Brook 
“  with  a  Land  Flood,  Killing  out  of  a  common 
“  Field,  was  brought  over  it,  the  Land  levelled, 
“  and  made  fit  and  even  to  receive  it,  for  it  was 
“  very  irregular,  and  of  great  high  Ridges  before, 
“  after  the  Manner  of  that  Country,  and  after 
*  two  Years  working,  30  s.  an  Acre  would  have 
«  been  given  for  it,  being  wrought  juft  by  the  a- 
“  forefaid  Direftions;  I  myfelf  offered  it,  but  was 
“  refufed.  1  have  made  the  like  Improvement 
“  rn^felf  on  Land  of  the  fame  Nature,  to  as 

great  Advancement  as  is  here  fpoken  of.’* 

You  have  heard  what  was  laid  of  Improvement 
bv  Water  in  the  Days  of  Yore.  You  fhallnow  hear 
from  Mr.  Dodjley* s  Agriculture ,  the  modern  Opini¬ 
on  concerning  watering  in  Summer,  with  the  very 
fame  Kind  of  Water  which  you  have :  He  tells 
you  in  his  Preface,  that  he  did  not  truft  entirely 
to  his  own  judgment,  but  had  confulted  Men  as 
well  as  Bookc  for  the  Knowledge  of  his  Subjects; 
and  that  his  Work  was  not  a  hafty  Performance, 
obtruded  on  the  Pubiick  without  the  Approbation 
of  feveral  Perfons,  whofc  Judgments  he  could  have 
no  Reafon  to  doubt.  He  fays  ; 

Him,  who  o’er  his  Tandy  Fields, 

Too  dry  to  hear  the  Sun’s  meridian  Beam, 
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Calls  from  the  neighbouring  Hills  obfequious 
Springs, 

Which  led  in  winding  Currents  thro’  the  Mead, 
Cool  the  hot  Soil,  refrelh  the  thirfty  Plain, 

While  wither'd  Plants  reviving  (mile  around. 

In  fupport  of  my  Opinion,  that  Ground  is  as 
much,  or  more  improveable  by  Water  in  Summer 
as  in  Winter,  I  fnall  offer  you  another  Authority, 
which  Ihows  the  high  Value  that  Foreigners  put 
upon  the  Command  of  it  for  enriching  their 
Ground. 

In  Nature  Difplayed ,  Dialogue  of  Meadows,  we 
are  told,  u  That  if  there  is  any  Danger,  occafion- 
41  ed  by  a  fevere  Drought,  left  the  "Grafs  ihould 
“  wither  before  it  be  ripe,  or  be  ftunted  in  it's 
“  Growth,  in  this  Cafe  the  Husbandman  is  wont, 
“  in  thofe  Places  where  there  is  a  Pofftbility  of  do- 
“  ing  it,  to  water  his  Meadows  ;  which  he  effects 
“  by  letting  the  Water  in  upon  them  by  Sluices 
“  from  the  adjoining  River,  or  by  turning  fome 
“  little  Rivulet  out  of  its  natural  Courfe,  and 
“  forcing  it  into  an  artificial  Canal,  made  on  Pur- 
*  pofe  to  receive  it,  the  Banks  of  which  are  raifed 
“  higher  than  the  Level  on  each  Side,  that  the 
“  Water  being  damm’d  up  at  the  End  of  the  Ca- 
4‘  nal  may  fwell  above  its  Brim,  and  then  diffufe 
il  itfelf  over  the  Meadows,  pouring  forth  Moifture 
tl  and  Refreiliment  upon  the  thirfty  Grafs.  In 
fome  Parts  of  the  Country  every  one  fucceeds 
“  in  his  Turn  to  the  Right  of  the  Water,  who 
“r  after  having  employed  it  in  this  Manner  for 
“  his  own  Ufe,  during  the  Space  of  half  an  Hour, 
“  or  perhaps  an  Hour,  he  is  obliged  to  Ihut  up 
“  his  Sluice  or  Drain,  that  it  may  pafs  on  to  ferve 
“  in  like  Manner  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Neigh- 
u  bour.  In  the  Provinces  of  Valencia  and  Anda- 
ki  IllJla9  they  keep  their  Meadows  from  being  parch- 
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«  ed  tip  by  the  exceffive  Heats  they  are  fubjed 
“  to  in  thofe  Places,  by  Means  of  Trenches,  by 
“  which  every  Man  draws  a  Communication  be- 
u  twixt  his  own  Land  and  the  adjacent  River;  and 
ic  when  the  Water  happens  to  be  lower  than  the 
44  Surface  of  their  Meadows,  they  difperfe  it  up- 
il  on  them  with  Scoops  and  hollow  Shovels  out  of 
44  the  Trenches,  infomuch  that  the  River  Xucary 
ec  after  being  laded  out  in  this  ^Manner  for  the 
u  Space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  Leagues,  becomes 
tl  drained  almoft  dry*” 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  advifed  you  how  to  manage 
7 our  Pafture  Grounds,  and  how  to  improve  your 
arable,  both  in  a  Way  which  I  can  fupport*  I  have 
fhown  you  how  to  have  need  foi  little  IVfanurc, 
and  how  to  get  an  immenfe  Quantity  of  it,  which 
will  be  very  good,  on  a  trifling  Expence;  and  that 
vou  may  have  the  lefs  Ufe  for  it,  I  have  like- 
wile  fhown  you  how  to  work  an  excellent  Im“ 
provement  bv  your  Water,  which  has  hitherto 
been  deftrudtive  to  your  Ground.  So  I  conclude, 
wifhing  you  Succefs. 

Memorial  for  the  Honourable  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  Bart,  by  Mr.  Maxwell. 

EMployed  by  Mr.  John  Spelling,  your  Steward, 
I  have  viewed  and  confidered  your  Eitate  at 
Abbey  Holm :  The  Soils  of  that  Part  of  it  in  the 
High  Holm  are  on  the  Water  Sides  a  Loam,  and  in 
the  higher  Grounds  a  Clay.  The  Lo.o  lijli.i  is,  in 
general,  a  Carfe  ;  that  is,  a  Clay  to  Appearance:' 
And  yet,  I  think,  it  cannot  be  properly  cailed  ar.  o. 
riginal  Clay;  for  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  the  Sea 
hath,  in  fome  former  Age,  overflowed  this  Low 
Holm,  and  that,  by  the  Subftde  from  the  Sea  Wa- 
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ter,  this  particular  Kind  of  Soil  is  made  up  of  ex¬ 
ceeding  fine  Particles,  which  mud  be  impregnat¬ 
ed  with  Saif,  and  well  husbanded  produces  weigh¬ 
ty  Crops. 

There  is  no  Difficulty  to  believe,  that  the  Sea 
hath  once  had  Pofleflion  where  the  Low  Holm  now 
is;  for  the  Limits  of  the  Sea  are  not  fixed:  We 
obferve  that  it  takes  from  one  Coafi,  and  leaves  to 
another.  A  Gentleman  who  has  an  Eftate  on  the 
Scots  Side,  betwixt  Scrufel  and  the  Sea,  gains  and 
lofes  Land  in  this  Way  alternately :  He  often  pof- 
fefies  it  for  a  long  Time,  and  it  produces  a  very 
fattening  Grafs  for  Cattle  of  all  Kinds  :  For  Sheep 
it  is  medicinal,  curing  them  of  the  Rot ;  but  then 
the  Sea  repoflefles  itfelf  of  the  whole  or  a  Part  by 
Turns,  and  probably  leaves  Land  elfewhere  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  my  Memorial  for  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  concerning  the  Improvement  of  Lo~ 
cbermofs ,  herewith  publiihed,  it  is  fhown  that  Sol¬ 
way  Frith ,  which  probably  hath  overflowed  your 
Low  Holm ,  has  flowed  (where  that  Mofs  now  is) 
ten  Miles  into  the  Country. 

Loam,  Carfe,  and  Clay,  are  reputed  the  beft 
Soils:  Whether  Mofs,  [Peat-Earth]  would,  if  im* 
proven,  be  as  good  as  any  of  them,  will  be  beft 
known  when  a  full  Improvement  of  that  impru¬ 
dently  neglected  Soil  is  made.  Your  Eftate  at  Ab¬ 
bey  Holm  (except  IVedHohn,  which  fhall  be  here¬ 
in  after  (poke  of)  being  all  either  Carfe,  Clay,  or 
Loam,  of  the  belt  Kinds,  may,  I  believe,  be  un¬ 
proven,  to  produce  as  good  Crops  as  any  Ground 
in  Britain ,  where  the  Weather  is  not  better,  or  the 
Sun’s  Influence  greater. 

If  I  fhould  be  told,  that  the  Ground  does  not 
produce  fuch  Crops,  tho‘  it  is  improven  already, 
being  inclofed,  divided,  and  having  been  plowed, 
and  croped;  for  fuch  is  called  improved  Ground 
in  this  Country:  I  ihould  obferve  and  anfwer,  that 
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inclofing  and  dividing  is  indeed  in  part  an  improve* 
ment;  for  the  Land  is  thereby  made  warmer,  the 
Expence  of  herding  is  faved,  and  Way  is  made  for 
a  greater  and  more  valuable  Improvement,  the  en¬ 
riching  of  the  inclofed  Fields;  but  it  is  not  every 
Sort  of  plowing  and  croping  that  makes  Ground 
better:  No  ;  by  plowing  and  croping,  Farmers  can, 
and  very  often  do,  deftroy  Land.  To  prevent 
which,  I  fee  no  Way  more  probable,  than  the  let¬ 
ting  of  it  only  to  fuch  as  will  covenant,  to  work 
and  crop  it  conform  to  a  certain  Plan  of  Opera¬ 
tions,  to  be  exprefled  in  their  Leafes ;  which  Plan 
may  be  fuch,  as  mull  improve  the  Ground,  and 
prove  highly  advantageous  to  themfelves,  if  well 
executed. 

When  an  Edate  lies  in  different  Places,  has  dif¬ 
ferent  Conveniencies,  is  of  different  Soils,  and 
probably  mult  be  let  to  Farmers  of  different  Ways 
of  thinking,  who  may  have  very  different  Defigns 
in  View,  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  one  Scheme, 
that  they  will  all  go  into,  tho’  good  for  them  all ; 
yet,  I  think,  fome  Help  may  be  offered  to  the 
forming  of  fuch  a  Plan  for  the  Improvement  of 
Ground,  as  any  Farmer,  who  is  rational,  may  be 
brought  into,  by  fhowing  him  how  much  the  Ex¬ 
ecution  of  it  muft  be  for  his  own  Advantage. 

To  this  Purpofe  I  obferve,  ihat  there  is  no  Way 
occurring  to  me,  to  enrich  Ground  while  in  Grafs, 
but  by  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Cattle  that  eat 
it,  or  by  Water,  which  can  be  feldom  obtained,  or 
elfe  by  Manure  of  one  Kind  or  other,  which  of¬ 
ten  cannot  be  got  for  Money;  unlefs  the  Grafs 
be  allowed  to  ror,  which  I  do  not  recommend,  or 
it  be  allowed  to  grow  high,  which  too  few  will 
pra&ife,  that  it  may  feed  the  more  from  the  At- 
mofphere,  and  fo  maintain  the  more  Cattle,  whole 
Dung  and  Urine  will  the  more  enrich  it :  Whereas, 
by  plowing  for  a  Tufficient  Number  of  Times,  by 
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fufficient  Expofures,  and  by  enriching  Crops,  it 
can  be  made  rich  and  fruitful. 

If  this  is  the  Cafe,  methinks  it  is  neceflary  for 
the  Landord  to  bind  the  Farmer,  to  proceed  in 
a  Way  profitable  for  the  Farmer  himfelf-  namely, 
to  fow  always,  with  his  M  Crop  of  Grain,  St.Foin, 
Clover,  or  other  Grafs— feeds,  the  Seeds  of  natural 
Grafs  excepted,  becaufe  they  are  often,  I  fear  al- 
ways,  greatly  mixed  with  the  Seeds  of  Weeds, 
whereof  the  Ground  will  be  poflefled  of  many, 
tho*  all  that  is  poffible  be  done,  to  prevent  the 
putting  any  into  it,  and  to  kill  thofe  that  are  in  it. 
— He  fhould  alfo  be  bound,  for  his  own  Good 
likewife,  to  cut  the  firft  Crop  of  this  Grafs,  for 
the  Reafons  aligned  Page  227. 

All  undemanding  Husbandmen  will  readily  al¬ 
low  that  one.  Acre,  made  fine,  clean,  and  brought 
into  a  Condition  to  give  good  Clover,  will,  if  fow- 
ed  with  the  Seeds  of  it,  give  three  or  four  Times 
as  much  Grafs  as  it  would  do,  if  allowed  to  go 
j  to  natural  Grafs,  and  fo  the  Manure  made  by  it  muff 
be  proportional ;  for  it  will  feed  a  greater  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cattle  in  proportion :  Befides,  Clover  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  to  its  Strength,  is  an  Enricher,  tho* 
fold  and  canied  off  the  Ground,  as  is  ihown 
|  PaSe  234.. 

Here  is  a  great  and  vifible  Advantage  to  the 
Farmer,  and  fo  he  fliould  be  bound  to  fow  it, 
or  fome  other  Grafs-feeds,  as  aforefaid,  the  Ground 
being  fit,  or  made  fit,  to  give  a  good  Crop:  But 
it  is  not  poffible  to  bring  Ground  into  good  Order 
without  curing  it  of  Spoutinefs,  and  freeing  it  of 
any  Stagnation  of  Water,  which  lours  it,  and,  at 
lead:,  weakens  the  Salts  in  all  Manures ^  wherefore 
the  Farmer  ought  to  be  bound  to  drain  his  Ground, 
and  to  keep  his  open  Drains  and  Ditches  clean, 
and  the  Mouths  of  his  covered  Drains  open:  Thefe 
Things  are  likewile  evidently  for  his  own  Profit; 

for, 
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for,  befides  other  Advantages,  the  yearly  Cleanings 
of  his  Ditches  will  afford  him  one  good  Ingredient 

for  his  compounded  Dunghills. 

Wheat,  Rve,  Oats,  Flax,  Barley,  and  others  oi 

that  Kind, rob  and  impovcrifh  Ground;  Peafe,  Beans, 
Potatoes,  Turnips,  Clover,  and  others  of  that  Sort 
are  by  their  Natures,  and  the  Husbandry  necellary 
for  them,  both  Cleaners  and  Enrichers  of  it,  tho 
the  Horfe-hoeing  Husbandry,  which  the  l^wet 
Clafs  of  Farmers'are  unwilling  to  pracTife,  be  not 
gone  into.’  Now,  if  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Flax,  an 
Barley,  are  Robbers  and  Impoverifhers,  and  Veate, 
Beans,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  Clover,  are  Clean¬ 
ers  and  Enrichers  ;  then,  to  hinder  Farmers  from 
dehroying  Ground  by  robbing  Crops,  and  to  e  - 
feffuate  the  Improvement  of  it,  by  a  Method  or 
cropine,  which  muff  be  greatly  profitable  to  tuem° 
felves,  they  fhould  in  all  Cafes  (except  where  Ma¬ 
nure  can  be  got  at  a  very  fmall  Expence)  be  ex- 
prefly  bound  by  their  Leafes,  to  interject  always 
an  enriching  betwixt  every  two  robbing  Crops, 
and  to  confume  the  Fodder  upon  the  Ground,  ot¬ 
to  buy  Dung  to  a  greater  Value  than  the  Fodder 
could  make. 

If  Farmers  were  bound  to  Summer- fallow,  in 
every  finch  Number  of  Years  as  can  be  agreed  on, 
the  Land  would  be  improved,  and  they  would  be 
greatly  profited;  but  then  they  muff  be  bound  to 
plow  it  many  Times  during  the  Fallow,  and  not 
left  at  Liberty  to  plow  it,  perhaps,  only  once  or 
twice,  by  which  they  make  it  worie  than  it  was, 
as  that  Plowing  raifies  Weeds,  which,  dropping 
their  Seeds,  make  it  fouler,  and  as  light  Land  is, 
by  infufficient  Plowing,  made  lighter,  getting 
thereby  more  and  larger  Cavities:  Then,  when 
thefie  or  either  of  thefie  happen,  they  betray  their 
Ignorance,  and  cry  our,  The  Land  is  hurt  by  Fal/ow- 
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ingy  tho’  their  Slothfulnefs,  their  mock  Fallowing, 
is  the  only  Occafion  of  it. 

I  am  forry  that  I  am  forced  to  think,  it  is  only 
by  fuch  Covenants,  that  the  lower  Clafs  of  Far¬ 
mers  will,  at  lead  foon,  be  brought  to  work  by 
reafonable  Rules  •  but,  I  know,  Mr.  Spedding’s  Ca¬ 
pacity  will  enable  him  from  thefe  Hints,  to  form 
proper  Plans  of  Operation,  and  that  his  known  Zeal 
for  your  Interefl  will  excite  him  to  life  his  utmoft 
Endeavours,  to  get  your  Farmers  bound,  in  the 
Leafes  to  be  granted  hereafter,  to  fuch  Covenants 
as  before  mentioned,  with  Improvements  on  what 
I  have  laid. 

I  fear  the  Farmer’s  Curfe,  unlefs  I  pray  fervent¬ 
ly:  As  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  very  well  gifted,  I 
Ihall,  by  and  by,  fupplicate  in  the  Words  of  one 
who  is  ;  the  ingenious  Mr.  Dodfley  in  his  Agricul¬ 
ture.  For  Farmers  will,  probably,  cry  out,  What? 
the  Man  is  for  laying  an  Egyptian  Burden  upon  u s9 
Burdens  greater  than  we  are  able  to  bear  ! 

To  deprefs  the  Spirit  of  Farmers,  efpecially  of 
fuch  of  them  as  are  willing  to  become  bound  to 
improve,  would  be  highly  unreafonable;  yea,  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Community;  for  Ikilful 
and  induftrious  Farmers  are  the  mod;  neceflary  and 
ufeful  Members  of  it.  I  therefore  beg  you  to  let 
them  have  long  Leafes,  moderate  Rents,  and  to 
fuch  of  them  as  may  not  be  fufficiently  able,  lend 
Money,  that  they  may  have  Ability,  and  go  on  with 
Spirit,  if  you  are  fatisfied  that  they  are  honed:  and 
induftrious.  Now,  pray  hear  me  in  the  Words  of 
Mr.  Dodfley  : 

O  ye,  whom  Fortune  in  her  {liken  Robe 
Enwraps  benign;  whom  Plenty’s  bounteous  Hand 
Hath  favour’d  with  Diftinction  :  O  look  down, 
With  Smiles  indulgent,  on  his  newDefigns; 
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Aifift  his  ufeful  Works,  facilitate 
His  honeft  Aims,  nor  in  Exaction’s  Gripe 
Enthral  th’  endeavouring  Swain.  Think  not  his 
Toils 

Were  meant  alone  to  fofter  you  in  Eafe 
Ar  c  pamper’d  Indolence:  nor  grudge  the  Meed, 
Which  Heaven  in  Mercy  gives  to  chear  the  Hand, 
The  labouring  Hand  of  ufeful  Induftry. 

Be  yours  the  Joy  to  propagate  Content; 

With  bounteous  Heaven  co-operate  and  reward 
The  poor  man’s  Toil,  whence  all  your  Riches 
fpring. 

As  in  a  Garden  the  enlivening  Air 
Is  fill’d  with  Odours,  drawn  from  thofe  fair  Flowers 
Which  by  its  Influence  rife:  So  in  his  Bread; 
Benevolent,  who  gives  the  Swains  to  thrive, 
Refle&ed  live  the  Joys  his  Virtues  lent. 

This  Petition  I  would  have  omitted,  if  I  did  not 
think  the  Power  of  it  may  have  Influence  on  o- 
thers ;  as  I  intend  to  publifh  this,  with  other  Me¬ 
morials  I  have  wrote  for  Gentlemen  of  Diftincftion* 
If  your  Chara&er  is  juft,  no  Man  was  ever  enthral¬ 
led  by  you  in  Exa&ion’s  Gripe  ;  but  the  Joys  your 
Virtues  have  lent,  muft  live  reflected  in  your  bene¬ 
volent  Bread; . 

IVedhoUn  is  almoft  totally  a  deep  fpungy  Mofs 
or  Peat  Earth  ;  the  fame,  without  any  material  Dif¬ 
ference,  as  Lochermofs  forementioned  :  And,  hav¬ 
ing  in  my  Eftay  on  the  Nature,  Qualities,  and  dif¬ 
ferent  Methods  of  improving  Mofs,  and  in  my  Me¬ 
morial  concerning  Lochermofs ,  fpoken  of  this  Soil, 
and  both  thefe  Pay  ers,  with  my  later  Obfervations 
concerning  it,  being  herewith  publilhed,  I  refer 
to  them. 

if  I  ftiould  fpeak  of  the  Management  of  your 
Grounds  near  Whitehaven  unleafed,  all  I  could  fay, 

would 
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would  neceflarily  end  in  the  Commendation  of  Mr 
^ding,  a  Gentleman  who  deferves  to  be  efteerm 
ed,  by  the  Town  and  Country,  in  which  he  lives, 
for  the  many  and  great  Services  he  has  chearfuliy 
done  them  in  obedience  to  your  Commands. 

Your  Uplands  about  St,  Bees,  and  betwixt  it 
and  Whitehaven,  want  draining  in  many  Paris 
which  Mr.  Spedding,  by  what  he  has  done  in  that 
Way,  mows  he  knows  well  how  to  dire#.  They 
are  greatly  troubled  with  Whins ;  to  get  free  of 
which,  follow  the  Diretftions  given  Page  1 07. 

Your  Low-lands  betwixt  Whitehaven  and  St.  Bees 
are  drained,  or  a-draining  with  Judgment:  and 
where  they  are  Peat  Ground,  as  the  greateft  Part 
of  them  is,  the  Husbandry  of  them  thereafter 
is  directed  in  my  aforefaid  Eflay  on  Mofs. 

High  W rae,  Low  Wrae,  and  Wedacre-Hall \  may 
be  tmproven  by  covenanting  with  the  Tenants 
as  before  propofed.  During  the  Currency  of 
their  Leafes,  they  may  perhaps  be  fo  foolifh,  and 
injurious  to  their  own  Intereft,  as  not  eafily  to 
comply  to  it :  If  they  are  backward,  I  humbly 
think  it  is  for  your  Intereft,  and  the  Good  of  th? 
Country,  to  encourage  them  fome  Way  or  other 
into  a  Compliance  ;  which  if  they  inflexibly  re- 
fule,  it  will  certainly  be  juft  and  commendable 
to  make  them  feel  your  Difpleafure. 

Moorfide  Park,  and  Moorfide  low  Ground,  are 
leparately  inclofed,  but  nowhere  divided  within 
themfelves.  They  have  not  a  Houfe  on  either 

vn  !hem?  but  are  exceedingly  improveable.  The 
Way  to  improve  them  is,  to  build  Houfes  on  them, 
to  divide  them,  and  to  drain  the  Ground,  and  then 
the  paring  and  burning  Husbandry  is  proper  for 
t  e  greateft  Part,  which  is  now  covered  with  Heath, 
here  called  Ling ;  thereafter  the  laying  down  the 
Ground,  Field  after  Field,  when  it  is  in  Heart, 
and  is  mellowed,  with  Grafs  from  Grafs  Seeds  fown, 

will 
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will  work  a  very  great  Improvement  on  the  heathy 
Part:  The  reft  ought  to  be  broke  up  by  a  well 
ordered  Summer-fallow,  and  before  the  Ground 
is  exhaufted  with  Corns,  ftiould  be  laid  down  with 
Grafs  Seeds  as  aforefaid. 


LETTER  to  Gabriel  Griffith  of  Wi- 
dop,  Efq ;  Merchant  in  Whitehaven,  by  Mr. 

Maxwell. 


SIR, 

IN  Compliance  with  your  Defire,  I  lhall  give 
vou  my  Opinion  concerning  the  Improvement 
of  your  Company  Farm  near  Egennont;  for  I  have 
considered  the  Nature  of  the  Soil :  The  Staple, 
or  upper  Stratum  of  it,  lying  on  a  ftrong  Grave  , 
is  warm  and  kindly,  -tho’  light  and  (hallow.  \<m 
fee  Whins,  Broom,  Briers,  Bramble,  Ferns,  &c.  na¬ 
tural  to  that  Soil,  ftrive  to  overcome  it  ;  it  is 
therefore  neceffary  that  the  Plow  be  employed,  to 
prevent  the  thriving  of  that  Trumpery,  which  ex- 
haufts  the  Strength  and  Spirit  of  your  Land  and 
renders  your  Grafs  and  fucceeding  Crops  of  Corn 

of  fmall  Value.  . , 

When  I  confider  that  you  told  me  you  would 

be  fatisfied,  if  the  whole  Farm,  containing  a- 
bout  feventy  Acres  arable,  could  be  brought  in¬ 
to  a  Condition  of  maintaining  about  thirteen  or 
fourteen  Horfes,  fo  many  being  neceflary  for  your 
Iron  Work,  and  the  labouring  of  the  Ground ;  1 
cannot  fay,  you  are  immoderate.  I  lhall  therefore 
trv  if  I  can  put  you  upon  a  Method,  whereby  your 
Delire  lhall  be  more  than  fatisfied.  Surely  you 
will  not  complain,  tho’  you  alfo,  by  your  Crops, 
be  enabled  to  pay  the  Rent,  the  Farm-Servants, 
and  a  Bottle  when  we  meet :  I  lhall  endeavoui  to. 

deferve  it.  j  can- 
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I  cannot  eafily,  your  Soil  being  confidered,  point 
out  a  Iefs  laborious,  fimpler,  and  better  Way,  and 
a  Way  to  get  more  Profit  fo  foon  and  fo  cheap, 
than  to  exclude  natural  Grafs,  and  to  low  one  fourth 
of  the  leventy  Acres  with  Oats,  another  Fourth 
thereof  with  Peafe  Town  under  Fur,  that  is,  on  the 
Stubble,  and  to  plow  them  down  with  a  light  Fur - 
another  Fourth,  being  your  richefb  Ground,  with 
Bear,  or,  to  make  hirer  Work,  with  Oats  and  the 
great  Clover  Seeds,  without  any  other  Clover  or 
Rye-grafs  Seeds ;  and  to  Summer-fallow  the  re¬ 
maining  Fourth,  giving  it  at  leaft  three  Blowings  in 
Summer  and  Beginning  of  Harveft,  and  another 
in  the  Spring,  with  Harrowings  between  them  * 
Thefe  for  your  firft  Year’s  Labour  and  Crop. 

For  your  fecond,  lay  all  the  Dung  you  may* 
have,  or  can  get  at  a  moderate  Expence,  on  your 
fallowed  Ground  :  Sow  fuch  a  Part  of  it  with 
Bear,  as  you  may  judge  to  be  in  Condition  for  that 
Grain,  and  the  rc it  of  it  with  Oats,  and  fo w  great 
Clover  Seeds  on  the  whole  of  this  Fourth,-  from  the 
Fourth  that  was  fown  with  Clover  Seeds,  cut  Clo¬ 
ver  for  feeding  your  Horfes,  and  Cows,  if  you  have 
any,  in  the  Houfe,  giving  your  Cows,  left  they 
fwell  and  die,  very  fparingly  of  it  at  the  firft,  and 
make  Hay  of  the  Remainder,  of  both  the  firft  and 
fecond  Crops  ;  I  mean  the  firft  and  fecond  Crops 
in  one  ana  the  fame  hear*  tear  not  the  Charge 
of  cutting  and  carrying,-  you  will  find,  if  yore 
make  a  juft  Obfervacion,  that  you  will  thus  have 
as  mucn  more  ufeful  Grafs  as  will  more  than  pay 
three  limes  the  Expence  thereof,  though  the 
Diftance  was  greater  than  it  is ;  On  the  fourth 
that  was  fown  with  Oats  without  Clover  Seeds, 
fow  Peafe  in  Manner  before  directed;  and  on  the 
remaining  F ourth,  where  the  Peafe  grew,  fow  Beag, 
or  Oats,  with  Clover  Seeds,  as,  by  the  Peafe,  you 

a  q  win 
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will  be  able  to  judge,  whether  the  Ground  is  in 
Condition  to  bring  the  one  or  the  other  Crop. 

For  your  third  Year’s  Crop,  low  Bear  or  Oats, 
with  Clover  Seeds  where  the  Peafe  grew  ;  Peafe, 
fown  as  aforefaid, , where  the  Oats  fowed  without 
Clover  were,  Oats  where  the  Clover  grew,  and 
ufe  the  Clover  on  the  remaining  Fourth,  as  be¬ 
fore  dire&ed,  and  To  go  on  yearly,  lowing  Oats 
after  Clover,  Peafe  after  Oats,  and  Bear  or  Oats 
with  Clover  Seeds  after  Peafe  ;  the  Clover  to  be  Bill 
ufed  as  aforefaid  ;  that  is,  by  cutting  it  twice  in  one 
Year  for  Hay,  and  fpending  Green  in  the  Houfe  r 
Lay,  and  fpread  on  your  Clover  Ground,  all 
your  Dung,  immediately  after  cutting  the  firft: 
Crop,  giving  always  more^Plowings  than  one  to  the 
Ground  where  the  Grain  and  Clover  Seeds  are  to  be 
fown  :  But  your  Horfe  Dung  being  hot,  will  prove 
the  more  proper  Manure  for  your  warm  Soil,  if  it 
is  compounded,  as  I  in  my  Memorial  advifed  you, 
with  Clay  or  other  ftrong  Earth.  The  Manure 
will  force  the  fecond  Crop  to  be  very  ftrong ;  the 
Growth  whereof  will  prevent  the  Exhalation  of 
the  juices  of  your  Manure,  and  the  Clover  and  it 
will  jointly  enrich  the  Earth,  rotting  the  Surface 
of  it,  and  impregnating  it;  or  you  may  lay  your 
Manure  on  the  young  Clover,  after  cutting  the  Corn, 
which  will  nourifh  both  the  firft  and  the  fecond 
Crops  of  your  Clover,  and  alfo  anfwer  the  other 
Ends  aforefaid  ;  or  elfe  you  may  ufe  Part  of  it  in 
the  one,  and  Part  of  it  in  the  other  Way. 

Which  Way  can  your  Dung  be  ufed  more  pro¬ 
fitably?  Which  Way  can  you  draw  greater  Profit 
from  your  Ground,  with  no  greater  Trouble  or 
Expence?  Will  not  two  good  Horfes,  and  one  good 
Servant,  plow,  fow,  and  harrow  fifty-two  Acres 
and  a  Half  of  your  light  dry  Ground  ?  and  may 
you  not  reafonably  expect  that,  according  to  this 
Management,  the  Crop  of  every  Acre  of  your  fe- 
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verity  will,  one  with  another,  be  worth  fifty  Shil¬ 
lings,  or  three  Pounds,  or  more  ?  Will  you  then 
have  Reafon  to  fear  the  Want  of  Provifions  for  your 
Horfes  ?  Will  you  be  troubled  with  Whins  or  Broom, 
&c,f  And  which,  in  my  Opinion,  makes  this 
Plan  far  the  more  valuable,  will  your  Land  ever 
grow  poorer  ?  or  rather,  mull  it  not  grow  richer, 
even  with  the  Adidance  only  of  the  Dung  you 
mud  make  with  your  Horfes,  if  this  Plan  is  invari¬ 
ably  purfued  ?  For,  if  the  one  Crop  impoverifh 
it,  will  not  the  immediately  fucceeding  as  much 
enrich  it  ?  will  not  your  Dung  calf  the  Balance 
on  the  dehred  Side  ?  and  will  not  the  Confequences 
of  fuch  Balances  repeated,  and  again  repeated, 
have  an  excellent  Effect  ?  That  is,  muft  not  your 
Ground  foon  grow  rich,  and  dill  growr  richer,  while 
the  Plan  is  without  Variation  followed  forth?  But, 
though  your  Ground  fhould  grow  poorer,  may  you 
not,  out  of  your  Profits,  purchafe  fome  Dung?  or, 
if  you  cannot  get  it  cheap  at  a  convenient  Didance, 
cannot  you  plow  in  a  lecond  Crop  of  Clover,  as 
often  as  you  obferve  that  the  Balance  is  not  as 
you  would  have  it  ?  But  that  cannot  happen,  as 
the  Trumpery  fore- mentioned  and  the  Weeds, 
thefe  Robbers,  who  generally  darve  and  ruin 
Crops,  muft  be  dedroyed,  at  lead  incapacitated  to 
compete  with  yours.  1  have  been  very  obfervant, 
and  can  fee  little  Ground  in  all  my  Travels  that 
I  can  fufpefl  to  wrant  Strength  to  produce  a  good 
Crop,  if  it  were  fully  drained,  made  fine  by 
Flowings,  and  freed  from  Weeds  :  I  am  quite  fa- 
tisfied  that  Weeds  themfelves  take  more  Strength 
from  Britifb  Ground,  bolides  the  other  Mifchiefs 
they  do,  than  all  the  Dung  in  Britain  gives  it. 

1  thought  to  have  thus  left  the  Subject  ;  bur, 
confidcring  the  Refpeid  1  have  for  your  Company, 
and  the  Duty  I  owe  to  you,  I  fhall  not  yet  drop 
it,  but  look  back,  and  re-confider  what  I  have 
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laid  :  For  I  guefs,  were  I  with  you  when  you  read 
what  I  have  wrote,  I  Ihould  hear  you  railing  Ob¬ 
jections  ;  as  I  know  you  are  cautious  and  care¬ 
ful,  and  that  you  want^to  be  fully  fatisfied  of 
the  Reafons  for,  and  Practicablenefs  of  every  Thing 
you  are  concerned  in. 

You  will  probably  fay,  he  advifes  to  plow  up 
all  the  Ground  the  very  fird  Year  ;  but  what  fliall 
be  done  for  Grafs  for  the  Horfes  thro’  Summer, 
and  until  after  Harveft  ?  The  Anfwer  is,  Take  a 
Grafs  Field  from  Mr.  How,  or  where  3*ou  mod 
conveniently  can  ;  for  if  the  Plan  is  profitable, 
the  fooner  you  get  into  it,  the  greater  will  your 
Advantage  be  :  Good  Things  are  leidom  bed  done 
by  Halves.  He  alfo  advifes  to  fow  the  great  Clo¬ 
ver  Seeds  only,  without  any  other  Clover  or  Rye- 
grafs  Seeds  :  But  would  not  the  Hay  be  finer,  if 
they  were  fowp  alfo?  and  tho?  they  were,  will 
not  the  Hay  of  the  fecond  Crop  make  foul  Feed¬ 
ing  ? 

I  acknowledge  the  fird  Crop  would  be  the  finer  ,* 
but  it  is  Quantity,  and  Strength  of  Food,  that  you 
want  for  your  labouring  Horfes  :  The  great  Clo¬ 
ver  makes  by  much  the  weightieft  Crops ;  the 
Hay  of  it  is  firong  Food;  the  Foulnefs  of  it  can¬ 
not  affecd  them  ;  their  Work  will  prevent  any  bad 
Effeds  it  could  have ;  but  you  fhall  be  Ihown 
how  to  make  it  fine  enough. 

The  Matter  to  be  mod  confidered  by  you  is, 
What  are  their  different  Effeds  to  the  Ground  ? 
Rye-grafs  is  an  Impoveriflier  and  Fouler;  the  great 
Clover  is  a  Cleaner  and  Enricher  of  it  ;  and 
the  fmall  Clovers  come  not  to  their  Strength,  till 
they  have  been  Years  on  it ;  and  by  the  Plan,  you 
fee  the  Clover  Ground  is  to  be  plowed,  after  be¬ 
ing  cropped  with  it  for  one  Year  only,  the  Rea¬ 
fons  whereof  are  many  and  powerful :  Some  of 
them  are ; 
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If  the  Ground  was  continued  longer  in  Grafs, 
I  and  efpeciarlly  if  it  was  paftured,  the  Whins,  Broom* 
1  &c.  would  prevent  the  Growth  of  much  of  it* 
i  and  exhauft  the  Subftance  of  the  Land  :  The  mow¬ 
ing  would  indeed  hinder  them  to  grow  high,  but 
would,  I  fear,  occafion  them  to  grow  the  broader, 
and  to  overfpread  the  Ground  the  more.  The  great 
l  Clover  is  the  greater  Cleaner  and  Enricher,  if  it 
]  is  allowed  to  Hand  no  longer  than  one  Year;  for 
i  if  continued,  the  Particles  of  the  Earth  coaief- 
j  *he  Weeds  and  natural  Grafs  prevail ;  it 

!  ftarves,  and  then  dies  away,  by  which  the  La%d 
I  becomes  barren  and  foul :  Whereas,  when  the 
1  Method  propofed  is  purfued,  the  Ground  is  en* 
nched,  it  having  little  Time  to  until  itfelf,  the  na- 
tuial  Grafs  to  take  Place,  or  the  Weeds  to  ftrenoth- 
.  en  theit  Roots ;  and  few  or  their  Seeds  ripen^ 

;  when  it  is  cut  as  aforefaid,  Clover  being  an  early 
’  Plant.  Befides,  the  Roots  of  it  are  fulled:  of  Juice 
\  fit fb  Y ear  of  cutting,  and  when  a  Stop  is  then 
I  Put  t0  ns  Growth  by  plowing  the  Ground,  the 
'  Water  entering  the  Cut,  the  Roots  rot  quickly,  and 
raife  a  fudden  and  ffrong  Fermentation,  which 
1  opens,  divides,  and  enriches  the  Soil,  more  than 
I  ?hefe  Roots  can  do  when  grown  hard,  dry,  and 
I  julcelefs,  being  allowed  to  grow  for  three  Years 
|  CroPs  or  upwards,  as  in  the  common  Method. 

You  will  probably  Rill  object  and  fay, What?  will  I 
j  pl°wmy  Ground,  when  I  can  get  rich  Crops  for  two 
:  fears  more,  without  either  plowing  or  Rowing  ? 

'  No  ;  this  would  be  an  unneceflary  Labour  and  Ex¬ 
pence.  Not  unneceflary,  fay  I,  becaufe  the  Me- 
tnod  piopoiod  appears  evidently  to  be  profitable 
highly  profitable.  What  is  the  Expence  of  Seed  ? 
Three  or  four  Shillings  per  Acre.  Why  defiroy 
or  confound  a  rational  Plan  for  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing  ?  Surely  you  will  not  be  wilfully  blind 
to  your  own  Intereft,  and  led  by  C 11  ft om  'again ft 
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Reafon  :  But,  why  Paid  I  Cuftom  ?  for  fuch  is  on¬ 
ly  the  Cuftom  of  the  Ignorant,  or  inflexibly  ob- 
ftinate.  The  Practice  of  all  the  good  Clover 
Husbandmen  in  Britain  is  fuitable  to  the  Method 
I  have  propofed  for  you  ;  only,  lome  of  them 
cut  the  fecond  Crop  for  Hay,  others  of  them  ufe 
It  for  Pafture  ;  do  you  either  of  thofe  Ways  you 
will ;  But,  methinks,  I  could  give  Reafons  incon- 
teftable,  Blowing  the  fir  ft  to  be  the  mod  profit¬ 
able,  if  my  Letter  was  not  f welling  immoderate¬ 
ly  .  or  rather,  if  I  did  not  think  they  would  occur, 
after  what  you  have  heard. 

I  forefee  another  Obje&ion  you  will  probably 
make :  Why  am  I  confined  to  Oats,  Bear,  and 
Pea fe  ?  Is  not  the  Land  by  its  Nature  fit  for  Rye 
and  Turnips  ?  Did  he  not  fee  very  good  Turnips 
belonging  to  Mr.  How ,  growing  on  a  Field  almoft 
adjoining,  and  of  the  fame  Quality  with  my  Ground? 

I  grant  The  Alledgeance;  but  I  fuit  the  Husbandry 
I  direct,  as  near'as  I  juftly  can,  to  the  Wants  or 
Demands  of  my  Friends  or  Employers  made  known 
to  me.  You  may  very  properly  low  Rye  after 
Clover  in  place  of  Oats,  and  Turnips  after  Rye, 
or  Oats  inftead  of  Peafe  :  But,  will  Turnips 
feed  your  Horfes  as  well  as  Peafe  Straw  and  > 
Peafe  ?  Or,  will  Rye  Straw  and  Rye  feed  them 
as  well  as  Oat  Straw  and  Oats  ?  The  Charge  given. 
hY  you  to  me  was,  to  make  Provifion  for  your 
Horfes,  and  I  think  I  have  done  it.  Now,  having 
exonered  myfelf,  1  fhall  fhow  you  how  to  make 
more  of  your  Clover  Field  than  the  Value  of  the: 
Clover,  even  while  it  is  growing. 

Mix  the  Seeds  of  Weld  with  your  Clover  Seeds, 
and  fovv  them  together  ;  or,  as  you  think  beft,  fow.. 
them  feparately,  as  Rye-grafs  and  Clover  Seeds 
are  fown,  and  you  will  have  both  a  Crop  of  Weld, 
and  of  Clover,  in  one  and  the  fame  Year.  This  is 
an  old  Improvement  renewed,  and  pra&ifed  in 

forne 
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Tome  Parts  of  England.  Hear  what  Mr.  B/yth,  in 
his  Englijh  Improver  improved ,  faid  of  Weld  more 
than  a  hundred  Years  fince,  and  obferve  how  fit 
your  Ground  is,  by  his  Account,  for  this  Plant. 

“  It  being,  Jays  he ,  a  rich  Dyer’s  Commodity, 
“  beareth  a  long,  narrow,  greenifh,  yellow  Leaf, 
“  and  bringeth  furth  a  yellow  Flower,  which  runs 
“  to  a  fmall  Seed,  far  fmaller  than  Muftard  Seed  ^ 
“  it  is  very  thick  fet  with  Seed  :  Pliny  calls  it 
“  Lutea ,  but  Virgil  calls  it  Lutum,  which  in  our 
u  Englijh  is  IV e/d,  or  Dyers  IVeed.  It  flouriffieth. 
il  in  June  and  July  :  It  in  many  Places  groweth 
“  ofitfelf,  and  is  of  very  great  Ufe  ,*  and  confi- 
“  dering  the  eafy  Charge  of  railing  it,  and  the 
“  Badnels  of  the  Land  on  which  it  will  grow,  is 
6t  of  an  incomparable  Advantage. 

“  Firft,  It  will  grow  on  very  indifferent  Land, 
“  not  worth  above  ten  Groats,  or  half  a  Crown 
“  per  Acre  :  Yea,  as  fome  affirm,  the  verieft  hilly, 
<l  barren,  chalky,  light  Land,  not  worth  twelve 
“  Pence  per  Acre,  will  carry  it,  and  bear  it  to  very 
“  goodPurpofe.  But  untofo  barren  Lands  I  ffiall  not 
“  give  Encouragement,  unlefs  where  there  is  little 
“  or  none  better;  but  any  indifferent  Land,  if  it 
“  be  of  a  dry,  warm  Nature,  will  do  very  well. 

“  Secondly ,  It  will  coff  little  in  the  managing ; 
u  for  it  requires  no  Tillage  at  all,  no  harrowing, 
u  being  to  be  fowed,  when  and  where  you  low 
“  your  Barley  or  Oats  upon  that  Husbandry,  with- 
“  out  any  Addition,  unlefs  you  draw  a  Bruffi  over 
*l  it,  or  a  Roll,  either  of  which  is  fufficient  to  co- 
u  ver  it :  The  difficulceft  Piece  in  the  managing 
“  hereof  is  the  very  fowing  of  it,  that  is,  that  it 
€i  may  be  fown  even  ;  for  the  Seed  being  lo  very 
u  fmall,  will  require  both  Skill  and  an  even  Hand 
u  to  fcatter  it :  Some  fow  it,  by  taking  it  with  one 
u  Finger  and  the  Thumb,  others  with  the  two 
“  Fore-fingers  and  theThumb;  but  neitherof  thefe 
il  do  I  affect  as  the  bed  Way,  becaule  they  cannot 

“  fpread 
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«  fpread  it  fo  well  as  they  may  with  their  whole 
“  Hand :  I  therefore  prefcribe  a  Mixture  with 
«  Allies,  Lime,  fine  Earth,  or  fome  fuch  Thing 
“  as  will  bell  fnit  with  the  Weight  of  the  Seed  ; 
“  for  if  you  could  find  out  that  which  agreed  both 
“  in  Weight  and  Bignefs,  then  out  of  all  Quedion 
“  none  to  that  to  low  it  withal* 

“  A  Gallon  of  this  Seed  will  fow  an  Acre,  which 
“  had  Need,  to  every  Quart  of  Seed,  to  have  two 
«  Gallons  of  fome  of  the  aforefaid,  and  it  muff 
“  be  often  Birred  together,  led  the  Seed  fink  to 
«  the  Bottom,  and  fo  that  Part  fow  thicker  than 
“  the  other,  and  then  cad  it  out  at  Arm’s  End,  at 
tc  as  good  and  even  Compals  as  podibly  you  can. 
“  This  Seed,  thus  fowed,  may  grow  up  among 
“  the  Corn,  and  yet  do  no  Prejudice  ;  becaufe  it 
“  groweth  not  fad  the  fil'd  Summer ;  but  after 
«  “he  Corn  is  cut,  it  mud  be  preferved,  and  the 
“  next  Summer  you  fliall  receive,  through  God’s 
“  Blelfing,  a  comfortable  Crop. 

“  You  mud  be  exceeding  curious  of  the  Ripen- 
“  ing  of  it :  If  you  let  it  grow  too  long,  your 
“  Seed  will  fall  out;  if  not  long  enough,  your 
.<  Seed  will  not  be  perf'eA,  nor  your  Stalk  neither  ; 

and  therefore  oblerve  both  the  Turning  of  the 
“  Seed,  and  the  Ripening  of  the  Stalk,  for  I  can* 
“  not  tell  you  which  of  either  will  admit  of  a 
“  Difpenfation  and  as  foon  as  ever  you  perceive 
“  it  near  up  to  perfeft  Ripenels,  you  mud  down 
11  with  it,  that  is,  pull  it  as  you  do  Flax,  by  Hand- 
«  fuls,  and  fet  it  up  to  dry  in  little  Stilches  or 
«  Stitches,  until  both  Seed  and  Stalk  be  dry,  and 
«  fo  keep  it,  as  you  fee  Caufe,  for  a  good  Market  ; 
“  for  it  is  to  be  fold  lor  the  Dyers  Ufe,  who  will 
“  fometimes  give  a  very  good  Price,  but  at  all 
“  Times  fufficient  Profit,  and  go  far  to  buy  it, 
“  from  forty  Shillings  an  Acre,  to  ten  or  twelve 

“  Pounds  an  Acre;  fome  fay  more.-  ^ou  may 

“  barn 
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u  barn  it  up,  and  keep  it  and  the  Seed  together 
“  till  March. ,  and  then  you  may  get  out  the  Seed, 
“  by  Hlhing  or  whipping  it  furth  upon  a  Board  or 
“  Door,  which  referve  for  Seed:  The  Seed  is  of 
“  good  Value,  fometimes  worth  twenty  Shillings 
a  Buffiel,  fometimes  ten,  and  fometimes  more 
“  or  lefs,  as  the  Markets  rife  and  fall :  It  coioureth 
the  bright  yellow  and  the  Lemon  Colours  :  The 
“  Stalk  and  Root  are  both  ufeful,  and  mud:  go  to- 
u  gether  to  the  Dyer.” 

Here  a  Queftion,  in  Part  already  anfwered  by 
Mi.  Blyth ,  arifes,  and  an  Objection  may  be  made. 
Does  the  Weld  and  Clover  become  ripe  at  the  fame 
l  ime?  The  Anfwer  is.  According  to  my  Informa¬ 
tion,  they  do,  if  their  Seeds  be  fown  on  the 
fame  Ground,  and  at  the  fame  Time.  The  Clo¬ 
ver  will,  indeed,  be  trampled,  while  the  Weld  is 
a-pulling:  This,  I  own,  mud:  make  the  clean  cut— 

I  nnS  riie  Clover  the  more  difficult :  Bur,  as  the 
I  Clover  is  to  be  cut  immediately  after  the  Weld  is 
pulled,  in  how  fmall  a  Degree  does  this  balance 
the  Value  of  the  great  Quantity  of  Weld,  that 
may  be  prefumed  to  grow,  without  ledening  the 
Clover  mucti ;  a  Value  far  above  the  higheft  Worth 
or  all  tne  Clover  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  grow,  tho* 
there  was  no  Weld  amongft  it  ? 

If  you  ffiall  fay,  Why  then  fhould  not  I  fow,  in— 
dead  of  Clover,  the  full  Fourth  of  my  Ground  with 
Weld,  f nee  his  fo  profitable?  I  anfwer,  YourHor- 
fes  would  not,  I  am  afraid,  eat  Weld;  you  mud: 
have  them,  and  Provifions  for  their  Maintenance ; 
Moreover,  I  fufped  greatly  that  his  a  Robber  of 
*  tlle.  Ground,  and  Clover  is  known  to  be  both  art 
Imi<  her  and  a  Cleaner,  and  fo  the  Strength  of  the 
Flan ,  which  lies  inputting  always  an  enriching 
and  cleaning  Crop  immediately  after  an  impoverilM 
j  would  be  broke,  and  it  would  be 

dilabled  from  executing-  its  proper  office,  The  put* 
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ting  the  Ground  into ,  and  keeping  it  in  good  Heart  w if h 
little  Dung  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth  would  be 
weakened,  the  Weeds  would  prevail,  and  all  the 
Dung  you  could  make,  or  could,  I  fear,  purchafe 
at  a  moderate  Expence,  would  be  inlufficient  to 
bring  your  Ground  into,  or  keep  it  in  a  Condition, 
to  give  you  even  tolerable  Crops,  if  you  pioceed- 
ed  in  that  Manner;  efpecially  as  the  Weeds  would 
alfo  rob  your  Plants  of  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Dung  :  Moreover,  Why  do  the  be  ft 
Husbandmen  often  low  Peafe  and  Beans  mixed  ? 
Is  it  not,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  certain  if  the  Soil 
and  the  Seafon  will  prove  equally  friendly  to  both? 
The  one  may  therefore  not  thrive,  the  other  may  v 
and  fo  ’tis  Purely  prudent  for  them  to  take  two 
Chances  rather  than  one:  Is  it  not  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon,  that  they  frequently  fow  Wheat  and  Rye  mix¬ 
ed  ?  And  is  it  not  reafonable  for  you  to  be  equally 
cautious,  ffudious,  and  careful,  to  fecure  Crops  to 
yourfelf  by  the  like  Prudence  ?  You  will  poflibly 
fay,  they  have  another  Reafon,  The  Beans  will 
Pup  port  the  Peafe,  if  they  are  rank. .  1  fay,  your 
Weld  will  fupport  your  Clover,  if  it  is  ilrong.  If 
Scruples  ftill  remain,  try  Conclufions.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner,  and  fatisfy  yourfelf  in  the  mod 
convincing  Way. 

Sow  neither  Clover  nor  Weld  Seeds  on  one  Ridge 
of  a  Field;  fow  Clover  Seeds  without  Weld  Seeds 
on  another,  and  on  a  Third  fow  both  Clo\ei  and 
Weld  Seeds,  and  fo  through  the  whole  Field.  If 
the  Crop  on  the  Clover  Ridges  is  far  more  valuable 
than  the  Crop  on  the  natural  Grafs  Ridges  -  and  if 
the  Crop  on  the  Weld  and  Clover  Ridges  far  exceeds 
the  Value  of  the  Crop  on  the  Clover  Ridges,  will 
you  not  then  be  convinced?  And  that  it  will  be  fo, 
if  your  Seeds  are  good,  and  your  Husbandry  pro¬ 
per,  I  am  fully  perfuaded;  unlefs  you  let  Bealls 

into  the  Field  to  deftroy  your  Weld  and  Clover. 

The 
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The  natural  Grafs,  being  a  Native  of  the  Soil, 
can  fuffer  Ufage  which  will  kill  them;  tho’  it  only 
be  wounded,  they  will  be  at  lead  hunted. 

Strange!  That  I  Jfhould  be  obliged  to  fight  Bat¬ 
tles  for  Clover  almofl  every  where  in  your  Coun* 
try  :  I  have  been  ordered  by  fome  not  to  mention 
it  in  my  Memorials  to  them,  for  which  Reafon  f 
publifh  none  of  thefe.  Many  will  perfift  in  the 
erroneous  Opinion,  that  natural  Grafs  is  the  more 
valuable  Crop,  and  aifo  kindlier  to  the  Ground.  I 
do  not  mention  you  as  one  of  the  obftinately  in¬ 
credulous.  No ;  your  Reafon  obliges  you  to  hear 
|  Rcalon,  and  to  yield  to  the  Force  of  it:  Every 
Man  has  not  luch  a  Share  of  it;  few  will  give  k 
fo  fair  Play:  Weak:  Underflandings  yield  fillily  to 
Cuftom  and  Prejudice,  and  are  led,  as  in  Chains,  by 
them. 

I  have  heard  Guflom  called  a  fecond  Nature  :  The 
!  Power  of  it,  methinks,  fupports  the  Propriety  of 
3  the  Exprefhon ;  and  what  is  flronger  than  Prejudice! 
The  force  of  Truth  itfelf,  prevails  againft  it  with 
she  Judicious  only:  So  powerful  and  commanding 
are  they,  that  I  have  fome  Doubts,  if  I  fhould  have 
J  been  able,  without  Aid,  to  have  profelyted  e- 
I  ven  Mr  •Griffith:  It  was,  therefore,  lucky  you 
are.  inquifltive  ;  for  by  your  Advice  from  London,, 
which  you  flowed  me,  you  are  informed  that  even 
tne  fm all  white  Clover,  which  on  the  fame  Ground 
bears  commonly  but  about  half  the  Burden  of  the 
great,  is  far  preferable  to  natural  Grafs  in  all  Re- 
ipecls.  The  honourable  and  ingenious  Gentle¬ 
man  s  Words  are,  It  carries 9  to  my  Knowledge ,  four 
,  Stones,  where  the  natural  Grafs  will  hut  carry  one  • 
And  by  your  other  Advice  from  the  South ,  you 
aie  told,  That  the  great  Clover  is  the  frongcf ,  bejl 
food,  and  hath  been  the  Means  of  improving  Land 
more  than  any  Grafs.  Thefe,  with  what  f  have 
laid  now.  and  formerly,  will,  I  hope,  confirm  you 
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n  an  high  Opinion  of  it,  for  itfelf,  and  for  its 

Confequences.  i 

i  will,  notwithftanding,  allow,  that  unmixed 
Clover  made  into  Hay,  -is  a  fouler  Food  than  Hay 
made  of  Rye-Grafs,  or  natural  Grafs,  and  therefore 
not  fo  fit  for  Hunting  or  Race-horfes;  neither 
would  Bacon  or  Butter  be,  I  believe,  wholefome 
Food  for  Men,  if  they  ate  either  of  them  conftant- 
ly  for  a  Half,  or  even  a  Quarter  of  a  Year,  with' 
out  Bread,  or  getting  them  mixed  with  other  Food  ; 
but  are  they  therefore  diluted  as  unwholelome  . 
What  recommends,  in  many  other  Cafes,  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  Things  of  different,  yea  contrary  Quali¬ 
ties  together  ?  Is  it  not  chiefly,  that  one  Quality 
may  correH  and  improve  another,  and  render  both 
the  more  palatable  and  wholefome?  For  what 'Other 
Rcafon  does  my  good  Friend  drink  Sallivocus '*  f 
Why  do  you  drink  Punch  rather  than  cold  Drams  f 
Js  it  not  becaufe  you  think  the  Ingredients  are  fa  • 
fer,  and  better  when  mixed,  than  if  you  drank 
Drams  for  one  Month,  fimple  Water *  for  the  next, 
ate  Lemons  for  the  third,  and  Sugar  for  the  Fourth, 
and  always  abftained  from  the  other  Articles  ? 

Now,  pray  Sir,  what  makes  Clover-Hay,  efpe- 
cially  Hay  made  of  the  fecond  Crop  of  it,  foul 
Food  for  Hunting  or  Race-horfes,  or  other  Horfes 
that  get  Exercife  feldom,  but  violent?  Is  it  not 
that  Vis  replete  with  luperabundant  far  Juices  ? 
What  is  it  that  makes  Oat-ftraw,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  Bear— ft  raw,  too  lean,  tho’  a  clean  Food  for 
Work  Horfes  ?  Is  it  not  that  his  defective  of^  fat 
juices?  Would  not  the  Mixture  of  them,  therefore, 
"improve  both,  and  make  the  compounded  Food 
wholefome  and  nourifhing?  Wherefore,  I  advife  you 
to  let  your  Clover^Hay  (land  in  the  Gials  Ricks 
until  your  Barley  or  Bear  be  cut ;  and  ii  you  nave 
•not  fo  much  of  them,  as  the  Straw  thereof  may 

be  of  an  equal  Quantity  to  your  whole  Clover-Hay, 
1  until 

punch  made  of  Wine  and  Spirits  equally  proportioned. 
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until  you  cut  as  many  Oats,  as  the  Straw  thereof 
will  make  up  the  Deficiency  :  Then  thrafh  out  the 
Corn,  and  mix  your  Hay  and  Straw  as  much  as  you 
can  in  a  Stack,  or  in  your  Barn,  where  both  will 
fweat,  and  the  Straw  will  extract  the  fuperabun- 
dant  Juices  from  the  Hay,  and  enrich  itfelf  there* 
by;  and  the  whole  Compofition  will  be  more  mix¬ 
ed,  by  the  cutting  and  carrying  it  into  your  Stable 
for  Ufe,  and  prove  an  excellent  Food. 

A  Gentleman  of  a  large  Ellate,  with  whom  I  am 
aco1uainted,  feeds  his  Hunting-horfes  in  this  Man¬ 
ner,  and  is  generally  firff  at  the  Death.  You  pur- 
fue  a  more  commendable  Chace,  harmlefs,  profi¬ 
table  for  your  Family,  and  profitable  for  your  Coun¬ 
try  :  You  promote  Praife-worthy  Induflry  by  Ex¬ 
ample  ;  you  employ  People  by  Sea  and  by  Land, 
in  your  Mines,  and  at  your  Brafs  and  Iron  Works  : 
Their  Wages  being  duly  paid,  their  Wives  and  their 
I  little  Ones  blefs  you,  their  Prayers  are  heard,  and 
you  are  happy,  and  delight  in  the  Malic  of  your 
Hammers  and  Anvils.  1  am,  &c . 

A  Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Cathcart,  now  deceas'd ,  communicated  to  the 
Honourable  The  Society  of  Improvers  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland. 

THE  Towing  of  Whins  for  feeding  of  Cattle 
takes  mightily  about  London  now;  the  dry 
thin  Soil,  that  is  good  for  nothing  elfe,  they  ma* 
mage  in  the  fame  Way  as  for  (own  Grafs ;  but,  in 
place  of  that,  they  fow  it  in  the  Spring  with  Whin- 
iced  :  They  mow  the  Whins  that  Summer,  and 
continue  to  do  fo  yearly  thereafter.  They  reckon 
one  Acre  produces  at  the  Rate  of  ten  Loads,  or 
ten  Tuns,  twenty  Hundred  Weight  each  :  This 
they  flack  up.  They  have  a  Contrivance  for 

chopping 
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chopping  them;  and  they  commonly  cut  at  once  as 
much  as  ferves  their  Cattle  for  two  Days :  A  Gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  tried  them,  allures  me,  that  all 
his  Horfes,  of  every  Kind,  as  well  for  Draught 
as  for  riding,  eat  them  as  readily  as  they  do  Hay  ; 
and  he  thinks  them  as  good  Feeding.  This  Im¬ 
provement  comes  from  fV ales ,  where  it  has  been 
pra&ifed  thefe  hundred  Years. 

Another  Piece  of  Improvement,  which  I  had 
from  the  Earl  of  Halifax ,  is  that  of  burning 
Clay.  Where  ever  he  meets  with  Heaps  of  Clay 
in  his  Grounds,  that  have  been  raifed  when  there 
has  been  Occafion  to  make  Ponds,  or  Things  of 
that  Kind,  or  when  he  has  occafion  to  take  out  clay 
or  Mud  out  of  the  Bottom  of  Ponds,  Lakes  or  Dit¬ 
ches  ;  all  this  he  burns  in  this  Manner:  He  takes 
a  long  Stretch  of  green  Ground,  the  neared 
to  the  Heaps.  This  Stripe  of  Ground  he  pares  The 
Turfs  are  fet  up  to  dry;  which  being  gathered  in¬ 
to  Heaps  at  a  good  Didance  one  from  another, 
ferve  for  kindling  of  the  Clay  and  Mud.  The 
dried  of  the  Clay  is  fird  laid  on  the  Kindling,  and 
when  that  is  well  in  fire,  Men  continue  to  add  of 
the  Clay  and  Mud,  even  wet  as  they  are,  out  of  the 
Ponds  or  Ditches  to  the  kindled  Heaps,  till  the 
whole  Quantity  is  burnt. 

In  September  or  Oftober,  the  Allies  are  led  out, 
at  the  Rate  of  forty  Tuns  to  an  Acre  of  the  poor- 
ed  Grafs,  and  Ipread  immediately,  fo  as  to  have 
the  WTinter-Rains  to  wafh  them  in.  My  Lord  rec¬ 
kons  the  Charge  of  managing  one  Acre  in  this  Fa- 
iliion  cofts  him  fifteen  Shillings  :  Lad  Year,  that 
Acre,  that  formerly  was  not  worth  half  a  Crown, 
produced  him  at  the  Rate  of  two  Loads  and  a  half 
of  Hay,  which  was  worth  fifty  Shillings. 
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Dire£Fms  by  Major  Henbury  in  Wales,  fur 
/owing  Whin  feed ,  and  ufing  the  Whins ,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society  by  Captain>  now  Ge¬ 
neral,  Abercromby  of  GlalToch. 

r~I*~1HEY  fhould  be  lowed  in  February ,  March  or 
|  April .  Six  Pounds  will  fow  an  Acre.  The 

Place  where  they  are  fowed  mud  be  made  very 
free  of  Grafs,  and  all  Sons  of  Cattle  mud  be  kept 
out.'  One  Acre  will  produce  fifteen  Tuns,  which 
wi,ll  feed  as  far  as  fifteen  Tuns  of  Hay. 

The  Time  to  begin  to  cut  them  is  in  October ,  or 
iooner  ;  They  will  continue  to  grow  till  Chriflmas , 
and  be  fit  for  Ufe  till  March .  When  you  give 
them  to  the  Horfes,  they  mud  be  bruifed  by  a 
Mill,  or  otherwife  be  pounded,  and  given  in  a  Day 
after  they  arc  bruifed ;  if  you  give  any  chopped 
Straw  with  them,  it  will  do  very  well.  A  hun¬ 
dred  of  Straw  will  ferve  for  a  Tun  of  Furz. 

The  Furz  mud  be  cut,  only  what  is  the  Growth 
of  one  Year,  beginning  in  or  before  October . 

The  Major  has  fed  fixteen  Horfes  with  them 
from  October  till  March . 

The  lowing  of  Whin-feed  in  a  very  dry,  light 
Soil,  is  furely  good  Husbandry,  though  fome  may 
think  otherwife,  becaule  it  is  unprecedented 
in  Scotland ,  and  the  foregoing  Directions  con* 
cerning  the  Practice  of  it  feenirto  be  fufficient : 
But  1  humbly  think,  that  the  Succefs  of  burning 
Turf  and  Clay,  by  the  above  Direction,  is  not  to 
*  be  depended  on  fo  certainly,  as  by  the  Methods 
directed  in  an  anonymous  Pamphlet,  publiihed 
anno  I74h  and  entitled,  A  new  Method  of  improv¬ 
ing  cold \  wet,  and  barren  Lands ;  particularly  clayey 
Grounds , 


This 
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This  Pamphlet  being  now  fo  fcarce,  that  I  could 
not  find  a  Copy  of  it  in  the  Bookfellers  Shops  at 
Edinburgh  or  Glafgow ,  I  fhail  give  the  Rules  there¬ 
in  offered  for  burning  Turf  and  Clay,  a  Place  here, 
expecting  they,  with  a  few  Alterations,  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  Readers  :  Thefe  Papers  follow. 

A  new  and  cheap  Method  of  burning  dry  Turf 
or  Mole 'bills* 

Prima  fere  vota,  et  cun  ft  is  mtijfima  temphs , 
Divitias  ut  crefcant .  Juvenal. 

“  npHere  is  nothing  that  can  enrich  the  Farmer 
“  J  fofoon,  as  the  Improvements  he  may  make 
“  in  his  Lands  by  burning  them,  which  feems  at  this 
“  Day  to  be  very  little  underflood,  and  much 
11  lefs  pra&ifed. 

“  As  Fire  evaporates  the  fluid  Particles  of  the 
“  Earth,  and  reduces  the  Salts  to  a  lefs  Compafs; 

“  fo  it  has  been  found  by  long  Experience,  that  the 
“  Afhes  of  Turf  or  Mole  hills,  and  indeed  almoft 
u  all  Afhes,  have  been  of  very  great  Service  in  the 
{l  Improvement  of  Land,  especially  fuch  as  li@*i 
u  wet,  to  which  I  confine  myfelf. 

- - - - neve 

Effatos  cinerem  inimundum  jatiare  'per  agros, 

Virgil. 

u  The  vulgar  Notion  is,  that  Fire  makes  Salt  ; 
te  becaufe  they  tafle  a  Salt  in  Afhes,  which  they 
t(  could  not  do,  before  the  Body  underwent  the 
“  Operation  of  the  Fire;  but  Fire  cannot  conflitute 
“  or  make  Salt  from  any  Earth,  vegetable  or  mi- 
<£  neral  :  It  only  feparates  or  brings  it  to  a  lelfer 
4<  Compafs,  for  all  Principals  are  unalterable. 

“  In; 
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In  making  Ditches  or  Ponds,  when  the  firft 
u  Spit  is  plowed,  or  dug  up,  and  thoroughly  dry, 
or  after  plowing  up  Mole-hills,  and  they  are 
dry,  dig  four  Channels,  thirty  Feet  long  "each, 
u  fix  Inches  deep,  fix  Inches  wide,  and  join  them 
“  in  the  Middle,  where  they  cut  each  other,  and 
(t  cover  them  over  with  Bricks  or  Slates,  except 
(l  'm  the  Middle,  which  mull  be  left  open  for  a 
“  Chimney,  and  is  to  be  built  in  this  Manner,  viz, 
Ci  Over  the  four  Bricks  which  were  laid  in  the 
Middle,  lay  four  more  in  parallel  Lines,  which 
u  continue  till  they  are  carried  up  to  nine 
u  Feet  high,  and  then  lay  feme  loofe  Turf  or 
u  Mole  hills  round  the  Chimney,  eight  Feet  high, 
t0  keep  it  from  tumbling  dowm,  and  round  the 
“  Turf,  put  twenty-five  good  Wood  Faggots  up 
an  End,  and  over  them  lay  fome  Cord-wood, 
but  not  fo  high  as  the  Top  of  the  Chimney  ; 
and  from  the  Faggots  lay  one  Length-ways  on. 
(c  each  Channel,  pointing  towards  the  End  of  it  ; 
“  fFon  take  fome  more  Turf  or  Mole-hills,  and 
u  lay  r°und  about  the  Faggots,  till  the  Faggots  are 
<{  covered  that  were  laid  Length-ways  on  the 
<c  Hews,  and  till  the  Cord- wood  is  covered  two 
beet  thick;  then  obferve  to  which  of  the  four 
<{  Channels  the  Wind  blowrs,  and  open  it  to  fet 
■*  Hrc  to  the  Faggot;  for  which  always  chufe  the 
*  Morning,  becaufe  the  Heap  requires  a  little  ex¬ 
traordinary  Attendance  at  firff  Lighting. 

Before  the  Fire  is  lighted,  flop  up  all  the 
Hojes  in  the  Sides  and  Top  of  the  Heaps  where 
tne  Heat  may  get  out,  (except  at  the  Chimnev) 

“  with  fmall  Pieces  of  Turf,  and  clear  out  the 
“  Channels. 

Halt  an  Hour  after  it  is  lighted,  the  Top  will 
begin  to  fink,  which  fill  up  gradually  with  the 
“  tinned  and  dry  eft  of  the  Turf  or  Mole-hills,  as 
"he  Y  ire  oreaKs  through:  This  Method  is  to  be 

S  f  “  con- 
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“  continued  for  the  firft  Day  and  Night,  becaufc 
u  it  will  want  a  Supply  every  Hour,  or  lefs  ;  after 
u  that  Time  thick  Turf  or  Mole-hills  may  be  laid 
te  on  where  the  Fire  comes  through  ;  but  it  mull 
“  be  attended  Day  and  Night. 

“  As  the  Heap  increafes,  extend  the  Channels 
“  always  three  Feet  on  the  Out-fide  of  the  Heap, 

“  and  keep  them  covered  with  Bricks  as  far  as 
“  the  Heap  fpreads ;  and  at  the  fame  Time  let 
“  the  Chimney  be  always  raifed  at  lead:  a  Foot  a  - 
“  bove  the  Heap. 

“  It  will  burn  faded  at  the  Top,  if  it  be  not 
“  prevented,  by  pitching  fome  Holes  in  the  Sides 
“  and  Bottom,  to  draw  the  Fire  that  Way  ;  and 
€t  dop  the  Channel  which  is  oppofite  to  the  Place 
“  where  it  burns  lead,  till  fuch  Time  as  it  burns 
ei  all  alike,  and  then  open  it  again. 

“  While  this  Method  is  followed,  there  is  no- 
11  thing  can  hurt  the  Fire,  except  excelfive  Rain  ; 
“  in  which  Cafe  lay  a  good  thick  Cover  of  Turf 
“  or  Mole -hills  on  it,  to  prevent  the  Rain  from 
“  getting  to  the  Fire. 

“  There  may  be  half  a  Dozen  of  Heaps  burn- 
“  ing  at  the  fame  Time  ;  for  one  Man  can  look 
“  after  them  all,  which  will  fave  confiderably  to 
“  the  Farmer. 

“  When  the  Heaps  are  burnt,  lay  fifty  or  fixty 
“  Loads  (twenty-five  Bufhels  to  a  Load)  on  an 
“  Acre  :  But  in  cafe  the  Ground  is  full  of  Rudies 
4t  or  green  Weed,  then  a  hundred  Loads  are  little 
“  enough. 

“  The  bed  Way  to  fpread  it  is  with  a  Shovel 
*l  out  of  a  Carr,  and  afterwards  to  break  the  Lumps, 
u  and  roll  it  two  or  three  Times  on  Padure  and 
“  Meadow  Lands,  where  it  produces  the  white 
“  Clover  ;  and  when  laid  on  a  Fallow  for  Winter 
“  Corn,  it  prevents  the  Seed  from  rotting  with 
11  the  cold  Rains,  and  the  Worms  from  eating  it» 

“  It 
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“  It  may  be  laid  on  Meadow  or  Paflure  at  any 
“  Time  when  the  Grafs  is  of^  and  on  a  Fallow  be- 
“  fore  the  laid  Plowing,  which  will  make  it  refenv 
u  ble  Horace’s  Farm  : 

~ - - hie  tibi  Co  pi  a 

Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu. 

Hqr.  Lib.  I.  Car.  17. 

A  New  Method  of  burning  CLAY  in  a  Clamp . 

Fly  no  Opinion ,  Sir,  becaufe  9 tis  new  ; 

But  ftrittly  fearch ,  and  after  careful  View , 

Rejed  if  falfe 9  embrace  it  if  ? tis  true. 

“  TTdE  following  Defcription  of  a  Clamp,  and 
“  I  the  Method  of  burning  it,  are  fo  plain, 
“  that  I  hope  the  meanell  Capacity  will  under- 
“  (land  them  :  The  Clamp  is  calculated  to  burn 
u  200  Load. 

tl  When  the  Place  is  fixed  on  for  the  Clamp, 
u  which  fhould  always  be  in  or  near  the  Field 
“  where  the  Alhes  are  to  be  laid,  level  Forty-two 
tl  Feet  of  the  Ground  in  Length,  and  Twenty-two 
“  in  Breadth,  on  which  mark  out  with  a  Line,  fix- 
u  teen  Feet  long,  nine  Channels,  four  Feet  diflant 
“  from  each  other,  fix  Inches  deep,  and  fix  In- 
“  ches  wide.  Then  extend  the  Line  to  Thirty  dix 
“  Feet  in  Length,  and  make  three  Channels,  four 
iC  feetdillant  from  each  other,  acrofs  the  other 
“  nine  of  the  fame  Breadth  and  Depth  with  them. 

Lay  the  Turf  and  Mould  that  is  dug  out  of  the 
u  Channels  in  the  Middle  of  the  Squares  which 
u  they  make,  and  then  cover  the  Channels  over 
u  with  Bricks,  or  Slates,  as  dole  as  poflible,  (ex— 

“  cept 
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“  cept  on  the  three  Places  where  the  Channels 
u  cut  each  other,  which  mull  be  left  for  Chim- 
“  nies  to  attract  the  Air  from  all  the  Channels) 
u  and  after  the  Bricks  are  laid,  fhovel  the  Turf 
“  and  Mould  in  the  Middle  of  the  Squares  to  the 
“  Sides  of  the  Bricks,  to  keep  them  from  turn* 
“  bling  into  the  Channels  j  for  if  any  of  them 
«  fhould  tumble  in,  or  any  Dirt  fhould  flop  up  the 
<4  Channels,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  that 
“  Part  of  the  Clamp  burn  even. 

“  When  the  Bricks  are  laid,  build  a  Wall  be- 
“  tv/een  each  Channel  three  Feet  high,  of  the 
larged  of  the  dry  Turf  or  Mole-hills.  The  Walls 
£(  need  be  no  thicker  than  will  fupport  them  to 
il  that  Height. 

«  Then  build  the  two  End- walls  one  Foot  thick 
“  with  wet  Turf  or  Clay,  three  Feet  high,  and 
il  leave  a  Hole  nine  Inches  fqu are  over  each  Chan- 
«  nel,  to  fet  Fire  to  the  Clamp,  in  cafe  the  Wind 
fhould  be  in  that  Corner  when  it  comes  to  be 
“  lighted. 

“"After  this  take  fome  Bricks,  and  raife  the  three 
£l  Chimneys,  by  laying  the  Bricks  parallel  to  each 
other  three  Feet  above  the  W  alls,  and  round  the 
“  Chimneys  lay  fome  Clay,  to  keep  them  trom 
“  tumbling  down  when  the  Faggots  and  Cord-wood 
“  are  laid  in. 

“  When  the  Chimneys  are  ffniihed,  lay  ^  fome 
“  Straw,  Fern,  or  Heath,  over  the  Channels  be*- 
“  tween  the  Walls,  and  croud  as  many  Bavins  or 
“  Faggots  over  the  Straw,  Brakes,  or  Heath,  as  can 
iC  ly  within  the  Walls. 

“  Then  build  up  both  the  Side-walls  exadlly  as 
“  the  End-walls,  leaving  a  Hole  nine  Inches  fquare 
“  over  each  Channel,  as  in  them. 

“  After  this  lay  three  Cord  of  large  Wood  (no 
«  Matter  whether  green  or  dry)  or  Peat,  over  the 
Bavins  or  Faggots,  as  clofe  as  poffible,  to  keep 

“  the 
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“  the  Clay  from  tumbling  in  on  the  Faggots  bc- 
i(  fore  they  are  thoroughly  lighted. 

“  In  Cafe  there  be  any  green  Bulhes,  or  Brakes*, 
“  or  Rulhes,  near  the  Place,  that  can  be  fpared, 
“  fill  up  the  Holes  between  the  Wood  with  them, 
“  and  that  will  prevent  the  Clay  from  tumbling 
u  in  better  than  any  Thing  elfe. 

“  When  the  Holes  between  the  Wood  are  ft  opr, 
u  raife  the  Out -fide  Walls  and  End- walls  as  high 
“  3s  the  Logs  or  Peat  ly,  and  cover  the  Clamp  all 
“  oVer,  two  Feet  thick,  with  large  Pieces  or  Spits 
“  of  Clay,  the  larger  the  better,  and^fili  up  all  the 
“  little  Holes  between  the  large  Spits  of  Clay, 
“  with  fmall  Pieces  of  Turf  or  Clay,  to  keep  the 
“  Heat  in.  ' 

“  Then  get  fome  wet  Clay  and  Mould,  beat  to- 
u  gether  like  Mortar,  and  plaifter  the  Walls  all 
u  round  thh  Clamp,  for  three  Feet  from  the 
Ground,  for  they  will  all  fall  in  to  that  Height. 

“  After  this  open  all  the  Channels  round  the 
“  Clamp,  three  Feet  from  the  Out-fide  Walls,  but 
there  is  no  Occafion  to  cover  them  over  with 
Bricks,  and  get  twenty  Load  of  Clay  laid  round 
il  the  Clamp,  to  be  ready  to  throw  up  as  the  Fire 
u  break  through.  Before  the  Clamp  is  light¬ 
ed,  obferve  how  the  Wind  blows,  and  flop  up 
all  the  Holes  over  the  Channels,  quite  round  the 
Clamp,  except  thefe  that  face  the  Wind,  where 
(t  b  ire  to  the  Straw,  or  Brakes  under  the  Bavins 
“  or  Faggots,  with  a  Candle  or  Fire-brand,  for 
"  which  chule  the  Morning. 

In  half  an  Hour’s  Time  the  Bavins  or  Faggots 
will  be  lighted,  when  all  the  Holes  over  the 
*  Channels,  quite  round  the  Clamp  are  to  be  clofs 
flopp’d  up,  and  every  Crack  where  the  Smoke 
comes  out  in  the  Walls,  is  to  be  plaiftered  with 
"  wet  Earth  or  Clay, 


4i  After 
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“  After  the  Clamp  has  been  lighted  an  Hour, 
61  the  Fire  will  break  through  the  Top,  and  the 
“  Clay  that  was  firft  laid  on  will  fink  down  as  the 
“  Faggots  confume,  but  there  is  never  any  Clay 
u  to  be  laid  on  but  where  the  Fire  breaks  through, 
“  and  that  at  great  Leifure. 

“  Before  Night  it  will  be  all  even  with  the  three 
Lt  Feet  Walls,  when  a  Board  fhould  be  laid  acrofs 
“  it  for  the  Men  who  attend  to  fupply  it,  with- 
“  out  any  Danger  of  falling  in  among  the  Fire, 
“  and  then  all  the  Clay  that  lyes  on  the  crofs  Walls 
“  fhould  firft  be  thrown  down,  to  fill  up  the  Pla- 
“  ces  where  the  Fire  comes  through,  before  frelh 
u  Clay  is  thrown  up. 

“  In  the  Night  the  Places  where  the  Fire  breaks 
“  through  will  appear  white,  and  in  the  Day  black, 
«  which  ferve  as  a  Guide  to  lay  the  Clay  up. 
“  Before  Morning  the  twenty  Load  of  Clay  will 
“  be  burnt,  when  the  fame  Method  is  to  be  con- 
«  tinued;  but  if  any  Place  of  the  Clamp  happens 
“  not  to  burn  fo  faft  as  the  reft,  pitch  a  Hole 
«  or  two  in  it  with  an  Iron  Pitcher,  or  Crow,  and 
“  ftop  up  the  Channel  that  is  oppofite  to  it,  till 

“  it  burns  alike  with  the  reft. 

“  While  the  Clamp  is  burning,  keep  the  Chan- 
«  nels  free  from  Dirt,  and  raife  the  Chimneys  and 
“  the  Out- tide  Walls  at  leaft  half  a  Foot  above 
«  the  Middle  of  the  Clamp  always,  and  let  the 
“  Walls  be  conftantly  plaiftered  where  the  Heat 
“  comes  through,  and  make  them  incline,  or  bat- 
“  ter  a  little  to  the  Center. 

“  There  is  an  abfolute  Neceftity  to  attend  it 
«  Day  and  Night,  to  prevent  the  Fire  from  being 
“  expofed  to  the  Air,  which  would  certainly  put 
ee  it  out. 

“  By  obfcrving  the  above  Directions,  there  is 
(t  nothing  but  a  Deluge  of  Rain  to  ftop  up  the 
“  Flews, ’that  can  hurt  the  Clamp,  which  may  be 

“  prevented 
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u  prevented  by  making  ic  on  a  rifing  Ground,  and 
“  then  there  is  nothing  can  do  it  any  Mifchief, 
u  but  Careleflnefs ;  for  I  faw  a  Clamp  burnt  in 
“  November ,  when  there  were  not  fix  Hours  of 
u  fair  Weather  together  all  the  Time  it  was  burn- 
“  ing.” 

"The  following  is  an  Jccompt  of  the  real  Ex¬ 
pence  of  burning  two  Hundred  Loads  of  Clay , 
viz 


a 

it 


u 


it 
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f  O  200  Bavins,  Faggots,  or  any 
A  other  fmall  Wood  - 

u  To  three  Cord  of  Lops,  or  Cord- 
wood  -  -  _ 

u  To  digging  and  throwing  up  200 
Loads  of  Clay,  at  4  d.  per  Load 
“  To  Straw  and  Carriage  of  750  Bricks 
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N.  B.  There  is  nothing  can  be  charged  for  the  Bricks , 

except  Carriage ,  becaufe  they  are  the  better  for 
burning .  ,  J 
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The  above  Eftimate  is  made  at  the  highefl 
Rate  it  can  bear;  for  a  Farmer  who  has  got  Ma¬ 
terials,  and  Hands  to  dig  it,  or  who  plows  it 
may  really  burn  two  hundred  Loads  for  three 
Guineas  at  mold,  as  any  Gentleman,  who  is 
converfant  in  Husbandry,  will  foon  be  convinced 
of  by  the  above  Eftimate. 

When  the  Clamp  is  burnt  as  high  as  a  Man 
can  throw  a  Spit  up,  which  is  twelve  Feer, 
and  the  Fire  burns  quite  through  the  Top  and 
Sides,  (which  will  be  eight  Days  after  they  have 
done  throwing  up  Clay)  then  pour  about  forty 

“  Pails 
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“  Pails  of  Water  on  the  Top  of  it,  and  that  will 
“  help  the  Afhes  to  run  the  fooner. 

“  Before  the  Allies  are  carried  out  into  the 
te  Field,  drip  the  Top  and  Sides  of  the  Clamp  of 
“  all  the  Pieces  that  are  not  thoroughly  burnt, 

“  which  lay  in  a  Heap,  and  burn  as  directed  for 
u  dry  Turf  and  Mole-hills. 

“  Thirty  Loads  of  the  Allies  of  the  wet  Clay, 

“  (twenty-five  Bulhels  to  a  Load)  will  be  iufficient 
“  for  an  Acre  of  Palture  or  Meadow  Land,  unlefs 
“  they  be  full  of  Green-weed,  Rufhes,  Horfe- 
“  prickle,  Fox  tail,  &c.  and  then  fifty  Loads  may 
“  be  laid  on,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  dire&ed  for 
“  the  Allies  of  dried  Turf  and  Mole-hills. 

“  This  Manure  fhould  be  laid  on  in  the  Winter, 

“  becaufe  it  will  dedroy  noxious  Weeds  or  Plants 
“  that  thefe  wet  Lands  generally  produce ;  and 
“  likeways  the  Sword-worm,  and  other  Kinds  of 
“  Infects  that  injure  the  Palture  :  It  generally  pro- 
“  duces  the  white  Clover. 

“  When  it  is  ufed  for  a  (tiff;  clayey,  or  loamy 
«  arable  Land,  for  which  Sorts  it  is  propered, 

“  fifty  Loads  Ihould  be  laid  on  an  Acre. 

“  If  it  is  intended  for  Wheat,  it  Ihould  be  laid 
“  on  about  Michaelmas ,  before  the  lad  Plowing  ; 

“  but  for  Lent  Corn,  in  the  Spring,  before  the  lad 
«  Plowing :  In  both  Cafes  plow  it  in  but  fhallow, 
«  to  prevent  its  being  buried  too  deep,  before  it 
“  is  well  incorporated  with  the  Soil ;  but  the  bed 
“  Way  for  arable  Land  is  to  burn  the  Clay  in  May 
“  or  June ,  and  lay  the  Afhes  out  upon  a  Sum- 
“  mer-fallow,  as  Toon  after  as  may  be  for  a  Crop 
“  of  Turnips,  for  which  this  Amendment  is  par- 
“  ticularly  beneficial,  by  dedroying  the  Fly,  and 
11  producing  great  Crops  beyond  Lime  or  any  o* 
“  ther  Sort  of  Manure. 

“  In  cafe  any  Farmer  fhall  think  that  this  Sort 

“  of  Land  is  not  fo  proper  for  Turnips,  or  feed- 

“  ing; 
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ing  them  off,  on  account  of  its  being  too  wet 
u  for  that  Purpofe,  that  Inconvenience  may  be 
eafiiy  avoided,  by  ridging  and  water-furrowing 
the  Land  when  the  7  urnips  are  fown,  which 
44  will  keep  it  dry  enough  to  feed  Sheep  on,  as  is 
4t  frequently  experienced  on  the  cold  clayey  Soils 
“  in  Northamptonshire,  Leicefter jhire,  Suffolk ,  and 
“  other  Counties  :  But  in  cafe  any  extraordinary 
**  wet  Seafon  fhould  render  it  impracticable  to 
44  feed  them  oft;  the  Sheep,  or  other  Cattle,  may 
44  be  confined  under  fome  Shed,  or  in  fome  Pen, 
44  ana  the  Turnips  pulled  up  and  carried  to  them  ; 
44  and  if  any  are  left  by  the  fatting  Cattle,  they 
44  will  be  ufeful  to  feed  Hogs  with. 

During  the  Time  that  the  Sheep  are  fatting 
44  on  Turnips,  their  Pen  fhould  be  littered  to  keep 
44  them  from  the  wet  Ground. 

Et  mult  a  duram  flipula,  filicumque  maniplis 
Sternere  fubter  humum:  glacies  ne  frigida  hzdat 
Molle pecus,  febremque  ferat,  turpefque  podagras. 

VirCt.  Geor.  Lib.  III. 

And  after  ten  Days  feeding  on  the  Turnips, 
they  fnould  have  a  Rack  or  Cratch,  with  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  old,  dry,  fweet  Hay,  always  Rand- 
44  ing  by  them,  which  will  greatly  contribute  to 
their  Health,  and  feeding  kindly. 

“  Notwithftanding  that  the  above  Method  of 
burning  Clay  in  a  Clamp  is  fo  eafy  and  plain, 
and  of  fo  great  Advantage  to  wet  cold  Lands,  it 
is  not  to  oe  expected  that  many  Farmers  will  ven- 
i;ue  to  burn  it  before  their  Landlords  fet  them 
an  Example  :  But  if  once  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
•yen  give  them  a  Pattern,  they  will  loon  copy ; 
tor  it  may  juRIy  be  applied  to  the  Farmers  what 
^  Pliny  remarks  of  the  People’s  following  the 
Manner  of  their  Prince,  F/efft  biles  in  quamcunqut 

T  t  “  ; partem 
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u  'partem  ducimur  d  principe,  atque t  ut  ita  dicam,  fie* 

11  quaces  fumus :  Huic  enim  cari ,  huic  prqbati  effecu* 

<l  pimus ,  quod  fruflra  fperaverint  dijjimiles ,  Eoque 
u  obfequii  continuations  pervenimus ,  ut  prope  onines 
homines  umus  monbus  vivamus « 

“  The  Afhes  of  Clay,  when  burnt  wet,  are 
«  much  better  than  thofe  of  Mole-hills  or  Furt;  ror 
(t  Experience  ihows,  that  a  Peck  of  Clay  contains 
u  twice  as  much  Salt  as  a  Peck  of  Loam,  and  four 
**  Times  as  much  as  the  fame  Quantity  of  Sand. 

“  From  this  it  might  be  imagined,  that  a  clayey 
“  Soil  was  the  belt  for  Plants,  which  is  contrary 
“  to  Experience  ;  for  the  Parts  of  the  Clay  being 
“  clofe  knit  together,  do  not  fo  eafily  give  out 
11  their  Salts  as  a  loofer  Mould  ;  nor  can  the  tender 
“  Fibres  of  the  Plants  make  their  Way  through  it 
“  in  Search  of  their  Food,  unlefs  it  be  better  pul- 

“  verifed  than  commonly  it  is. 

Mr.  Evelyn  in  his  Practical  Difcourfe  on  Earth 
fays,  That  Clay  when  dried ,  as  feen  through  a  Micro - 
(cope,  confijled  of  exceeding  fmooth ,  round  Sands ,  of 
feveral  opacous  Colours .  And  Monjieur  de  la  Quintinie 
‘ attributes  all  the  Difference  we  find  in  Soils ,  to  the 
different  Quantity  of  Sand  mixed  in  them . 

“  I  confefs  I  am  of  a  different  Opinion,  and  think 
“  that  Sand  of  itfelf,  could  hardly  conftitute  luch 
“  a  (tiff  glutinous  Body  as  Clay  ;  for  we  never 
11  find  any  Springs  in  Clay,  but*  commonly  in 
“  Sands  or  Gravel  ;  both  which  Experience  ihows 
to  be  of  a  very  different  Nature  from  Clay :  Sand 
«  and  fmall  Gravel  are  often  ufed  with  great  Sue- 
“  cefs  as  Manure  for  Clay,  which  they  attenuate 
“  and  open  much  better  than  Dungs. 

“  Any  Manure  that  is  laid  on  iliff  clayey  Lands, 
“  fuch  as  Horfe  Dung,  Cow  Dung,  Sheep  Dung, 
li  or  any  Sorts  of  Dung  that  do  not  change  the 
“  Nature  of  the  Soil,  fo  as  to  render  it  loofe  and 

“  open,  lads  but  a  ihort  Time ;  for  it  requires  a 
1  “  Manure 
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a  Manure  of  a  very  contrary  Nature  from  CJa y, 
“  to  make  it  pay  the  Farmer  well. 

“  It  is  plain  from  this,  that  the  Particles  of  Clay 
“  cannot  (as  Mr.  Evelyn  aliens)  confill;  of  fmall 
u  round  Globules  like  Sand,  becaufe  round  Glo* 
u  bules  in  con t a 61  with  each  other  touch  but  in 
one  Point,  and  therefore  leave  Interftices  be- 
u  tween  them,  which  would  admit  Water  to  pals 
il  through  them  :  But  every  Farmer  knows,  that 
u  Clay  will  hold  Water  like  a  Bowl-difh,  which  it 
l<  would  not  do  if  it  confilted  of  fmall  round  Glo- 
“  bules  like  Sand  ;  neither  could  fuch  round  Glo» 
“  bules  form  fo  clofe  an  Adhefion  of  Parts  as  we 
J  u  find  in  Clay. 

“  When  Clay  undergoes  the  Operation  of  the  Fire, 
it  relaxes  all  its  Pores,  and,  by  bringing  the  Salts 
“  into  lefs  Compafs,  gives  it  a  ftrong'  Effervef- 
“  cence,  when  it  meets  with  a  proper  Menflrnum , 
“  more  eafily  promotes  the  Fermentation 
“  necedary  to  Vegetation. 

“  We  find  that  Egg-lhells  or  Oifter-fhells  cal- 
u  cined,  have  a  greater  Fermentation  with  Oil  of 
u  Sulphur  or  Vitriol,  than  when  uncalcined  ;  be- 
u  caufe  the  feveral  Principles  of  which  the  Shells 
u  confill:  being  relaxed,  and  the  greater  Part  of 
**'  the  Sulphur  driven  away  by  the  Fire,  the  re- 
u  maining  Salt  lies  more  open  and  naked  to  the 
u  Attack  of  the  IWenJIruuni,  fo  foon  as  ever  they 
il  are  mixed  together. 

The  fame  Reafon  holds  good  in  Clav,  Lime- 
11  ftone,  and  Chalk,  becaufe  the  Salts  they  con¬ 
tain  endure  the  Fire,  and  come  purer  out  of  it, 

“  as  being  freed  of  their  Humidity. 

“  d  he  Chemifts  defcribe  Salt  to  be  a  fimple, 
u  acid  Sublfance,  which  enters  the  Compofition 
“  of  all  Bodies,  and  hold  it  one  of  the  five  Prin- 
“  ciples  or  Elements  thereof. 

“  Since  ♦ 
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0J“ 

“  Since  it  now  appears  that  Salts  are  the  Prin- 
ciples  of  Vegetation,  and  Ciav  produces  them  in 
«  fuch  Plenty,  I  hope  the  landed  Gentlemen  will 
«  promote  the  burning  of  it,  by  which  the  wet 
“  clayey  Grounds  that  are  now  of  fmall  Value, 
«  may  in  Time  prefent  them  with  the  following 
beautiful  Landfkip  ; 

Ver  ubi  longum ,  tepidafeue  pr&bet 
-  Jupiter  brumas ,  et  amicus  Aulon 
Fertili  Baccho  minimum  Falernis 
Invidet  uvis . 

Hor.  Lib.  II.  Car.  6. 


'fou  have  heard  that  nothing  can  enrich  the  Farmer 
jo  foon,  as  the  Improvements  he  may  make  in  his 
. 'Lands  by  burning  them;  but  as  the  Prattice  of 
it  mu  ft,  in  feme  Cafes,  hurt  the  Proprietor ,  who 
therefore  JJjouid  fecure  himfelf  from  the  Danger , 
by  a  Covenant  in  the  Lea  fee,  properly  framed  for 
that  Purpofe ,  1  jhall9  for  making  the  Matter  the 
more  fully  under  food,  fubjoin  the  two  following  Pa¬ 
pers, 

I 

li  r  HE  Dublin  Society  examined  the  Claims  of 
ci  J  the  Candidates,  for  the  Premium  of  io  /. 
<{  to  the  Perfon  who  fhould  raife  thegreateft  Quan- 
cl  tity  of  Wheat  off  one  Plantation-acre,  in  one 
“  entire  Piece,  in  the  Year  1742,  when  Mr.  Mat- 
u  thew  Telverton  of  Portland  in  Lower  Ormond ,  Tip - 
“  perary,  who  had  off  one  Plantation-acre,  668 
tl  Stone,  11  lb.  which  at  20  Stone  to  the  Barrel, 
makes  33  Barrels,  8  Stone,  and  11  lb.  obtained 
<<  the  Prize.  This  being  the  greatefl  Quantity  e- 
ver  known  in  any  Country,  to  be  produced 
«  from  the  fame  Quantity  of  Land,  perhaps  the 

“  Curious 
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n  Curious  may  defire  to  know  the  Method  ufed 
u  to  raife  this  Crop. 

“  The  Field,  on  Part  of  which  Mr.  Ye  her  ton’s 
“  Crop  was  raifed,  contained  in  all  about  fix  Acres; 
“  five  of  thefe  were  under  Wheat,  and  the  fixth 
“  being  moifter  than  the  reft,  was  lown  with  Bear, 
“  which  yielded  him  from  i  o  Stone  of  Seed,  3  8  Bar- 
u  rels  and  1  Peck  of  clean  Bear;  the  other  five 
“  Acres  have  each  of  them  returned  a  Crop  in  all 
“  Appearance  equal. 

“  The  Soil  was  old  Ground,  not  tilled  thefe  30 
1  u  Years,  of  a  loofe  and  mellow  Earth,  inclining 
b  u  to  Sand  at  Bottom.  This  was  plowed  an  Inch 
!  in  Depth  in  the  Beginning  of  Augnjl  1741,  with 
j  “  Ploughs  that  carried  Wings  10  Inches  broad  at 
*  “  the  near  End,  running  taper,  and  ending  in  a 

“  Point,  as  ufual,  at  the  Fore-end  of  the  Sock. 

I  sc  i  hefe  Ploughs  are  in  every  other  Refpedt  the 
1  “  fame  with  the  old  Englijh  Plow,  whofe  Beam  is 

I  «  not  above  eight  Feet  and  a  Half  in  Length,  and 
3  11  were  drawn  by  Oxen  with  Yokes. 

The  Sods  raifed  by  this  ilialio w  Plowing  were 

II  “  burnt  about  the  8th  of  Auguji,  and  the°Afhes 
1  “  fpread  equally  and  with  great  Exacftnefs  over 
1  (<  the  Surface  of  the  Ground.  It  then  received 
1  11  another  thin  Plowing,  and  afterwards  remained 
\  u  in  that  Condition  from  Auguft  16.  to  September 
1  "  1 2.  following.  At  that  "Time,  Mr.  Yeher- 

|  “  ton  Pet  in  large  Harrows,  with  Iron  Pins  about 
1  il  ten  Inches  long,  and  harrowed  the  fix  Acres 
!  “  crofs  the  Ridges  ;  which  not  only  broke  the  Sods, 
“  but  mixed  the  Mould  and  Alhes  thoroughly  to- 
"  gether. 

He  then  obferved,  that  the  Soil  was  too  rich 
<{  and  mellow  for  Wheat,  and  upon  that  Account 
“  determined  to  give  it  another  Plowing,  deeper 
“  than  the  former,  to  raife  the  Sand,  which  lay 
“  at  no  great  Diftance  from  the  Surface.  This 

“  Refoliujoti 
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41  Refolution  was  executed  by  September  22.  the 
“  Sand  he  mixed  with  the  Mould  and  Allies,  by 
“  harrowing  his  Ground  with  the  fame  weighty 
“  Harrows.  As  the  Land  was  harrowing,  and  while 
“  it  was  loofe  and  mellow,  he  was  lowing  it ; 
“  and  this  laft  Article  of  Tillage  was  finifhed  Oc~ 
te  tober  6.  fo  that  from  his  entering  on  the  Ley 
“  to  his  putting  Seed  into  the  Ground,  the  whole 
“  Interval  cannot  exceed  two  Months.  This  is 
“  expeditious  Tillage,  and  the  Succefs  of  it  per- 
u  haps  might  be  apt  to  tempt  the  Farmer  to  imi- 
<f  tate  it  without  Caution.  But  the  Reader  Ihould 
“  obferve,  that  the  Ground  was  rich,  loofe  and 
“  mellow  in  its  Nature,  and  fandy  at  Bottom  ; 
“  that  befides,  the  Sod  was  burnt,  and  in  fo 
“  dry  and  favourable  a  Seafon,  that  the  plowing 
a  and  burning  fix  Acres  did  not  take  up  eight 
u  Days. 

“  All  thefe  Operations  on  the  Ground  were 
u  performed  in  dry  Weather ;  and  Mr.  Telverton 
“  thinks  it  of  great  Importance  to  the  Farmer, 
“  not  to  ftir  his  Soil  when  it  is  wet.  One  of  thefe 
“  fix  Acres  was  laid  out  in  broad  Ridges,  16  Feet 
«  over  from  one  Furrow  to  the  other :  In  thefe  he 
“  plowed  in  his  Corn,  and  where  the  Plough  had 
«  left  Opens  in  the  Ground,  he  covered  them 
“  carefully  with  the  Spade  ;  the  reft  were  thrown 
“  up  in  high  Ridges,  of  eight  Turns  of  the  Plough 
“  to  every  Ridge.  Between  the  Crops  there  was 
“  no  Difference  to  Appearance  from  this  Circum- 
“  fiance,  but,  if  they  were  covered  equally  with 
“  Corn,  the  broader  Ridges  muft  have  the  Advan- 
11  tage  of  the  narrow  Ones,  lefs  Ground  being 
“  loft  by  Fur  rows . 

“  Tho’  he  had  excellent  Wheat  of  his  own 
u  Growth,  Mr.  Telverton  obferved  the  ufual  Cau- 
“  tion  of  changing  the  Seed,  and  ufed  the  red 

«  Enqlilb  Wheat.  He  fowed  of  it  on  the  five 

J  “  Acres 
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r<  Acres  49  Stones  4  Pound,  fomewhat  lefs  than 
“  half  a  Barrel  to  the  Acre  ,  and  a  good  Deal  of 
“  his  Succefs  he  attributes  to  this  Caution.  Had  he 
u  loaded  his  rich  Soil  with  a  greater  Quantity  of 
“  Seed,  he  believes  it  would  have  ruined  his  CropP 
“  and  poffibly,  from  the  Richnefs  of  his  Corn  in 
u  Spring,  even  half  a  Barrel  was  too  much. 

“  The  Seed  was  Beeped  the  Evening  before 
u  fowing  in  a  fickle,  and  fitted  for  Ufe  next  Morn- 
“  hig,  by  doling  hot  dry  Lime  over  ir,  as  ufual, 
u  1  he  Pickle  was  thus  made:  Take  Roehe-lime 
u  and  Bay-falt,  put  them  together  in  a  large  Keeve, 
u  then  throw  in  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Urine  or 
Stale,  Bill  Birring  them,  till  they  diflblve  the 
u  Salt  and  Bake  the  Lime  j  let  them  continue  fo 
“  24  Hours,  and  then  let  the  Liquor  run  out  of 
u  the  Keeve  into  another  Vefiel  for  Ufe  :  The 
“  Corn  Ihould  remain  from  Night  to  the  Morn- 
a  ing  in  this  Pickle  before  fowing.  This  Steep 
u  prevents  the  Smut,  and  deflroys  a  pernicious 
“  In  fed,  which  he  calls  the  frnall  red  Worm,  of- 
u  ten  defir  udfive  to  Seed,  efpecially  in  rich  old 
Grounds. 

“  Tho5  he  had  sufficiently  loaded  both  the  broad 
u  and  narrow  Ridges,  yet  he  was  under  a  Neceffity 
u  mowing  the  five  Acres  about  April  iyth^ 
by  Reafon  of  tne  Ranknefs ;  and  the  Field  grew 
io  exceiuve  aft,  that  he  was  obliged  to  reap  the 
lop  of  it  with  Hooks  about  May  1 6th,  becaufe 
it  was  then  too  near  lhooting  to  ufe  the  Scythe, 
u  which  might  have  gone  too  deep:  but,  had  he 
neo«ected  this,  or  had  the  Weather  proved  wer, 
the  a  hole  Crop  would  certainly  have  lodged  and 
11  ro  ted.  In  favourable  Seafons  he  has  had  before 
4i  this  Time  from  20  to  25  Barrels  off  an  Acre; 

and,  if  the  Weather  proves  as  good,  he  makes 
u  no  QueBion  of  having  a  Crop  next  Year  equal 
4i  to  the  Crop  which  has  occafionedfo  much  Won- 

“  der« 
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“  der.  By  an  original  Account  of  the  Sale  of  that 
“  very  Crop  off  one  Acre,  the  Number  of  Sacks  are 
u  32  ;  the  Weight,  after  the  Deduction  of  the  Toll, 
“  and  Lofs  by  Carriage,  is  640  Stones;  and  the 
“  Sum  Total,  for  which  they  were  fold  at  Galway, 
“  21 1.  4  jb.  11 =d." 

The  Author  of  the  Sc ots  Magazine,  having  asked  my 
Opinion ,  if  he  jhould  fublijh  the  freceeding  account 
of  Mr.  Yelverton’j'  Husbandry  ;  and  my  Anfwer 
being ,  That  it  Jhould  be  done  with  a  Caution  :  He 
defred  me  to  communicate  my  Thoughts  concerning 
it  in  a  Letter  to  him .  JVhich  I  having  wrote ,  he 
inferted  both  in  his  Magazine  for  March  1743* 
Letter  follows. 


SIR , 

I  HAVE  feen  an  Account  of  the  Husbandry  by 
which  Mr.  Yelverton  got  a  vaft  Crop,  and  a 
Premium  of  10  /.  for  raifingit,  from  Ground  that 
was  refted  30  Years,  and  rich,  loofe  and  mellow 
in  its  Nature  ;  but  of  fo  thin  a  Staple,  that,  when 
he  had  pared  and  burnt  it,  the  Plough  brought  up 
Sand. 

He  took  a  good  Way  indeed  to  obtain  the  Pre¬ 
mium.  For  the  cineral  Salts  being  fpread  upon 
the  rich,  loofe  and  mellow  Earth  that  was  left, 
could  not  fail  to  ferment  therewith,  and  reduce 
it  into  an  infinite  Number  of  Parts ;  and  minute 
Particles  are  the  chief  Food  of  Plants.  Befides, 
the  Sand,  hot  in  its  Nature,  and  made  hotter  by’ 
the  burning  of  the  Earth  above  it,  would  as  cer¬ 
tainly  co-operate  with  the  Allies,  when  mixed  with 
them,  to  make  the  Fermentation  the  gi  eater,  and 
the  Particles  the  more  minute;  and  by  the  repeat¬ 
er  Flowings,  the  laft  ftill  the  deepeft,  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  would  be  as  often  renewed  and  heightened;,: 
and  fo  the  Parts  would  be  more  and  more  divided. 

-  But 
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But  fuch  an  Account  ihould  be  publilhed  with  a 
proper  Caution. 

Paring  and  burning  of  Earth,  fo  rich,  and  of  fo 
inallow  a  Staple  immediately  above  Sand,  is  a  per- 
nicious  PraAice;  For  the  Staple  is  not  only  dimi- 
mihed  by  burning  of  the  upper  Part,  which  is 
the  nchell,  efpecially  of  long  relied  Grounds ;  but 
the  Remainder  is  exhaufted  to  fo  great  a  Degree, 
by  feeding  the  Plants  which  grow  luxuriantly  upon 
Earth  fo  highly  fermented,  and  finely  pulverifed, 
that  th|n  f  lelds  are  deftroyed,  and,  after  a  few  Crops 
of  Grain,  rendered  fcarce  worth  the  Name  of  an 
Inheritance. 

*  he  Value  of  fome  Land,  I  /hall  allow,  may  be 
got_  by  Means  of  the  Alhes  that  will  arife  from 

paring  and  burning  the  Surface  of  it:  Bur  is  rich 

ioofe  mellow  Ground,  of  fo  thin  a  Staple  that 
tne  Hough  ra.ies  the  Sand,  to  be  converted  into 
Caiii,  and  poffibly  fquandered  away?  Or,  is  the  in- 
tnnfick  Value  of  a  Kingdom  to  be  leflened  by 
burning,  by  which  it  is  poflible  at  laid  to  make  it 
all  barien  and,  unfruitful?  No;  we  ought  to  ule 
our  Mother  Earth  tenderly,  that  lhe  may  remain 
in  a  Condition  to  afford  us  the  Staff  of  Bread  - 
we  ought  to  feed  and  cherifh  her,  that  /he  may 
feed  and  cherifh  us  in  Return ;  and  to  this  End 
n  is  pruuenr,  and  more  commendable  Husbandry, 
to  dilregard  a  more  immediate  Profit,  and  to  fuper- 
induce  proper  Earth  from  Parts  of  a  deep,  to  Parts 
O'  a  “S! now  Staple,  than,  by  paring  and  burning, 
to  wafte  thin  Fields  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  they 
can  never  thereafter  equal  the  lame  Sort  of  un¬ 
burnt  Land,  if  both  are  managed  in  the  dime  Wav. 

own,  r.everthelefs,  that,  where  the  Stratum 
under  the  Staple  is  of  a  better  Quality  than  the 
staple  u  elf,  or  where  the  Staple  is  fo  deep  that  it 
can  well  bear  a  Diminution  of  fome  Part  of  it 

t  le  •  'ivt'Cc  paring  and  burning  is  in  either 
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of  thefe  Cafes  molt  approvable,  and  ihould  be  en- 
couraged:  For  what  can  equal  the  Benefit  of  Ajfhes, 
by  caufing  Ground  yield  fo  much  Corn  in  fo  fhort 
Time?  And  if  Ground  be  once  brought  into  good 
Heart,  the  judicious  Husbandman  may  keep  it  fo,  if 
a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Earth  be  left  to  work  up¬ 
on. 

From  thefe"  Obfervations  it  feems  plain,  that 
paring  and  burning  is  good  or  bad  Husbandry,  as 
it  is  prudently*or  imprudently  pra&iied.  I  am, 
&c. 

* 

Jin  E  S  S  /IT  on  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland, 
with  a  TropfJ  for  the  Improvement  of  it. 

WE,  in  this  Country,  being  deficient  in  pu- 
blifhing  Inftru&ions  adapted  to  the  State  of 
our  Husbandry ;  I  offer  this  Efiay,  which  1  think  may 
tend  to  the  Advancement  of  it,  hoping  for  a  fa¬ 
vourable  Acceptance  of  my  Endeavour,  feeing  the 
Improvement  of  our  Land  is  both  praflicable,  and 
the  fureft  Way  of  promoting  the  Jntereft  of  the 
Kingdom. 

The  Improvement  of  Husbandry  in  all  Countries 
is  gradual,  and,  as  other  Sciences,  propagated  from 
the  South  to  the  North.  The  Engdjh  have  learn¬ 
ed  the  Husbandry  they  now  follow  from  the  Fie* 
mifb,  they  from  the  French ,  and  the  French  from 
the  Italians ;  and  it  is  the  fame  which  the  old 
Romans  praftifed.  The  prelent  Husbandry  in  En¬ 
gland  was  fifty  or  fixty  Years  ago  lit'le  better  known 
there,  than  here  at  this  Day,  and  at  firft  thought  only 
proper  for  the  more  Southern  Countries. 

The  Soil  of  the  Southern  Parts  of  Scotland  is  as 
good  as  in  England ,  and  if  cultivated  as  theirs, 
woyld  produce  whatever  their  Ground  yields  and 
their  Land,  husbanded  .  as  ours  is,  would  give 

no 
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no  more  than  ours  does.  The  good  Seafon  comes 
to  us  a  little  later ;  but  when  we  have  it,  ’tis  as 
good,  and  lalls  long  enough  to  bring  any  Thing 
they  husband  in  the  Fields  to  Maturity  with  us. 
Their  greater  Heat  in  the  Southern  Parts  is  often 
a  Lofs  to  their  Husbandry  ;  fo  the  Difference  be¬ 
twixt  this  Country  and  England \  does  not  fo  much 
proceed  from  the  Soil  and  Climate,  as  from  the 
Husbandry:  We  often  blame  the  Country  for  what 
is  our  own  Fault;  and,  flighting  the  good  Hus¬ 
bandry  they  follow,  think  to  bring  ourfelves  off^ 
by  Hying,  'They  have  the  Sunny  Side  of  the  Brae  of 
us. 

Husbandry,  till  of  late,  was  intirely  managed  in 
Scotland '  by  the  Vulgar,  who,  like  Moles,  ran  on 
blindly  in  the  Track  their  Fathers  had  made  before 
them,  and  continued  Husbandry,  probably,  in  the 
fame  State,  from  the  firft  Planting  of  the  Country  ; 
and  it  muff  have  continued  fo,  without  much  Al¬ 
teration,  if  it  had  not  been  attempted  by  thofe 
whom  the  Opportunities  of  feeing  and  reading  of 
the  Practice  of  other  Countries,  made  capable  to 
improve  it. 

Their  Method  was,  dunging  for  a  Crop  of  Bear, 
after  it  taking  a  Crop  of  Oats,  and  fo  on  ;  dung¬ 
ing  the  one  Half  of  their  Arable  every  Year  as 
long  as  they  lived.  This  is  the  Pra<5Iice  in  the 
Northern  Shires  to  this  Day. 

In  this  Way  the  Corn  cods  almofl  as  much,  by  the 
great  Expence  of  Servants  and  Cattle,  as  ’tis  worth 
when  it  is  reaped,  confidering  the  Quality,  the 
Badnefs  whereof  is  occafioned  by  this  Management. 
Indeed,  if  the  Tenants  had  not  as  much  Land  be- 
fide  their  Arable,  as  is  fufficient  alone  to  pay  their 
Rents,  they  could  never  carry  on  their  Husban¬ 
dry  in  the  Manner  they  do. 

Gentlemen  of  this  Country  ought  to  confider, 
that  this  is  letting  two  Farms  to  pay  the  Rent  of 

one; 
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°ne;  and  that  by  bringing  in  a  better  Method  of 
Husbandry,  we  may  not  only  double  our  Rents, 
but  enrich  our  Tenants  :  An  eafy  Way  to  do  this, 
would  be  to  bellow  the  Dung  and  Labour  upon  that 
Part  of  the  Ground  which  lies  uncultivated  ;  tne 
other  Part,  which  has  been  fo  long  dung’d,  might 
turn  to  good  Advantage  without  it. 

The  firft  Alteration  made  on  this  Husbandry, 
was  the  making  Folds  for  Cattle,  and  the  (owing 
of  Peafe,  which  the  People  living  next  to  England 
learned  from  thence  ;  but  this  is  not  carried  into 
the  North  Country,  altho'  we  have  many  Cattle, 
and  that  Vetches,  or  Moufe-peafe  are  to  be  got, 
which  are  very  hardy,  in  cafe  the  other  Sort  of 
Peafe  be  thought  too  tender, 

Altho’  the  (owing  of  Peafe  be  a  confiderable  Im¬ 
provement,  they  opening  and  cleaning  the  Lana 
where  they  thrive  ;  yet,  as  by  the  too  long  conti¬ 
nued  Sowing  of  Bear  and  Oats,  it  is  apt  to  grow 
foul,  and  to  bind,  whereby  the  Peafe  come  to  fail, 
they,  inhead  of  improving  the  Land,  harm  it :  For, 
as  is  found  by  Experience,  Grafs  profpers  among 
weak  Peafe  3  wherefore  if  they  do  not  dehroy, 
they  encourage  it.  For  this  Reafon  iome  chufe  to 
fow  Peafe,  orVetches,  with  their  Grals  Seeds,  and  to 
cut  them  down  before  they  begin  to  ly. 

Some  of  our  Farmers  in  the  South,  finding  that 
Peafe  did  not  prove  good  and  fure  Crops,  have 
lately  fallen  into  an  Improvement,  which  hath 
been  long  pra&ifed  in  England ,  perhaps  ever  hnce 
the  Romans  were  in  Britain ,  who  probably  brought 
it  in,  as  beh  (hired  to  the  uncultivated  State  of 
the  Country  at  that  Time  ;  I  mean  Fallowing, 
whereby  the  Land  is  freed  from  the  Inconveni¬ 
ences  of  the  former  Husbandry,  cleanfed  and  mel¬ 
lowed,  and  enabled  to  do  more  than  make  up  for 
the  lo(t  Crop  in  thefe  fuccecding  \  but  they,  by  a 

piece 
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Piece  of  mifhken  Avarice,  take  four  Crops  inftead 
of  three,  which  their  Neighbours,  from  whom 
they  learned  it,  only  take. 

The  Husbandmen  in  thefe  Places  where  Fallow¬ 
ing  hath  obtained,  plow,  and  'cultivate  their  Land 
tolerably  well ;  but  as  Husbandry  is  a  Scene  of  vaft 
Extent,  I  would  not  have  them  believe  that  they 
have  come  at  the  outmoft  Point,  and  can  go  no 
further,  but  to  know,  that  as  they  have  improven 
upon  the  Practice  of  former  Ages,  fo  there  is  flili 
Place  for  further  Improvements,  and  that  all  that 
they  have  done,  is  only  to  have  made  their  Land 
fit  for  another  Improvement,  which  will  fetch  them 
in  much  more  Money. 

'Tis  many  hundred  Years  fmce  Fallowing  has 
been  laid  abide  by  good  Husbandmen,  in  Italy , 
France ,  and  Flanders ,  and  of  late  by  thefe  in  the 
Southern  Counties  of  England  likeways  ;  and,  in 
Place  thereof,  they  have  fubftitute  Turnips,  which 
they  find  anfwer  all  the  Defigns  of  Fallowing  to 
far  better  Purpofe. 

As  this  Method  fee  ms  to  firike  at  one  of  the 
received  Fundamentals  of  our  Husbandry,  which 
is  Reft,  and  to  bring  us  back  to  the  E^ypt  which 
we  had  lefr,  of  cropping  the  Land  perpetually,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  explain  a  little  the  Nature  of 
Plants,  and  the  Effects  of  Fallowing. 

Plants  have  very  different  Effects  upon  the 
Ground  which  produces  them:  One  Kind  is  of  a 
meliorating  Nature,  and  the  Land  where  they 
grow  is  improved  and  enriched  by  them;  the  o- 
ther,  by  exhaufting  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth,  makes 
it  worfc. 

Of  the  fir  ft  Sort  are  Turnips,  and  other  Roots,  and 
all  thePulfc  Kind,  or  Legums,  which  comprehend 
both,  and  which,  bylheltering  theGround  with  their 
Leaves,  retain  the  Nitre  and  Spirit  of  the  Air,  and 

thereby 
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thereby  enrich  it.  Of  the  fecond  Sort  are  Wheat, 
Bear,  Rye  and  Oats,  which  are  all  of  the  grami- 
nous  Kind,  and  Peelers  of  the  Ground. 

The  Advantage  that  the  Land  reaps  by  Fal¬ 
lowing,  is  not  folely  that  it  has  a  Year’s  Red;  for 
no  Body  will  deny,  that  if  you  plow  down  Clover 
early,  or  fow  Peafe,  or  other  Grains,  fuch  as 
Buck-wheat,  early,  and  plow  them  in,  fo  as  the 
Earth  may  have  the  Benefit  of  the  Summer’s  Heat, 
to  mellow  and  fweeten  it,  thefe  vvi  11  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  if  it  had  been  at  relt  from  any  Crop,  and 
perpetually  turned  over  during  the  Time  that  thefe 
Crops  were  growing.  The  Benefit  of  Fallowing  then 
is,  that  it  cleans  and  pulverifes  the  Land,  and  im¬ 
pregnates  it  with  Juices,  which  are  fit  for  the  Pro¬ 
duction  of  Plants.  Turnip  is  found  to  have  the 
fame  Effects  to  a  greater  Degree ;  for  if  they  take 
well,  and  be  fed  upon  the  Ground,  they  will,  be- 
fides  the  Profit  by  the  Cattle,  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  Land  as  both  Fallowing  and  Dunging. 

This  Account  of  the  Effects  of  Fallowing  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  Experience  of  fome  Counties  of 
England,  who  have  not  yet  come  into  the  Ufe  of 
Turnip,  and  yet  do  not  fallow  the  Ground,  but 
by  pi  anting  Peafe  or  Beans  in  Lines  by  the  Dibble, 
and  hoeing  twice  in  the  Seafon  betwixt  the  Row's, 
they  cleanfe  the  Land  at  the  fame  Time  that  the 
Peafe  or  Beans  enrich  it,  and  continue  by  this 
Means  to  fow  their  Grounds  every  Year,  and  are 
reckoned  better  Husbandmen  than  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  who  fallow. 

Altho’,  from  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  follow, 
That  it  is  bad  Husbandry  to  take  two  Crops  of  any 
of  thefe  robbing  Grains  fuccellively  ;  yet,  if  we 
confider  the  Husbandry  of  Scotland ,  as  it  is  mana¬ 
ged  even  by  the  mod  knowing,  we  lhall  hnd  it  is 
not  conform  to  thefe  Rules  above-mentioned;  for 
the  beft  Husbandmen  after  a  Fallow  take  a  Crop  of 

Wheat, 
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Wheat,  after  the  Wheat,  Peafe,  then  Barley,  and 
then  Oats,  and  after  that  they  fallow  again:  Where 
they  do  not  fow  Wheat,  they  fow  Barley  after  the 
Fallow,  then  Oats,  then  Peafe,  then  Barley  or  Oats, 
and  fo  go  to  hallow  again.  In  both  which  Me¬ 
thods  they  have  two  robbing  Grains  running,  by 
which  they  fo  exhauft  the  Land,  that  the  fubfe- 
quent  Fallowing  is  not  able  to  recover  it  to  a  Vi¬ 
gour  fufficient  to  produce  Crops  fo  good  as  they 
would  be  by  another  Method  of  Husbandry  ;  and 
befides,  the  fecond  Crop  cannot  be  very  good. 

That  the  taking  of  two  Crops  of  thefe  Grains, 
which  I  call  robbing  Grains,  running,  beggars  the 
Land,  is  in  Part  owned  by  all  Countrymen  ;  for 
they  do  not  chufe  to  fow  Bear  after  Bear,  Wheat 
after  Wheat,  or  to  repeat  Oats  often  :  But  they 
do  not  advert,  that  the  fowing  Bear  after  Wheat 
which  they  often  do,  is  of  worfe  Confequence  to 
the  Ground  than  fowing  Bear  after  Bear,  becaufe 
Wheat  is  a  greater  Peeler  of  the  Ground  than  Bear- 
and  the  Notion  of  the  Benefit  had  by  changing  the' 
Grains,  from  the  Conceit  that  different  Grains  feed 
upon  different  Juices,  is  vain;  the  Advantage  a- 
nfing  from  changing  the  Grains,  being  in  fijbfti- 
taring  one  that  robs  lefs,  in  place  of  one  that  robs 
more,  or  in  putting  a  Top  rooted,  after  a  Hori¬ 
zontal  rooted,  and  vice  verfa. 

Of  the  Grains  we  fow,  I  think  Wheat  the 
greatefl  Robber  of  the  Land,  next  Barley,  then 
Oats  ;  the  Wheat  requiring  better  Land  than  Bar¬ 
ley,  ar.d  Barley  than  Oats  ;  and  yet  as  Barley  is 
fown  after  three  Furs,  and  Oats  after  one,  a  Cron 
of  Oats  robs  Ground  more,  becaufe  the  Culture 
for  BaHey  affords  more  Nourifhment  to  feed  up- 

^,°  lnrryrnen  think  they  do  no  not  harm 
their  Land  by  the  fourth  Crop  of  Oats  they  take 

before  their  Fallow,  but  it  is  like  fetcing  up  a  lean 
23eait  to  feed* 


I  knew 
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I  knew  a  Gentleman,  who  after  Fallow  had  a 
fine  Crop  of  Wheat,  after  which  he  had  a  good 
Crop  of  Bear;  and  that  he  might  come  the  fooner 
to  his  great  Crop  of  Wheat  again,  he  took  only  a 
third  Crop  before  his  Fallow,  which  was  Oats, 
then  he  fallowed  and  dunged  as  he  ufually  did  be¬ 
fore  ;  but  he  found  the  Wheat  Crop  but  very  in¬ 
different  ;  becaufe  though  he  had  taken  but  three 
Crops  they  were  all  Robbers,  which  had  wafted 
the  Spirit  of  the  Land,  fo  as  the  Fallow  could  not 
recover  it. 

Before  I  leave  this  Head,  I  fliall  mention  another 
Experiment,  to  prove,  that  graminous  Plants  are 
Peelers  of  Land,  and  that  Legums  enrich  it.  I 
know  a  Field  which  was  fown  with  Rye  Grafs  and 
Clover ;  but  in  fowing  the  Rye  Grafs,  one  Ridge 
happened  to  be  miffed  :  This  Ridge,  after  the  firft: 
Year  was  better  Grafs  than  the  reft  ;  but  the  Field 
being  plowed  up,  that  Ridge,  which  was  fown  with 
(glover  alone,  was  far  better  Corn  than  the  reft, 
the  Clover  having  enriched  ir,  and  the  Rye  Grafs 
peel’d  the  other  Part  of  the  Field. 

Seeing  that  the  only  Ufe  of  fallowing,  is  clean- 
fing  and  mellowing  the  Land  ;  that  this  may  be 
obtained  by  Turnips,  befide  the  Profit  they  bring 
other  wife  ;  that  it  is  evidently  prejudicial  to  the 
Farmer,  to  fow  two  robbing  Crops  fucceffive- 
ly  ;  and  that  our  Neighbours  in  England ,  from 
whom  we  learnedFallowing,  never  take  four  Crops 
after  a  Fallow,  as  we  do  :  We  ought  therefore  to 
cleanfe  our  Ground  every  fourth  Year  by  Turnips, 
inftead  of  Fallow,  and  to  make  Peafe  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  of  the  three  following  Crops; 

If  we  caft  up  an  Accompt  of  the  Produce  of  ten 
Years  by  the  prefent  Method  of  fallowing,  and 
fowing  Wheat  after  the  Fallow,  and  the  Produce 
of  ten  Years  in  the  Method  now  propofed,  the 

Advantage  will  manifeftly  be  on  the  Side  of  my 

Fropofal. 
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Propofal.  By  the  former,  there  will  be  in  ten 
Years  two  Crops  of  Wheat,  two  of  Bear,  two  of 
Oats,  and  two  of  Peafe  ;  by  the  latter,  three  Crops 
of  Turnips,  three  of  Bear,  two  of  Peafe,  and  two  of 
Wheat;  and  if  we  go  on  to  the  next  ten  Years,  there 
will  be  two  Crops  of  Turnips,  two  of  Bear,  three  of 
I  Peafe,  and  three  of  Wheat;  fo  the  Difference  betwixt 
i  the  two  Schemes,  in  the  firft  ten  Years,  is,  That  in 
|  place  of  two  Crops  of  Oats,  there  will  be  three 
!  Crops  of  Turnips,  and  one  Crop  of  Bear ;  and,  in  the 
I  fecond  ten  Years,  two  Crops  of  Turnips,  one  of 
Peafe,  and  one  of  Wheat,  in  place  of  thefe  two 
Crops  of  Oats;;  but  if  we  confider  how  much  the 
Land  will  be  enriched,  and  all  the  Crops  vaftly 
better,  the  Balance  will  lye  greatfy  to  this  Side. 

How  far  Turnips  will  thrive  in  this  Country, 
how  they  will  fave  Dung,  and  how  this  Dung  is  to 
be  ufed,  fhall  be  explained  afterwards. 

If  this  Scheme  take,  it  mu  ft  pleafe  the  Country¬ 
men  in  general,  whom  Virgil  calls  Avarues ,  or 
greedy  of  Gain,  but  efpecially  thefe  who  cry  out, 
Who  fays  the  Rent  that  Tear  in  which  the  Land  lies 
fallow ,  and  for  Dung  when  they  cannot  get  it  ?  By 
fowing  Turnips,  they  have  a  Crop  every  Year,  and 
;  they  can  manure  an  Acre  for  a  Sixpence. 

Turnips  for  the  Fields  are  of  four  Sorts,  the 
fat,  red,  green,  and  the  long  Turnip,  which 
the  French  call  Rave :  The  hatred  is  hardier  than 
the  green,  and  lies  more  out  of  the  Ground  to  be 
bit  by  the  Cattle  ;  the  Rave  is  very  hardy,  and  is 
laid  to  enrich  the  Land  mod.  They  will  all,  if 
duly  cultivated,  grow  large  with  us  in  the  Fields 
in  every  Country  of  Scotland ,  from  Wick  in 
Caitbnefs ,  to  the  Mull  of  Gallozvay •  In  Galloway 
they  have  been  Town  for  feveral  Years  with  great 
Succefs  ;  and  they  mull  be  very  profitable  for  Win¬ 
ter  Food,  to  the  vaft  Numbers  of  Cattle  they  keep 
in  that  Grafs  Country,  befide  the  Benefit  they  do 
to  the  Land;  The  Right  Honourable  John  Earl  of 

X  x  Stair 
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Stair  was  the  firft  that  introduced  the  Turnip  Hus¬ 
bandry,  befides  many  other  valuable  Improvements, 
into  our  Country. 

Altlio'  Turnips  will  thrive  without  Dung,  in 
Land  in  tolerable  Heart,  and  made  as  fine  as  is  li¬ 
ft  al  for  Bear;  yet,  to  make  them  do  well  at  firfl, 
about  the  half  of  the  Quantity  commonly  given  to 
Fallow,  may  be  neceffary  ;  but  if  a  Drill  plough 
be  ufed,  the  Turnips  will  be  fully  as  good  a.  Crop 
without  Dung,  as  in  the  common  Way  with  it. 
By  the  Ufe  of  this  Machine,  Turnips  will  thrive 
in  the  ftiffeft  Clays  in  this  Country,  where  Fal¬ 
lowing  hath  formerly  cleanfed  and  mellowed  them, 
fo  that  this  Husbandry  of  Turnips  will  anfwer  to 
all  Sorts  of  Soils  where  Corn  is  (own. 

Altho’  our  Husbandmen  are  laborious,  yet  by 
having  too  much  of  their  Farms  in  Tillage,  and  flu- 
dying  to  fow  too  many  different  Grains,  they 
are  often  difappointed  of  their  Profits ;  for  as  they 
have  generally  almofl  their  whole  Farms  inTillage, 
they  have  not  Time  enough  to  manage  any  one 
Field  or  Grain,  as  it  ought  to  be,  becauie  they 
mud  not  neglect  another,  which  they  mull  like- 
wife  leave,  to  go  to  a  third;  fo  two  well  managed 
would  be  better  than  the  three,  and  the  third  might 
be  turned  to  another  Ufe  as  good  as  any  of  them. 
This  our  Management  gives  Occafion  to  our  Neigh¬ 
bours  to  fay,  That  the  Scots  are  at  more  Pams  to 
be  poor,  than  they  take  to  be  rich ;  and  that  they 
can  make  more  Money  (in  right  Management)  with 
their  Hands  acrofs,  than  we  can  do  with  all  our 
Labour. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  our  Husbandmen 
fliould  lay  afide  the  Plough,  and  turn  all  to  Grafs : 
For  Grafs  hath  not,  as  yet,  turned  to  any  great  Ac¬ 
count  in  this  Country  ;  tho’  that  hath  only  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  Land’s  not  being  laid  down  in  good 
Order,  either  as  to  the  Culture  of  the  Ground,  or 
Form  of  the  Ridges;  orfometimes  fromus  being  laid 

down 
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iown  too  foon  after  Alteration  hath  been  made 
upon  the  Ridges  ;  yet,  as  great  Alterations  are  dan¬ 
gerous  to  thofe  who  will  not  make  them  properly, 
all  I  propofe  is,  that  as  the  Arable  will  be  divided  in¬ 
to  four  Divifions  inftead  of  five,  as  it  is  at  prefenr, 
the  fifth  may  be  added  to  the  Grafs  Part  of  the 
I  Farm. 

Upon  this  Head  it  is  to  be  obferved,  That  the 
Husbandry  of  any  Country  hath  a  great  Depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Manner  of  living  of  the  Inhabitants  : 
People  do  not  live  upon  Wheat,  Bear,  Peafe  and 
Oats  only,  they  would  have  good  Beef  and  Min¬ 
ton,  Veal  and  Lamb,  all  the  Year  round,  if  they 
could.  Our  Forefathers,  when  the  prefent  Notion 
of  Husbandry  took  Place,  contented  themfelves 
|  with  frelh  Meat,  when  the  Hills  or  Muirs  could 
;i  afford  it,  and  lived  on  fait  Meat  and  Poultry  the  reft 
of  the  Year  :  Now  our  Palates  are  more  delicate. 

By  the  Method  of  dividing  the  Land  into  four 
|  Parts,  thefe  who  fow  Wheat  will  have  a  notable 
Advantage,  in  abridging  the  Labour  of  the  whole 
Year;  for  the  Wheat  being  Town  before  Winter,  they 
i  will  have  but  two  Grains  to  manage  in  the  Spring, 
which  will  fall  to  be  Peafe  and  Barley:  The  Peafe 
fhould  be  fown  as  early  in  February  as  the  Seafon  of¬ 
fers,  and  the  Bear  may  very  well  be  fown  in  March , 
when  we  commonly  now  begin  to  fow  Oats  :  So 
the  Bear-feed  Sowing  will  be  ended  in  March ,  or 
the  Beginning  of  April,  which  at  prefent  is  our 
ordinary  Time  of  commencing  it. 

From  thence  to  the  Middle  of  June,  there  is 
Time  enough,  without  Hurry,  to  prepare  the 
Ground,  and  low  Turnips:  From  the  Middle  of 
June  till  Harvefl,  the  Countryman  will  have  little 
to  do  with  his  Servants,  except  Hay- making,  and 
hoeing  his  Turnips  ;  or  with  his  Horfes,  except 
(if  the  Stones  on  the  Ground,  which  are  a  great 
Hinderance  to  Husbandry,  have  been  thrown  to 
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the  Sides  or  Ends  of  the  Ridges  of  the  Turnip 
Fields.)  to  carry  them  off  to  the  Outfides  of  the 
Farm,  for  inclofing  it. 

If  the  Ground  on  the  Outfides  be  flirred  with 
the  Plough,  as  often  as  there’s  Occafion,  thefe 
Stones  may  be  faced  up,  the  Earth  thrown  to  the 
Back  of  them,  and  Thorns  planted  before  Win¬ 
ter  ;  by  which  Means,  all  the  Farm  may  by  De¬ 
grees  be  in  doled.  Thefe  who  fow  all  their 
three  Crops  in  the  Spring,  will  have  the  more  Time 
to  manage  them,  that  they  have  thrown  out  a 
Fifth  of  their  Arable. 

The  fowing  of  Turnips  will  alfo  abridge  the  La* 
tour  in  Winter  ;  for  Barley  may  be  fown  on  once 
Plowing,  but  if  the  Land  be  plowed  up,  after  the 
Turnip's  are  off  in  January ,  into  narrow  Ridges  of 
four  Furs,  and  ly  fo  till  Spring,  when  it  may  be 
plowed  as  broad  as  you  pleafe,  this  will  mellow 
and  enrich  the  Ground  wonderfully. 

Tho’  this  Scheme  of  Husbandry  will  appear  ra¬ 
tional  to  many,  yet  fome  will  object,  I  hat  the 
Seafon  propofed  is  too  early  for  fowing  Bear;  That 
the  Wheat  will  not  be  fo  good  after  the  Peafe  as 
after  the  Fallow;  and,  That  it  will  be  a  Lois  to 
the  Farmer,  who  fowes  Wheat,  to  want  Oats. 

To  the  Firft  it  is  anfwered,  That  where  the 
Land  is  clean  and  rich,  which  it  will  be  after  the 
Turnips,  ’tis  better  to  fow  Eear  in  March ,  than  la¬ 
ter  ;  After  Turnips  there  will  be  neither  Grafs 
Roots  nor  many  Annuals  in  the  Ground;  and  when 
any  Grain  is  fown  on  dry  and  rich  Land,  the  Inju¬ 
ries  of  the  Weather  need  not  be  feared.  This  the 
Husbandmen  are  not  ignorant  of,  for  in  March 
they  chufe  to  low  Barley  on  new  lim’d  Land; 
and  at  that  Seafon  they  fow  a  late  Sort  of  Barley, 
well  enough  known  amongfl  them.  The  fowing  of 
this  Kind  will  anfwer  another  Objection,  which  is, 
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That  early  Town  Corn  is  fubjedt  to  be  deflroyed 
by  Crows,  and  other  Birds. 

As  to  the  fecond  Obje6lion,  befides  what  has  been 
formerly  aliened,  That  the  Turnips  and  Peafe  will 
bring  the  Land  into  far  better  Heart  than  it  can  be 
by  the  prefent  Management:  ’Tis  to  be  remarked, 
that  by  (owing  the  Peafe  early,  they  will  come 
fooner  off  the  Ground  than  by  our  prefent  Method; 
befides,  the  Englijb  have  two  or  three  Sorts  of 
grey  Peafe,  called,  the  Beaudye  Pea,  the  Paplin  Pea, 
and  the  Marlborough  Grey,  which  are  as  hardy  as 
any  we  ufe,  and  are  cut  down  early  enough  to 
prepare  the  Land,  and  fow  the  Wheat  as  foon  as 
we  could  defire. 

The  third  Objection  is  not  worth  anfwering; 
for,  he  who  hath  Money  will  do  better  to  buy 
Oats  of  his  Neighbours,  who  don’t  fow  Wheat, 
than  beggar  himfelf  and.  his  Ground,  for  the  fake 
of  an  old  Cuflom.  But  as  a  few  Oats,  mixed  with 
Peafe  or  Beans,  may  ferve  his  Horfes,  he  and  his 
Servants  will  fuffer  no  great  Hardfhip  tho*  reduced 
to  the  Neceffity  of  eating  Wheat-bread. 

Befides  thefe  Sorts  of  Peafe,  they  ufe  a  Grain 
in  lome  Counties  of  England ,  called  fainter  Vet¬ 
ches,  by  fowing  which,  they  make  a  confiderable 
Improvement  upon  the  Scheme  of  Husbandry  now 
propofed:  For,  after  the  third  Crop  from  the 
Turnips,  they  plow  and  fow  them  in  the  Month  of 
September ;  They  are  hardier  than  Wheat,  and 
thriving  all  the  Winter  when  the  Weather  is  frefh, 
they  feed  Sheep  or  black  Cattle  with  them  in  the 
Spring,  or  cut  them  down  early  enough  to  fow 
Turnips  thereafter.  Which  ferves  for  Dung  to 
their  Turnips  in  their  pooreflLand. 

in  their  richer  Grounds  they  fow  any  of  the 
Sorts  of  Peafe  formerly  mentioned,  early  in 
after  their  laff  Crop,  and  have  them 
pft  berore  the  Time  for  fowing  Turnips  is  o— 
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ter.  Sometimes  they  fow  Clover  with  their  laft 
Crop,  and  after  taking  one  Crop  of  it,  plow  it 

down,  and  fow  Turnips. 

The  fir  ft  Method  will  anfwer  very  well  with  us ; 
for,  as  the  Time  of  cutting  the  W inter  Vetches,  is 
with  them  the  End  of  May,  they  will  be  ready  for 
it  here  before  the  Middle  of  June  ;  and  tho  (ome- 
what  later,  it  will  be  in  Time  enough  for  (owing 
Turnips  by  the  Drill  plough,  for  they  may  be  (own 

later  that  Way  than  out  of  Hand.  ^ 

We  can't  propofe  to  have  a  right  Crop  of  the  o- 
ther  Peafe  here  in  Time,  to  have  lurnips  from  the 
Seed  after  them;  but  if  we  fow  Turnip-ieed  eat- 
ly  in  good  Ground,  they  may  be  pulled  when  a- 
bout  the  Bignefs  of  young  Radifhes,  andjplanted  af¬ 
ter  the  Plough  when  the  Peafe  come  off,  and  oc  as 
g-ood  as  if  (own  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  fooner. 
By  this  Method,  the  Husbandman  hath  two  Cops  in 
place  of  a  Fallow.  And  Turnips  may  be  planted 
after  the  Plough  in  Lint  Land  to  the  fame  Advan- 

The  created  Objection  that  can  be  brought  a- 
gainft  this  Plan,  is  the  want  of  Inclofures.  But,  as 
an  eafy  Method  for  accomplifhing  this  has  been  al¬ 
ready  hinted  at,  if  the  Profit,  fhown  to  arife  from 
this  Scheme,  fhould  encourage  Husbandmen  to  m- 
clofe  their  Grounds,  our  whole  People  might  be 
happy.  Several  Gentlemen  have  incloled  Giounds  ; 
fome  Countrymen  in  the  Southern  Shires  have 
their  Farms  incloled ;  and  many  (ow  Wheat  and 
get  it  preferved,  why  not  Turnips  ?  We  have  a  Law 
for  Winter  Herding. 

I  know  a  Man,  who,  in  Run-ridge  Land,  (ow¬ 
ed  a  Ridge  with  Clover  and  Rye-grafs,  feveral  Years 
ano,  which,  at  this  Day,  continues  to  be  better 
Grafs  than  any  inclofed  Land  in  the  Countty  ;  for, 
when  the  Corn  was  carried  off  the  Ground,  the 
Greennefs  and  Svvcetnefs  of  thefe  Grades  attracted 
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all  the  neighbouring  Beads,  and  when  Corn  was 
again  town  it  was  faved,  and  the  Land  was  enrich¬ 
ed  by  the  Dung  of  them. 

This  is  a  cunning  Fellow;  for  Dung  is  ftollen: 
The  Theft  can  be  proved,  but  it  is  not  puniih- 
3  able. 

The  Dung  which  is  faved  by  fowing  of  Turnips, 
I  even  in  the  common  Way,  which,  at  firft,  will  be 
the  one  Half,  and,  after  the  Improvement  has  ta¬ 
li  ken  Place  for  feme  Time,  will  be  the  whole,  may 
be  laid  to  far  greater  Advantage  upon  Grafs  than 
on  Corn  Land,  where  it  is  apt  to  breed  Weeds, 

I  is  thought  to  encourage  Straw  more  than 

i  Grain.  The  dunging  of  Grafs  makes  it  fpring  all 
I  Winter,  when  Grafs  is  moft  valuable,  increafes  the 
3  Quantity,  and  makes  it  richer.  This  we  obferve 
j  in  old  Failures,  Town  Greens,  and  Places  where 
l  Sheep  have  lien.  The  perpetual  Verdour  does 
•  not  proceed  from  the  Age  of  the  Grafs,  as  People 
j  commonly  imagine,  but  from  the  Dung  which  in 
]  thefe  Places  abounds.  The  fame  will  happen  to 
.  Grounds  well  dung;d,  tho?  lately  laid  down. 

If  the  fifth  of  the  Arable,  together  with  what 
'  was  allowed  for  Grafs  formerly,  which  I  fhali 
1  fuppofe  to  be  a  fixth  Part  of  the  Farm,  be  mana- 
jj  in  this  Method,  it  will  be  fit  to  feed  Ewes  and 
|  early  Lambs,  or  Wedders,  or  Milk-cows,  and  bring 
1  as  touch  Benefit  to  the  Mafter  as  any  other  Part 
I  the  F arm ;  and  thefe  two  Sixths,  which  make 
one  Third,  being  changed  about  in  a  regular  Courfe 
with  the  reft,  may  be  a  great  Advantage  to  the 
f  whole  Farm. 

This  Grafs,  together  with  the  Benefit  which  will 
be  got  by  the  Turnips,  will  enable  the  Farmer  to 
keep  a  confiderable  Number  of  Beafts  in  good  Or¬ 
der,  by  which  Means  he  will  be  capable  to  pay  a 
good  Part  of  his  Rent,  and  not  be  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Corn  alone.  If  the  Husbandry  ufed  in 
Flanders ,  of  planting  Turnips  by  the  Plough  after 
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any  Crop,  (which  gives  them  two  Crops  in  the 
Year  on  all  their  Land)  were  followed,  it  would  be 
a  great  Help  to  the  maintaining  the  Beafls  in  the 
Spring,  befide  the  Benefit  it  would  bring  to  the 
Land;  for  tho’  thefe  Turnips  which  are  planted  in 
the  End  of  August,  or  Beginning  of  September ,  will 
not  come  to  the  Size  of  Summer  Turnips,  they 
will  (land  better  to  the  Spring  than  the  other,  and 
be  of  great  Ufe  to  the  Cattle  when  the  others  are 

gone. 

Upon  this  Head,  it  would  not  be  amifs,  if  the 
Countryman  had  Time  for  it,  to  plant  Rape,  where 
the  Ground  is  good,  in  the  Beginning  of  September, 
after  any  Corn  Crop,  which  the  Flemijh  find  to  do 
better  fo  planted,  than  if  fown  out  of  Hand  on  a 
Fallow.  If  the  Rape  be  not  good  enough  to  Band 
for  a  Crop,  the  Benefit  Cattle  will  get  by  eating  it 
in  the  Spring  will  pay  for  all  the  Charge.  Thefe 
Things  will  keep  the  Cattle  in  fine  Order.  Rye- 
grafs,  tho’  a  great  Robber  of  the  Land,  will,  if 
dung'd,  be  of  notable  Ufe  in  this  Way,  for  it  comes 
early,  and  lads  long  in  the  Ground, 

There  are  fever  4  other  Ways  of  bringing  Profit 
by  Husbandry,  fuch  as  planting  feveral  Things  in 
the  Field,  now  only  brought  up  in  the  Garden, 
and  faving  their  Seeds;  propagating  the  Plants  u- 
fed  by  Dyers,  which  are  no  greater  Strangers  to 
our  Fields,  than  Wheat  and  Barley  once  were. 
But?  as  thefe  Improvements  will  be^  eafily  attained 
to,  being  only  the  Confequence  of  fowing  Tur¬ 
nips,  which,  by  enriching  our  Land,  will  not  only 
increafe  our  Grain,  improve  our  Flefhes,  give  Milk, 
Butter,  and  Cheefe,  to  thefe  who  live  upon  Bread 
and  Water,  but  even  fave  our  Money  paid  for  foreigni 
Articles,  find  Subjects  to  employ  our  People,  and 
keep  them  at  Home  to  confume  our  Grain  ;  1 
fhall  not  infift  upon  them. 
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Tho’  what  is  contained  in  thefe  Sheets  may  feem 
new,  and  to  ftrike  at  the  two  ftrong  Pillars  of  our 
prelent  Husbandry;  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
tnar  a  Pamphlet  of  two  or  three  Sheets  on  the  Huf- 
bandry  of  Flanders,  fent  over  by  Sir  Richard  I'Ve  (Ion 
who  was  banifhed  for  his  Loyalty,  hath  benefited 
England many  Millions,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  large 
1  ranfa£tions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

To  ihew  how  far  the  Improvement  of  Land  may 
e  carried,  I  fhall  fubjoin  three  Paragraphs  of  an 

publilhed  in  England  in  January  17x7.  The 

„  0UIS  are’  “  ®ut  *c 's  eafy  furnilh  at  once  what¬ 
ever  Quantity  can  pollibly  be  wanted  of  the 
Leaf  molt  proper  for  the  Bufinefs,  and  that  by 
a  yearly  and  regular  Crop  from  the  firft  Year  on- 
ward,  or  in  lefs  lime,  and  with  much  lefs  Ex- 
pence  than  we  reap  Wheat  or  Barley.  The  Me- 
n.odis  eafy  and  plain,  as  has  been  often  prafti- 
if  , Eurote>  tho’  ^  was  brought  us  from  China. 

.  lis,n°  “ore  than  this.  When  Mulberries  are 
npe,  they  brutle  them  with  their  Hands,  and 
wafning  off  the  Pulp  from  the  Seed,  abounding 
in  that  Berry,  either  in  Autumn,  or  waiting  till 
the  Spring  they  l’ow  it  in  Drills,  or  fmall  Tren- 
ches,_  which  they  make  with  a  Hoe,  as  our 
ardiners  low  1  cafe,  and  in  two  or  three  Months 
they  will  Ihootup  a  thick  twiggy  Fore  ft,  about 
root  high,  and  abounding  with  Leaves,  far 

fforffmooth>  iweet  and  tender,  and  fitter  for 
tlie  Silk-worm,  than  thofe  which  are  gathered 
*;om  °W  full  grown  Mulberry-trees. 

£.  f  le!f  f“ali  Twigs  they  mow  or  reap  down 
wu  n  a  Sickle,  and  ftnppmgoff  the  Leaves  for  the 

u  j00"  0  their  yVorms.  before  they  have  got  to 
,the  Exte)lt°f  their  Ground-plot,  the  Place  they 
ocg^n  at  is  furnilhed  again  with  a  new  Shoot  as 
me  as  the  former,  and  fo  the  fame  Roots  will 
continue  for  ever  to  fhoot  out  fmall  Twms  which 
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“  are  thick  fet  with  Leaves,  above  fourteen  Days 
“  earlier  in  the  Spring  than  they  can  be  gathered 
“  from  the  Trees  in  our  Gardens.” 

'  This  Project  appears  the  more  feafible  from  a 
late  Experiment  made  by  Mr.  Heron  of  Bar  gaily, 
upon  the  Baftard  Cinna,  a  woody  Shrub,  which, 
by  continual  Mowing,  he  converts  into  a  Forage, 
and  from  the  Practice  of  the  Romans ,  of  making 
a  Forage  in  the  fame  Way  of  the  Cytijus ,  which 
is  alfo  a  hard  woody  Plant. 

The  ingenious  Gentleman  who  wrote  the  im¬ 
mediate  preceeding  Eflay,  was  pleafed  to  ask  my  O- 
pinion  of  it :  The  Alterations  thought  proper  were 
made  by  us,  and  it  was  publifhed  in  the  Year  173 2* 
It  has  been  long  out  of  Print,  and  being,  in  my  O- 
pinion,  well  deferving  of  a  Republication,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  give  it  a  Place  here,  after  revb 
fing  and  reforming  it. 

Memorial  for  William  Taylor  Efq ;  of  E- 
trickhall,  Writer  in  Edinburgh. 

'  |  ^  HE  Plan  I  have  made,  and  herewith  offer 
you  of  my  Survey  of  your  late  Purchafe 
of  Etrickhall,  fhows  the  Number  of  Acres  in  the 
whole  of  it,  and  in  its  feveral  Parts,  as  I  have  diftin- 
guiihed  them. 

I  confider  thefe  Lands  to  be  of  far  more  Value 
than  they  have  been  efleemed,  and  worth  more 
Rent  than  they  have  paid,  or  indeed  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  them,  until  the  Management  is  alter¬ 
ed,  and  fome  Improvements,  which  cannot  come 
to  any  great  Expence,  are  wrought. 

To  ihow  which,  I  fliall,  fir (l,  fpeak  of  the  feveral 
Parts  of  thefe  Lands;  next,  of  the  Malmanagements 
of  them;  then  of  the  Improvements  that,  I  think, 

would 
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would  make  them  far  more  valuable.  Laft/y,  I  fhall 
mention  the  Renr,  I  think,  they  might  then  pay, 

and  give  Reafons  for  what  I  ihall  alledge  as  I  oo 
on.  45 


The  Mountains,  generally  green  and  bearing 
good  Grafs,  ha\c  toe  Advantage  of  Peat*earth  ancl 
Heath  in  them  :  This  qualifies  them  to  be  the  fit¬ 
ter  for  Hogs,  [Sheep  in  the  firft  Year  of  their  Age] 
and  for  this  Ground  the  Store-matter  generally 
pays,  and  can  afford  to  pay  as  dear  as  for  any  o- 
ther  Pafture  Land ;  for  Hogs,  when  they  live  and 
thrive,  are,  at  leatt,  as  profitable  as  any  other  Part 
of  his  Stock. 

The  Remainder  of  the  Ground  is  Haughs,  or 
Meadow-land  :  The  Haughs  are  generally  a  rich 
Loam  •  the  reft  of  them  is  a  quick  and  lively  light¬ 
er  Soil,  equally  qualified  for  Corn  or  Grafs  :  The 
upper  Stratum  of  the  far  greateft  Part  of  the  Mea¬ 
dow,  of  about  thirty  Acres  Extent,  is  a  rich  Loam; 
the  Remainder  of  it  is  mofiy,  and  the  next  Stratum 
of  the  whole,  or  the  greateft  Part  of  the  whole  of 
it,  is  a  Marie,  or,  at  leaft,  an  exceeding  rich  mar¬ 
ly  Clay  for  a  great  Depth. 

This  I  ihowed  to  feveral  Perfons,  having  made 
Trials,  by  boring  with  an  Inftrument  ;  but  the 
h  ace  of  the  Marie  is  to  be  feen  by  walking  on  the 
Rivet -fide  :  This  Delcription  of  your  Fields  and 
Solis  1  can  fupport  to  be  juft,  and  ihall  afterwards 
ihow,  how  ignorant,  or  llothful,  or  both,  the  Far¬ 
mers  have  been,  who  never  ufed  the  Marie. 

1  he  Account  of  the  Mifmanagements  comes 
next  in  the  Order  of  my  Proceeding  before  laid 
oovvn :  This,  1  fear,  will  not  be  very  pleafing  to  you ; 
but  1  muft  lay  Sores  open,  before  1  can  properly  ap- 
piy  Remedies,  iour  Mountains,  and  all  the  Moun¬ 
tains  in  that  Neighbourhood,  have  been  look’d  up¬ 
on  as  fitteft  for  the  pafturing  of  Sheep  ;  but 
your  Lands  having  alfo  a  great  Extent  of  good 

arable 
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arable  Ground  and  Meadow,  a  mixed  Stock  ot 
Horfes,  Cows,  and  Sheep,  was  kept  on  them,  and 
the  two  firft  not  having  been  retrained  from  the 
Pafture  of  the  laft,  and  the  lad  having  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  come  down  and  eat  the  fat  and  tender  Grafs 
of  the  plowed  Ground,  they  neither  did  nor  could 
ftand:  The  Grafs  among  the  Stubble,  but  efpecial- 
ly  the  Grafs  arifing  from  the  Dung  of  fiorfes  and 
Black*  Cattle,  was  Poifon  to  them j  fo  many  of  them 
died,  and  the  Farms  were  thought  unw'holefomc, 
only  becaufe  the  Farmers  were  ignorant  or  floth- 
ful. 

This  was  bad,  but  worfe  comes  next,  as  more 
difficult  to  redrefs;  for  the  arable  Ground,  and  Mea¬ 
dow,  were  to  a  good  Manager,  worth  a  greater 
Rent,  without  the  Mountains,  than  they  paid,  or 
could,  according  to  their  Management,  pay  for 
the  whole.  Here  a  reafonable  Queftion  arifes,  What 
did  they  do?  The  very  word  Things  they  could. 
They  have  allowed  the  Water  of  Etrick  to  carry 
away  very  much  of  as  good  Haugh-ground  as  is 
in  that  Country,  or  almolt  in  Scotland ,  and  the  Re¬ 
mainder  they  have  plowed  without  Difcretion,  and 
dene  their  utmoft  to  impoverifh  it  by  robbing 
Crops:  They  have  allowed  Midjhip-burn  to  damni¬ 
fy  the  Meadow,  and  Saughs  to  grow  over  many 
Acres  of  it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  until  they  are 
removed,  it  mud:  remain  ufelefs.  An  unhappy 
Condition,  if  there  was  no  Remedy!  But  I  hope 
I  lhall  fliow  evidently,  that  Prudence,  with  Dili¬ 
gence,  and  a  very  moderate  Sum  expended,  may 
give  Relief  from  all  the  bad  Effects  of  their  Igno¬ 
rance,  or  Slothfulned  and  Mifmanagement  ;  that 
the  Character  of  your  Grounds  may  be  yet  made 
good  and  exalted,  and  that  you  have  a  very  profi¬ 
table  Purchafe,  Matters,  even  as  they  Band,  being 
well  condu&ed. 

To 
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To  remedy  thefe  Evils,  Care  Hiould  be  taken 
that  neither  Horfes  or  Black- Cattle  be  allowed  to 
feed  on  the  Mountains,  becauie  by  the  noxious 
Quality  of  the  Grafs,  fo  occafloned,  the  Farmers 
have  yearly  loft  great  Numbers  of  their  Sheep,  the 
tender  Race;  lb  the  Failure  hath  groundlefsly  been 
reputed  unwholefome,  your  Authors  have  fuffer- 
ed,  and  you  Jo  luffer  by  that  grols  Mifmanagenvent, 
the  Rent  being  kept  low,  and  in  Danger  of  falling 
lower.  ° 


As  the  Mountains  are  high,  Provifion  for  Food, 
and  Stells  for  Shelter,  in  the  evil  Days  and  ftormv 
Nights,  lliould  be  made:  The  Stell  Dykes  fhould 
not  be  of  Turf  cut  from  the  very  Sides  of  their 
Bottoms;  for  the  Sheep  foon  make  Puddles  when 
the  Surface  is  there  broke,  but  of  high  Wails  of 
Stone,  to  be  found  at  Hand ;  and  good  Hay  lliould 
be  ready  to  give  them  on  all  neceffary  Occaftons.' 

The  Hay  would  be  Phyfick  as  well  as  Food  for 
them,  by  drying  up  watery  Humours  which  caufe 

f  ii  R^and  their  Death  *•  The  Stells,  if  planted 
full  or  Firs,  would  keep  them  warm  and  fafe,  and 

the  Dykes,  they  lying  by  the  Sides  of  them,  would 
-he.ier  them  in  the  meantime,  until  the  Firs  orow 
;  up  to  be  out  ol  any  Danger  of  being  hurt  by 


* 

One  of  thefe  Stells,  for  PFeJler  Etrick,  might  be 
made  near  the  Foot  of  Turners-c/eutih;  another 
near  the  Herdfman’s  Houfe,  and  a  third  betwixt 
them  and  near  to  the  Veftige  of  a  Dyke  which 

at  1  been  built  for  a  Stell,  with  Turf,  when  Stones 
'  were  for  the  lifting. 

there  is  in  fVefter  Etrick  about  ten  Acres  of 
Haugh  Ground :  This  Field  having  the  Water  on 
toe  one  Side,  if  it  was  feparated  from  the  Hill  on 
no  other  by  a  good  Stone  Dyke,  and  divided  into 
Ha.vcs,  for  all  which  Stones  may  be  eafily  got,  thefe 
Ha-vcs  might  be  in  Corn  and  Rye-grafs  alternately, 

which 
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which  would  afford  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  this 
Hay,  which  is  the  bed  for  the  Purpole  lor  which 
it  is  wanted,  and  Corn  is  more  valuable  among 
Mountains  than  in  a  low  Country :  The  Sheep  eat- 
itm  the  Hay  would  be  phyfically  fed,  and  they,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  Inclofures,  would  make  and  keep  them 
rich  for  ever  by  their  Dung:  This  Conduct  would 
furely  make  IVejler  Etrick  more  valuable  than  it 

hath  hitherto  been.  ...  r  r-t 

Stells  lhould  alfo  be  made,  in  Manner  forelaid, 
in  convenient  Places  of  the  Mountain  or  Eajler  E- 
irick  and  a  Wall,  lufficient  to  defend  againft  Sheep, 
alone  the  Side  of  the  Road  leading  from  Midjbip  to 
Etrick  Kirk  :  This  Wall  would  ferve  feveral  good 
Purpofes-  it  would  fo  far  inclofe  the  Mountain  ; 
it  with  the  Afliftance  of  Etrick  IV \ ater,  and  Mid- 
llip  Burn,  when  caff,  would  totally  inclofe  the  Mea¬ 
dow,  with  a  fmall  Piece  of  the  Mountain  into  it, 
,,,j  ,his  Part  of  the  Mountain  will  make  an  uterul 
Inclofure  if  a  Ditch  is  call  betwixt  it  and  the  Mea¬ 
dow,  ‘  which  vvill  be  found  necefTary  for  draining 

the  Meadow  fuily.  .  , ,  f 

To  improve  the  Meadow,  which  is  capable  ot 

a  very  high  Improvement,  the  fill  Thing  to  be 
done,  and  a  Thing  which  is  indifpenfible  is  to  caft 
a  Courfe  for  Midjhip  Burn  lo  wide,  and  io  deep, 
that  it  may  be  fully  able  to  contain  all  the  Water 
that,  by  the  Overflow,  docs  now  vail  Damage  : 
Then  to  clean  the  Ditch  already  made  through  the 
Meadow:  The  Effects  of  thele  will  ilrow  what 
more  Ditches  are  neceflary  for  the  Draining  of  it. 

When  it  is  drained,  and  the  Saughs  are  rooted 
out  aood  Steps  will  be  made  towards  the  Improve¬ 
ment’  but  more  will  be  neceflary  to  compleat  it 
in  the  mod  effectual  Manner;  for  his  flocked  with 
Grafs  of  bad  Kinds,  and  with  Weeds,  which  the  Wa- 
ter  fitted  the  Earth  to  produce  and  nourilh  ;  and  its 

Surface,  at  lead  where  the  Saughs  grow,  is  une- 

qua], 
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qual,  and  will  become  more  fo  by  hoeing  them 
out  ■  for  thefe  Reafons,  the  belt  Conduit  will  be 
10  plow  the  Ground  two  or  three  Years  for  Corn! 

lr  it  is  well  drained  and  plowed,  it  mult  vield 
great  Crops:  When  the  Mould  is  made  fine  and 
the  Surface  even,  fow  Clover  (and  Rye-grals  ’with 
the  Corn,  and  it  mult  produce  a  vaft  Load  of 

nor  Mr?  ST^rageTen/  ^  f°r  the  Farrs  that  are 
l  s'.  i  1C  1*  Wll,cb  are’  mu(d  be  pared  and 

urnr  and  then  they  lhouid  be  ufed  as  the  reft  of 

■  1ms  very  large  Meadow,  thus  managed,  muft 
Sake  an  excellent  Field  for  Corn,  or  for  Grafs  for 
Hay  or  for  Pafture,  though  there  was  no  Marie  in 
it,  of  which  I  Khali  fpeak  hereafter. 

Before  I  pafs  over  the  Water,  I  muft  flop  a  while 

rrf  thK  DamaSe  lt  llas  done,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  Ihow  how  to  prevent  its  doing  more  :  1  he¬ 
al  Wed  7  J  l0t  d°ne  nSar  ‘i°  mUcb  if  ic  had 
allowed  to  keep  its  natural  Courfe;  but  one  of 

your  Authors  diverting  it,  and  not  making  a  new 
Cnannei  fufficiently  wide  and  deep,  it  has  taken 

LandCkyndTl'rnS’  lWfep’d  3Way  much  excellent 
Land,  and  will  yearly  carry  off  more,  if  it  is  not 

L  lTKed  bl  f?me  Prudent Method:  What  that  is 
and  how  to  follow  it  forth,  in  the  raoft  frugal  and 
effectual  Manner,  is  a  needful  Queftion. 

-  -ie  Kealon  why  it  has  done  fuch  Mifchief  is 
finely,  becaule  it  found  the  Channel  inefficient 
o  contain  it :  Wherefore  I  muft  think  that  the  in- 
largtng_  of  its  Channel  fufficiently,  in  the  Place 

•T  eryC  'f,  d°  the  )eaft  Hurt,  is  the  Way  to  get 
it  moft  and  beft  commanded  ;  and  it  is  kmky  for 

{"“‘S3'  n  S  1S  ‘,!,e  Place  where  y°u  can  moftVafe- 
y  and  eafily  make  the  Channel  of  it  larger. 

I  have  no  Notion  that  it  is  practicable,  'at  any 

oderate  Expence,  to  ftop,  by  the  Means  of 

S  ones^  us  taking  ns  own  Courfes,  except  at  the 

Ve,y  Heatl  of  y°ur  Haugh.  At  that  Place,  indeed, 

there 
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there  are  move  Stones  than  can  be  needful,  and 
there  it  muft  be  forced  into  its  Southmoft  Cur~ 
rent  which  muft  be  widened  and  deepened  to 
receive  it  all ;  but  this  is  not  the  Place  to  begin 
the  abfolutely  neceflary  Work  of  preferving  your 

HaSould  be  begun  at  the  Foot  of  the  Meadow, 
bv  widening  and  deepening  the  Channel,  and  di¬ 
verting  it  from  the  MeadoW-f.de,  which  is  fuffer- 
S  by  if,  but,-  from  the  Meadow-head  and  up- 
wards  lead  it  as  much  to  the  South  as  poftible,  for 
this  plain  Reafon,  that  the  Mountain  will  defend 
iifelfP  and  fo  there  will  be  no  more  needful  for 
the  Completion  of  the  Work  but  the  making  of  the 
Channel  wide  and  deep  enough  and  deepeft  on  the 
Side  neareft  to  the  Mountain,  that  the_  Weight  of 
the  Water  may  ly  there,  where  there  is  an  invin- 

'  ^Lucky  it  is  that  this  can  be  effeftually  and  yet 
ch-ap  done:  for  you  have,  to  appearance  no  Rocks 
to  wreftle  with,  the  whole  Channel  being  Earth 
with  a  Mixture  of  Sand  or  Pebbles,  rarely  Stones 
bioger  than  the  laft;  wherefore  loofen  the  Bottom 
of  the  Channel  in  the  Time  of  a  Drought,  and 
Force  of  the  Water,  which  runs  with  great  Rapt- 
ditv  will,  when  a  Flood  comes,  carry  off  the  Earth, 
Sand,  and  fmaller  Pebbles,  and  then  no  more  will 
remain  to  be  done,  except  only  to  throw  out  the 
biggeft,  and  therewith  to  ftrengthen  the  weakeft 
Parts  of  the  Bank :  Once,  or  even  twice  doing  may 
not  be  fufficient,  but  yet  it  muft  be  an  eafy  Work 
to  do  fo  much  Good. 

Now  I  think,  I  have  come  regularly  on  to  con- 
fider  your  large  Haug’n  of  79  Acres.  Tho’  it  be 
defended  from  the  Water,  yet  it  will  great,y  need 
to  be  feemed,  on  the  other  Side,  from  rrefpafles 
by  Lord  Niter’s  Tenants  Cattle  :  Their  Sheep  e- 
fpecially  have  always  fallen,  and  muft  ftill  r>f 
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own  and  trefpafs  upon  it,  lying  at  the  very  Foot 
of  their  Mountains,  until  prevented,  which  can  be 
no  other  way  done,  but  by  an  invincible  Fence 
betwixt  his  Lordihip’s  Ground  and  yours,  which 
would  greatly  tend  to  your  mutual  Advantage  for 
botn  Grounds  would  be  fo  far  inclofed',  and  fo  far 
the  Cattle  of  both  would  have  the  Benefit  of  Shel- 
tTr’  which  would  be  of  the  greater  Value  to  Lord 
Napier's  Tenant,  that  his  Lordihip’s  Ground  lies 

>  exceedingly  expofed  on  this  Side. 

1  r  ^tones  are  eafily  to  be  got,  than  would  be 

luinctent  for  building  a  Wall  on  the  prefent  March  ; 

>  out,  ^  as  you  vvill  obferve  from  the  Plan,  it  is  fo 

!  cr00Ked,  that  it  will  be  for  your  mutual  Advan¬ 
tage  to  ftraigbten  it  by  giving  and  taking  Ground. 
His  Lordihip,  you  know,  could,  by  Lawg  be  obli¬ 
ged  to  firaighten  the  March,  and  be  at  the  Half  of 
tne  Expence  of  the  Dyke,  but  he  will,  no  doubt, 
lee  his  own  Interelf  and  concur  willingly. 

Thefe  Things  being  done,  mark  out  ' this  larre 
and  valuable  Haugh  into  three  Parts  of  an  equal 

i  T|Umiberr°f  Acres  ’  plow  as  much  of  one  of  the 

I  -thirds  for  Oats  as  may  be  thought  in  condition 

to  give  two  profitable  Crops,  and  the  reft  of  it  for 
a  Summer  Fallow;  give  it  many  Plowings,  for  in 
the  Number  and  Seafonablenefs  of  them  the  Va- 
tue  of  the  Fallow  conftfts.  Second  Year,  plow 
t  c  whole  of  this  Third  for  a  Crop  of  Oats  or 
Barley,  and  therewith  fow  the  Seeds  of  Clover  and 
Rye— grals.  Third  Year,  plow  the  whole  of  ano¬ 

ther  Third  for  Oats  or  Faiiow  as  aforefaid,  and 
cm  tne  Clover  and  Rye-grafs  for  Hay  or  Houfe- 
feeding.  Fourth  Year,  plow  this  Third  for  a  Crop  of 
Oats  or  oar  ley,  fow  the  Seeds  of  Clover  and  Rye- 
grafs  the;  e with,  and  cut  the  firft  fovved  Clover  and 
as  aforefaid.  Fifth  Year,  plow  the  laft 
Thin;  for  Oats  or  Barley  as  before  mentioned,  cut 
the  laft  towed  Clover  and  Rye-grafs,  and  pafture 

a  z  the 
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the  firft  fowed.  Sixth  Year,  plow  this  laft  Third 
for  Oats  or  Barley,  fow  Clover  and  Rye  graf  there¬ 
with,  cut  the  immediately  before  lowed  Clover 
and  Rye  grafs,  and  pafture  the  firfl  fowed.  Se¬ 
venth  Year,  plow  the  firft  Third  for  Oats  cut  the 
laft  fowed  Clover  and  Rye-grafs,  pafture  the  other 
Third ;  and  fo,  going  on  in  the  Order  alorelatd, 
one  Third  of  the  Field  will  always  be  in  Corn,  an¬ 
other  Third  in  Grafs  for  cutting,  and  the  iait 
Third  for  Pafture. 

This  Management,  and  the  proper  ufing  ot  the 
Dung  that  will  be  made  by  the  Home  Conjump- 
tion  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Ground,  will,  I  think  1 
may  reafonably  fay,  foon  make  the  Corn  that  will 
crow  on  one  Third  as  valuable  as  all  the  Corn  that, 
according  to  the  former  Management,  before  taken 

Notice  of,  grew  on  the  whole. 

The  Advantages  of  this  Plan  of  Husbandry  are 
fo  obvious,  and'  fo  greatly  preferable  to  the  for¬ 
mer  Method,  by  which  the  Strength  and  spirit  ot 
the  Ground  was  exhaufted,  that  1  ftiall  not  neediei- 
}y  take  up  your  Time  reprefenting  them. 

I  once,  indeed,  thought  of  propofmg  three 
Crops  of  Grain  before  the  fowing  of  Grafs-leeds  ; 
in  that  Cafe,  of  directing  Peafe,  or  Beans,  for  the 
fecond  Crop,  and  then  of  continuing  the  Ground, 
always  after  the  three  Grain  Crops,  fix  \ears  in 
Grafs  j  but  doubting  if  Peafe  or  Beans  would  prove 
a  certain  good  Crop  fo  far  in  among  the  Moun*- 
tains,  and  being  almoft  certain  that  no  F aimer 
would  chufc  to  have  no  other  Crop  of  Grain,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  or  the  other  of  them  every  third! 
Year,  1  found  a  Neceflity  to  advife  the  Plan  I  have: 
offered,  of  fowing  white  Grain  twice  fuccelnvely^ 
which  I  ftiall  never  recommend  unlefs  I  find  Tome: 
extraordinary  Caufe  for  it,  as  in  the  prefent  Cafe., 
I  fhall  now  take  your  Marie  or  marly  Clay  more 
fully  under  Conftderation,  Throw  it  out,  let  m 
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ly  to  dry,  and  it  will  become  lighter;  then  carry 
it  to  your  lighted:  Soil  when  in  Padure,  fpread  it 
carefully,  if  needful  repeat  the  Spreading,  then  let 
it  ly  for  one  fear  at  lead,  and  it  will  gather  Riches 
from  the  Atmolphere,  which  it  is  barred  from, 
when  it  is  plowed  down  before  it  be  allowed  to 
ly  expofed  ;  a  Practice  too  common:  While  it  lies 
on  the  Surface  the  Grad  will  be  benefited  by  it: 
After  plowing,  every  Soil  is  improved  by  the  Mix¬ 
ture  of  a  contrary;  but  a  light  Soil  is  the  more 
enriched,  the  more  the  Earth  applied  is  of  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  a  Clay  Maile. 

In  regard  you  may  grudge  the  Expence  of  car- 
[  rying  your  Clay  to  any  conliderable  Didance,  and 
as  it  is  not  fo  proper  a  Manure  for  drong  Soils  as 
for  light,  I  advife,  fird,  as  there  is  Mofs  of  a  con- 
fiderable  Depth  in  your  Meadow,  to  fuperinduce 
the  Earth  that  will  be  thrown  out  of  the  Ditches, 

I  by  the  draining  of  it,  upon  the  Mofs ;  fpread  it,  pare' 
i  the  Mofs,  burn  it  with  the  Earth  fuperinduced  in 
I!  large  Heaps,  and  apply  the  Allies  where  there  may 
i  be  mod  Occalion  for  Manure  :  Their  extraordina- 
ji  ry  fertilizing  Quality  for  Corn  or  for  Grafs  is  well 
1  known. 

After  the  Earth  thrown  out  of  the  Ditches  is 
]  fpent,  import  upon  the  Mofs  any  other  Earth  that 
j  can  bed  fpared,  or  rather  your  marly  Clay  ;  then 
1  fpread,  pare,  and  burn  as  aforefai d,  and  fo  you 
1  may  go  on  as  often  as  you  have  Occafion  for  Ma- 
1  nure,  while  your  Mofs,  which  will  not  be  foon 
-  conlumed,  lads :  Thus,  you  fee,  by  Adies  you 
I  can  top  ply  the  Wrant  of  Lime,  which  you  cannot 
:  Set  at  any  moderate  Didance  to  buy,  and  can  make 
e  and  keep  your  Ground  as  rich  as  you  pleafe  with- 
:  out  it ;  for  tho’  the  Mofs  in  the  Meadow  may  be 
confumed,  it  is  inexhaudible  on  the  Hills,  and 
Allies  are  a  very  light  Carriage, 


More- 
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Moreover,  I  do  not  know  but  you  may  get 
more  Lime  in  your  own  Ground  than  is  fufficient 
for  the  County.  Some  Authors  aver,  that  Slate 
will  burn  into  Lime;  and,  if  it  will  burn  with 
Peats,  then  you  may  have  as  great  Quantities  of 
it  as  you  pleafe  for  the  Ufes  of  your  Ground,  or 
for  Sale,  as  I  believe  your  Slate  Rocks  and  your 
Modes  will  never  be  totally  confumed  until  the 
Confummation  of  all  Things. 

I  can  fay  nothing  to  this  from  Experience  or 
Obfervation,  but  1  think  you  are  reafonably  cal¬ 
led  to  make  repeated  Trials  ;  for  though  you  can 
do  very  well  without  it  for  youi  own  Ground,  it 
would  be  very  valuable  for  Sale,  no  Lime— Itone 
Quarry  being  yec  found  within  a  great  Diftance, 
and  much  Ground  lying  uncultivated  lor  Want  of 
Lime. 

If  it  11) all  be  alked,  What  can  be  done  with  fo 
much  Hay  as  is  propofed,  in  a  Place  where  it  can¬ 
not  be  fold  ?  1  anfwer,  Bealls  will  eat  it  :  They 
can  be  fold  :  Good  Clover  and  Rye-grafs  Hay  is 
worth  27  or  3  d.  per  Stone,  even  for  Stall-feed¬ 
ing  at  Etrick-hall ,  and  the  Dung  of  the  Cattle  is 
well  worth  the  Expence  of  the  Feeder. 

All  1  have  propofed  being  fully  executed,  and 
the  Management  of  the  Lands  being  carried  on 
according  to  the  Plan  1  have  offered,  I  make  no 
Scruple  to  fay,  that  a  Farmer  might  better  afford  to 
pay  100  /.  Sterling,  than  the  former  Tenants  could 
the  lowed  Rent  they  have  paid  at  any  Time  for 
forty  Years  pad  ;  and  I  am  pretty  well  fatisfied 
that  the  Expence  concerning  the  Waters,  the  Drain¬ 
ing  and  the  Dykes,  Lord  Napier  concurring  where 
his  Lordfhip’s  Lands  march  with  yours,  could 
not  well  exceed  50  /.  if  fo  much,  Matters  being 
prudently  managed  ;  Would  it  not  be  well  laid 
out  Money  ? 

To 
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To  give  a  View  that  a  Tenant  could,  in  the  E- 
vent  fordaid,  pay  fo  much  as  I  have  mentioned, 
1  ihail  obierve,  that  there  is  more  than  ioo  Acres 
of  good  arable  Land  and  Meadow.  Is  not  eve- 
ry  ^cre  either  of  them,  if  improved  and  ma¬ 
naged  as  I  have  propofed,  well  worth  ten  Shil¬ 
lings  of  yearly  Rent?  Here  is  more  than  50  Founds 

j  ^  Every  Man  with  whom  I  have  {poke  concern¬ 
ing  the  Rocking  of  your  Mountains,  confefled 
that  ^  they  would,  at  leaf!,  keep  thirty  Scores 
of  Sheep,  and  the  Herdfman  s  •  and  that  Store- 
makers  in  that  Country  generally  pay7  of  Rent 
two  Shillings  for  the  Grafs  of  every  Sheep  they 
can  keep  well.  This  is  neat  60  Pounds.  Would 
not  then  your  whole  Lands  of  Etrtchhail  be  cheap 
rented  to  one  good  Tenant  at  the  100  Pounds  l 
and  will  not  you  have  made  a  very  profitable  Pur- 

chafe  of  your  Freehold  Eflate,  with  a  good  Houfe 
on  it  ? 

I  hope  you  will  allow  that  all  I  have  faid  is  rea¬ 
dable  ;  but  probably  you  may  fay,  How  can  J 
who  have  fo  much  Writer  Bufinefs,  get  fuch 
Things,  and  fo  many  of  them  done?  The  only 
Anfwer  I  here  give  is  this ;  It  was  my  Duty  to  fhow 
you  wnat  muff  be  profitable  to  you  when  done: 
To  find  out  the  Means  fliould  be  your  Bufinefs; 
but  even  this  1  fliall  point  at  in  Converfation,  to 
which,  as  the  Paper  is  fvvelled,  I  defer  it. 

Memorial  for  concerning  the 

Regulation  and  Improvement  of  a  creat  E~ 
ft  ate.  c 

HAV  I N  G  the  Honour  to  be  called,  to  rive 
my  Opinion  concerning  the  Regulation 
and  Improvement  of  your  Eftate,  1  beg  your  Pa- 

tience 
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tience  till  I  fhow,  i ft,  That  your  Grounds  are 
wafted,  and  your  Tenants  kept  poor,  _  by  the 
Ihameful  and  hurtful  Management  of  their  Y  arms, 
which,  while  continued,  muft  ftill  have  a  worie 
and  a  worfe  Effecft,  as  the  Land,  and  lo  they 
the mfe Ives  muft  grow  poorer  and  poorer  :  And, 
idly.  Until  I  point  out,  and  inforce,  by  the  belt 
Reafons  that  may  occur  to  me,  a  Method  of  Hus- 
bandry  plain,  eafv,  and  very  moderately  expen¬ 
sive  j  by  which,  if  e^aftly  followed  lutth,  your 
Lands  muft  grow  better  and  better,  your  Tenants 
richer  and  richer,  your  Rents  rife,  and  be  better 

paid. 

To  Ihow  how  much  your  great  Eftate,  even  in 
this  Part  of  the  Country,  wants  Regulation  and 
Improvement,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  othei 
Parts  of  it  are  equally  ill  managed,  I  fhall  prefume 
to  offer  fuch  a  Reprefentation  or  Hiftory,  as  I  can¬ 
not  doubt,  will  fatisfy  you  fully,  that  inch  ^un¬ 
countable  Husbandry  and  Ways  muft  necefianly 
have  produced  the  bad  Effects  too  apparent,  and 
that,  if  the  Soil  had  not  been  exceedingly  good, 
muft  have  reduced  it  to  a  State  of  Sterility. 

There  is  a  general,  and,  1  believe,  a  juft  Com¬ 
plaint  among  the  Landlords  in  this  Diftinft  of  tie 
County,  that  their  Rents  are  ill  paid,  which  would 
difpofe  a  Stranger  to  think,  that  the  Lands  are  ei¬ 
ther  very  bad,  or  too  high  rented:  But,  fo  far  as 
I  have  travelled  through  the  Country,  converted 
upon  that  Subject,  and  obferved  the  Soil,  1  cannot 
attribute  the  bad  Payment  of  the  Rents  to  either 
of  thefe  Caufes  ;  but  to  the  Unfkilfulnefs  and  La- 
zinefs  of  the  Farmers,  their  Tcnacioulnels  to  de¬ 
left  able  Cuftoms,  and  a  fettled  Hatred  to  all  Im¬ 
provements  and  Improvers,  which  makes  them 
indocile,  and  keeps  them  in  Ignorance  and  lo- 

veny.  The 
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The  Soil  is  generally  good  5  for  it  is  neither  a 
ftubborn  Clay,  nor  an  open  Sand,  but  an  equal 
Mixture  of  both,  and  feems  to  want  nothing  but 
proper  Culture,  and  judicious  Management,  to 
make  it  bear  any  Crop  that  Scots  Ground  will  pro¬ 
duce  ;  efneciaily,  as  1  obferve,  that  there  is  no  Wam 
of*  proper  Materials  for  Manure,  Limeftone  and 
Coals  being  to  be  had  at  eafy  Rates,  and  fliort  Car¬ 
riages,  and  the  bed  Sort  of  Mofs,  [Peat  Earth] 
almod  in  every  Farm,  which  mixed  with  Lime, 
Earth,  and  Dung,  makes  one  of  the  bed  corn-' 
pounded  Manures  for  fuch  Lands  ;  fo  it  muff  look 
ltrange  to  all  who  have  right  Notions  of  Husband¬ 
ry,  that  ever,  except  by  the  Rigour  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  Seafons,  there  Ihould  be  the  lead  Scarcity  in 
fuch  a  Country :  But  this  Wonder  ceafes,  when 
one  comes  to  know  the  Humour  and  Genius  of 
the  Farmeis,  and  their  Ignorance,  Lazinels,  and 
Poverty  which  occafion  it ;  but  what  better  can 
be  expelled  of  them,  if  the  Ways  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on  in  are  confidered? 

The  Boys  and  Girls,  fo  foon  as  they  are  able,  go 
all  Summer  to  the  herding,  and  the  poorer  Sort 
of  them,  whofe  Parents  have  no  Farms,  go  a  beo-. 
ging  all  Winter  ;  T.hus  they  go  on,  till  by  Degrees 
a  Boy  comes  to  be  able  to  drive  a  Plow,  or  rather 
to  lead  the  two  foremod  Horfes. 

.  Here  I  mud  throw  in  a  Remark  :  Their  Land 
is  eafily  plowed,  and  yet  a  Plough  mud  have  three 
Per  Ions  at  it;  one  of  them  with  a  long  Pole  by 
which  he  guides  the  Plough  at  the  Muzzle,  and  at 
the  lame  Time  drives  the  Horfes ;  for  this  need- 
*  jut  Servant  I  beg  Leave  to  obferve,  that  at  the 
Plow  he  gets  no  Time  to  eat  the  Bread  of  Idle— 

I  nefs ;  for  he’s  there  the  harded  wrought  Man  on 
\  the  Farm,  and  manages  the  well'  contrived  In« 
ltrument  with  fuch  a  Dexterity,  as  mud  highly 
amule  Strangers  as  they  pafs  by! 

When 
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When  the  Boy  has  led  the  two  foremoft  Horfes 
for  Tome  Seafons,  and  comes  to  have  Ability  and 
Dexterity  to  manage  this  Pole,  he  works  with  it, 
till  he  thinks  he  can  command  the  Stilts,  and  then 
he  commences  a  Plowman. 

When  he  can  plow  in  the  unfkilfulWay  of  his 
Neighbours,  and  perhaps  fow,  he  alks  a  great  Wage, 
of  which  he  is  often  ill  deferving  ;  but  it  by  that 
Means  he  faves  a  hundred  "Merks  (5/.  11  s.  1  jd.') 
or  two,  then  to  the  Fairs  and  Markets  he  goes,  a 
Dealer  he  becomes,  he  coups  [exchanges]  afiorfe, 
buys  and  fells  a  Cow  5  he  courts,  he  kifles,  and 
dances  with  the  Lafies,  who  expecl  him  there  in 
their  beft  Drefs,  and  will  not  be  abfent,  tho’  the 
Wind  fhould  fhake,  or  the  Rain  rot  their  Parents 
or  their  Mahers  Corn. 

Well,  a  Wife  he  gets  :  If  her  Father  had  Land, 
tho’  ever  fo  little,  it  is  ten  to  one  if  ihe  has  any 
Thing  but  the  Cloaths  on  her  Back;  for  pleale 
know,  that  it  is  reckoned  a  great  Scandal  for  a  Man 
in  that  Situation  of  Life,  to  let  his  Children  go  to 
Service  :  But,  if  Ihe  is  not  of  this  gentle  Kind, 
has  been  at  Service,  and  hath  been  faving,  which 
few  of  them  are,  bellowing  all  on  Drefs,  perhaps 
ihe  may  have  got  fifty  or  a  hundred  Merks  ferap- 
ed  together ;  but  in  any  Event,  a  Mailing  they 
muff  have,  a  Horfe-gang  or  two  of  Land,  or,  as 
fome  of  them  exprefs  it,  a  Leg  or  two  or  a  Plow ; 
for,  as  Service  was  a  Scandal  before  Marriage, 
much  more  is  it  reputed  fo  in  that  honourable 
State,  to  People  having  a  Stock  :  This  is  their  own 
Way  of  fpeaking. 

Now  they  have  got  together,  and  got  a  Farm but 
let  ns  fee  how  they  and  theirs  can  live  upon  it  if  the 
Rent  is  paid  :  This  would  require  a  quick  Sight  in¬ 
deed,  for  fuch  a  Farm  muft  produce  from  its  own 
natural,  tlio7  formerly  much  exhaufted  Strength, 

feeing  it  cannot  be  reafonably  expected,  that  fuch 
0  a  Te- 
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a  Tenant  has  Money  to  bellow  upon  it ;  fo  from 
luch  a,.1'Tla11  Beginning,  little  Underftanding,  and 
no  well  founded  Experience,  nothing  that’s  good 

“  “  be  cxPefted  ••  The  Cuftom  or  Pradtice  of 
the  Country  is  all  the  Rule  he  has  to  follow,  and 
aJi  Soils  get  the  fame  Management ;  If  they  do 
not  produce  well  with  it,  they  are  doomed  barren 
and  unfruitful,  and  mult  be  lowered  in  their  Rents 
or  lye  waft e  :  But  if  the  cuftomary  Labour  be  con’ 
hdered,  it  is  no  Wonder  to  fee  bad  Crops.  The 
Fracuce  which  is  general  is  this  : 

A  Farm  is  divided  into  what  is  called  Croft  and 
FeL  Lands  and  thefe  are  fub-divided  into  Falls: 

.  e  UoJ‘  Land  >nto  four  Falls,  and  the  Field  Land 
into  two  :  The  Croft  Land  is  plowed  three  Years 

.  1  0  mfy  CroPs>  and  refts  one  :  The  Field  Land 
is  plowed  three  Years,  and  lies  three.  The  Fall 
of  Crop  Land,  after  it  has  relied  its  Year,  gets  what 
Dung  from  Cattle  the  Farm  affords,  and  'then  Bear 
is  made  from  that  new  Ley,  with  only  two  bad 
Flowings,  and  fometimes  but  one ;  the  firll  not 
until  about  Jfril, 

The  Field  Land  gets  neither  Dung,  Lime,  or 
i  aithing,  either  when  if  is  lying  or  going,  and  mult 
give  three  Crops  of  Oats,  though  fome  of  them 
will  fcarcely  return  the  Seed,  and  fo  Croft  and  Field 
Lands  mull  go  their  Rounds,  and  have  done  fo 
or  ime  immemorial,  without  any  material  Al¬ 
teration,  except  in  a  very  few  Inftances. 
home  have  indeed  ventured  to  lay  out  a  little 
.oney,  oi  rathei  to  bellow  a  little  uncommon 
Labour,  to  put  Lime  into  their  Dunghills,  and 
■  ome  have  even  gone  the  Length  to  Jay  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  Lime  on  their  tie/d  Land \  tho*  very 
nia  in  Proportion  to  the  Extent  of  the  Ground 
they  applied  it  to  •  but  as  it  could  only  have  a 
very  fmall  Effcft,  on  a  Soil  fo  robbed  and  worn 
our,  unlefs  it  had  been  quickened  by  Dung,  or  at 

A  a  a  lcaft 
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lead  by  the  Interjeftion  of  meliorating  among 
deteriorating  Crops,  it  is  unreafonably  concluded, 
that  Lime  will  do  no  good  on  the  Outfield  Land  ; 
From  all  which  it  may  reafonably  be  obferved, 
that  their  Husbandry  is  ftupidly  foolifh,  as  well 
as  prejudicial,  efpecially  fince  they  do  not  alter, 
their  Method  in  any  Seafon ;  for  they  always  plow 
and  fow  at  one  Time  of  the  Year,  and  have  no 
Rule  to  dired  them  :  They  go  on  blindly  after  a 
blind  Guide  ;  one  begins  when  his  Neighbour  be¬ 
gins,  and  the  Example -giver  is  commonly  one 
who  has  fqraped  a  little  Pelf  together,  feldom  by 
Husbandry,  that  being  fcarcely  poflible  in  their 
Way  of  labouring,  but  in  fome  other  Way,  or  by 
the  Favour  of  Fortune  ;  and  his  Skill  is  generally 
j  udged  by  his  Riches  :  He’s  the  leading  Man,  and 
he’s  followed  5  and  if  any  Man  fhould  pretend  to 
differ  from  their  Ways,  the  Cry  is  again!!  him  for 
a  light-headed  Innovator,  and  for  a  foolifh  Pre¬ 
tender  to  more  Knowledge  than  his  Forefathers 
had ;  all  Tongues  are  fet  loofe  to  backbite  him 
at  the  Market  Meetings,  and  to  break  his  Credit* 
If  we  allow  him  to  go  on,  fay  they ,  he  will  fhow 
that  our  Farms  are  improveable,  and  then  our 
Rents  will  be  raifsd. 

If  a  Stranger  comes  among  them,  they  attempt, 
bv  open  Force,  or  fecret  Fraud,  to  intimidate  him, 
or  Real  away  his  good  Reputation,  or  both :  By  thefe 
deteftable  Practices,  they  monopolize  the  whole 
Country  into  their  own  Hands,  and  at  length,  by 
a  Corruption  of  the  Meaning  of  Words,  they  call 
themfelves  kindly  Tenants :  Whereas,  in  Reality, 
they  are  Mafters  of  fuch  as  are  only  nominally 
their  Mafters,  for  a  Landlord  cannot,  at  leaf!  he 
rarely  can  fet  a  Farm,  unlefs  the  prefent  Polleffor 
not  only  give  his  Confenr,  but  Benediction,  which 
they  will  by  no  Means  give  to  a  Stranger  ;  and  e- 
very  Man  by  them  is  reckoned  fuch,  who  has  not 
v  been 
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been  born,  and  bred  up  in  the  Barony  wherein  they 
live  :  He,  the  Stranger,  is  branded  with  the  Name 
of  Landr-loufer ,  or  worfe :  There  is  a  general 
Concurrence  to  difappoint  ail  his  Defigns :  He  is 
threatened  and  intimidated,  as  I  have  laid. 

I  could  mention  the  Farm,  from  which,  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  a  Gentleman  of  Honour, 
one  Stranger,  who  was  improving  it,  was  frighten¬ 
ed  out  of  the  Country  •  another  got  a  Stack  of  Clo¬ 
ver  and  Rye-grafs  Hay  burnt,  and,  no  Doubt,  more 
fuch  Inhances  might  be  given.  A  bad  State  of  a 
Country !  A  bad  State  of  Landlords  this !  and 
1  fee  no  Reafon  why  I  may  not  fay,  a  bad  Conditi¬ 
on  of  the  Farmers  themfelves ;  for  they  generally 
live  poorly,  becaufe  nothing  but  Compulfion,  nei¬ 
ther  the  Difference  of  Soils  nor  of  Seafons,  will 
make  them  alter  their  Method. 

If  God  is  not  pleafed  to  keep  the  Seafon  for  their 
Time,  they  will-not  take  it  at  bis,  and  fo  they  lofe 
their  Share  of  the  Promife  of  a  Seed-time,  and  a 
Harveft,  for  there  are  no  Days  or  Weeks  fixed  for 
either  of  them,  and  their  late  Sowing  is  the  Caufe 
of  their  late  Reaping,  and  of  their  ill-filled,  and 
often  rotten  Corn. 

Tho’  the  Weather  prove  ever  fo  favourable,  they 
will  not  plow  till  their  own  Time,  about  Candle¬ 
mas,  come;  but  then,  be  the  Weather  foul  or 
fair,  they  go  on,  thro*  thick  and  thin,  wet  and  dry, 
Froft  and  Snow,  deftroying  their  Horfes,  tho*  they 
feed  them  extravagantly  ;  by  which  Management 
the  Ground  is  deftroyed,  their  Mahers  muff  ly  out 
of  their  Rents,  and  often  lofe  them  ;  for  they  will 
pay  the  Country  People,  and  put  Things  into  their 
Neighbours  Hands,  who  will  keep  them  from  their 
Maher’s  Knowledge:  It  is  a  fettled  Principle 
among  them,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  defended  by 
Pretenders  to  Religion,  that  *tis  no  Crime  to  take 

an 
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an  Advantage  of  their  Mahers  ;  they  want  it,  and 
their  Mailers  can  fpare  it,  fay  they. 

Heterodox  Principle  of  an  unaccountable  Set 
of  ignorant,  obilinate,  and  lazy  People!  I  fay  lazy,, 
for,  except  in  the  Times  of  their  plowing,  low¬ 
ing,  and  the  Harveil,  they  do  little  or  nothing  in 
their  Farms,  befides  calling,  winning,  and  leading 
fome  Peats  to  burn  with  Coals,  pulling  fome  1  bi¬ 
llies,  or  making  fome  Hay,  and  threlhing  Fodder 
for  their  Bealls. 

There  is  a  Necehity  that  you  infill  upon  their 
becoming  bound  to  purfue  better  Husbandry; 
Husbandry  by  which  they  would  live  more  happi¬ 
ly,  your  Rents  be  better  paid,  and  your  Lands, 
in  the  Courfe  of  a  few  Years,  become  able  to  bear 
far  greater  Rents :  Will  you  fuffer  them  to  pof- 
fefs  your  Grounds  at  three  or  four  Shillings  the 
Acre,  and  be  hill  making  them  worfe  ?  Grounds 
which  would  give  fifteen  or  twenty  Shillings  per 
Acre  in  other  Countries  of  Scotland ,  equally  di- 
llant  from  Places  of  Coniumpt,  and  where  Grain 
fells  no  dearer,  but  almoll  conllantly  cheaper. 

Thus,  1  have  endeavoured  to  prove  my  firft 
Allegation,  That  your  Grounds  are  walled,  and 
your  Tenants  kept  poor  to  a  high  Degree,  by  their 
ihamefui  and  dellrucTtve  Husbandry,  which,  while 
continued,  mull  Hill  have  a  worfe,  and  a  worie 
Effect,  as  the  Land  mult  grow  poorer  and  poorer. 
1  do  not,  indeed,  pretend  that  all  the  Fafts  repre- 
fented  as  aforelaid  conhfl  with  my  own  Know¬ 
ledge,  being  a  Stranger  in  the  Country  until  of  late; 
but  of  them  1  have  been  informed  by  feveralPer- 
fons  of  fueh  Characters  and  Reputations,  that  I 
cannot  doubt  the  lead  Article  of  them. 

Now,  I  come  to  point  out,  and  enforce  by  the 
belt  Arguments  that  may  occur  to  me,  a  Method 
of  Husbandry,  plain,  eafy,  and  very  moderately 
expen  live,  by  which,  if  exadtly  followed  furth, 
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your  Lands  muft  grow  better  and  better,  your  Te¬ 
nants  richer  and  richer,  your  Rents  rife,  and  be 
better  paid:  But  I  am  afraid,  when  I  confider  the 
bet  that  is  to  do  with,  and  their  deteffable  Wavs  a- 
forementtoned,  Perfuafion  will  not,  fingly,  be  ef- 
fectual  to  induce  them  to  leave  their  prefent  Me- 
thod  of  Husbandry,  for  the  heft  Plan  of  it  that 
any  Man  can  devife ;  yea,  rnethinks,  I  am  fure  of 

“Lr  therefo>"e  I  am  equally  certain  that  you 
will  find  a  Neceffity  to  ufe  a  Compuifitor,  and 
a  favourable  Opportunity  now  offers,  the  created' 
Part  or  your  Lands  being  out  of  Tack :  An  Oppor¬ 
tunity  not  to  be  loft.  rr 

In  cider  to  effectuate  this  good  Purpofe  of  im¬ 
proving  your  Eftate,  the  firft  Thing  I  fhall  take  No- 
tice  of  is,  That  your  Lands  in  this  County  efpe- 
cially^  are  not  fo  fit  for  the  Pafture  of  Sheep,  as 
foi  otner  IJles,  and  they  are  dcftructive  to  Ditch¬ 
ing,  Hedging,  Planting,  and  all  Improvements  by 
the  Plow ;  wherefore  you  Ihould  difcharge  the 

eeping  of  them  ;  every  one  of  them  on  your 
imitate  in  this  Country.  J 

A  Man  polTeft  of  lefs  Land  than  one  Plow  can 
work  cannot  be  prefumed  to  live  well,  and  bring 
up  a  Family  comfortably  by  the  Fruits  of  it,  as 
ns  managed  in  this  Country,  tho’  the  Land  was 
own,  ar  lets  can  it  be  expe&ed  that  he  can 
pay  the  Rent  of  it,  and  have  wherewith  to  beftow 
upon  Improvements  at  the  fame  Time  :  There- 

tei  tmh\y  »  that  311  y°ur  ^able  Farms 
uld  b  at  lead,  fo  large,  as  to  require  the  Work 

J0*)?  fl°w;  lor  >tis  better  for  the  Publick,  and 
lot  tne  People  themfelves,  who  have  fmaller 
farms,  to  ferve  Manufacturers,  or  other  Farmers, 
anc\  paid  For  their  Labour. 

1  ho  the  Soil  here  be  generally  good,  yet  the 

;  °l1nHryiIS  WCt  an.cLcoId;  fo>  Ditching  and  Drain, 
mg,  Hedging  and  Planting,  the  firft  Steps  to  ail 

good 
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good  Husbandry,  would  make  the  greater  Improve 
ment  ;  and  there  is  Encouragement  to  00  the  more 
that  Way,  that  Hedging  and  Planting  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  here,  in  every  Place  where  they 
are  taken  any  tolerable  Care  of :  But  tnefe,  tho 
executed,  are  only  Improvements  in  Part,  the  S01 
wants  alfo  to  be,  by  proper  Husbandry,  relieved 
from  the  Diflrefs  it  lies  under,  by  the  Effeds  ot 
the  former  unaccountable  Management :  Yet  this, 

I  fear,  muff  be  a  Work  of  Time;  for  the  Tenants, 
as  1  am  informed,  are  generally  poor,  and  fo  can¬ 
not  do  much  at  once  ;  they  are  not  willing,  and 
therefore  mud  be  compelled  to  cio  a  little  111  a 
proper  Way,  that,  by  the  Returns  of  it,  they  may 
be  enabled,  and  encouraged  to  proceed  voluntarily, 
for  their  own  Profit,  in  the  Courfe  of  Husbandry, 
the  Sweets  whereof  they  have  tailed.  ^ 

What  to  propofe  is  a  Matter  of  no  finally  Diffi¬ 
culty:  The  Horfe-hoeing  Husbandry  of  Cabbages 
or  Turnips,  or  even  the  lofing  of  a  Crop  by  a 
Summer-fallow,  thefe  highly  beneficial  Improve¬ 
ments,  or  any  other  Husbandry  new  to  them, 
would,  I  am  afraid,  frighten  them  greatly,  and  fo 
mufl  at  frd  be  overlooked:  One  Thing  is  certain, 
Whatever  Number  of  Acres  you  lhall  refolve  to 
take  the  Tenant  of  each  Plow  of  Land  bound  to  la¬ 
bour  and  crop  in  the  Manner  to  be  herein  aftci  pio- 
pofed,  thefe  Acres  mufl  firfl  of  all  be  Sufficiently  111- 
clofed ;  but,  1  fufpecl,  you  will  be  obliged  to  mclofe 
them  yourfelf,  taking  him  bound  to  pay  the  lit¬ 
tered  of  the  Money  laid  out  thereupon,  to  uphold 
the  Fences,  and  leave  them  in  a  fufficient  Conditi¬ 
on.  This  Method  of  doing,  has  thefe  Arguments 
for  it.  When  it  is  done  with  your  Money,  and  by 


your  Order,  it  will  be  well  done,  and  the  Place 
will  be  chofen  with  Judgment,  fq  as  to  anfwer  the 
Defign  of  the  Improvement  of  it  the  better,  and 

it  will  alfo  be  done  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  not  to 

confound, 
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confound,  or  render  irregular  any  after  Improve- 
ments,  which  are  confiderable  Advantages, 

I  would  have  the  Ground  to  be  inclofed,  to  be 
Land  lying  ley,  and,  when  inclofed,  I  humblv 
propole  that  an  equal  Fourth  of  it  be  limed  at 
the  Rate  of  from  eighty  to  one  Hundred  Bolls, 
Linlithgow  Meafure,  to  the  Acre,  and  that  limed 
Oround  to  be  plowed  for  and  fowed  with  Oats  the 
other  three  Parts  being  allowed  to  ly  ley  for  the 
firft  Year.  The  fecond  Year,  that  the  Oat-leave 
be  fowed  with  Peafe  of  the  early  Kind,  or  with 
Beans  or  with  Peafe  and  Beans  mixed,  in  the  Op¬ 
tion  of  the  Tenant ;  and  in  this  fecond  Year,  that 
another  Fourth  of  the  Field  be  limed  as  aforefaid 
and  plowed  for,  and  fowed  with  Oats,  the  Remain¬ 
der  (till  lying  ley.  The  third  Year,  that  the  Oat- 
ieave  be  fowed  with  Peafe  or  Beans  as  aforefaid 
and  that  the  Peafe  or  Bean-leave  be  fowed  with 
Barley  or  Bear,  the  Ground  for  this  Purpofe  net¬ 
ting  three  F urrows,  the  firft  Plowing  before  Win¬ 
ter,  and  immediately  after  the  Peafe  or  Beans  are 
taken  off  the  Ground,  that  it  may  be  benefited 
by  the  early  plowing,  the  turning  under  Furrow 
ot  the  green  Stubble,  and  the  Winter  Frofls  (Sc. 
On  three  Fourths  of  this  fourth  Part  of  the  whole 
Jnciolurc  I  would  have  the  great  Clover'  Seeds 
iown  with  the  Barley,  at  theRate  of  twelve  Pounds 
or  upwards  to  the  Acre;  for  I  apprehend  that,  at 
urtt,  it  may  not  be  very  dexteroully  fowed:  I 
would  alfo  have  the  Ground  well  water-furred 
that  it  may  ly  as  dry  as  poffible  thro’  the  Winter  • 
and  m  this  third  Year,  I  would  have  another  Fourth 
o  t  ie  whole  Field  limed  in  the  forefaid  Manner, 
and  plowed  for  and  lowed  with  Oats,  the  Remain¬ 
der  Hill  lymg  ley.  The  fourth  Year,  I  would  have 
what  was  Oats,  plowed  tor,  and  (owed  with  Peafe 
or  Beans  as  aforefaid;  what  was  Peafe  or  Beans, 
plowed  for,  and  fowed  with  Barley,  or  Bear,  as  be¬ 
fore  propofcd,  and  three  Fourths  of  this  Fourth 

of 
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of  the  whole  Inclofure  fowed  with  the  fame  Quan¬ 
tity  of  the  great  Clover  Seed,  as  before  directed, 
along  with  the  Barley  or  Bear.  The  laU  Fouith  of 
the  Ley,  being  the  whole  Remainder  of  Ley  in 
the  Field,  1  would  have  limed  with  the  Quantity 
aforefaid,  and  plowed  for,  and  fowed  with  Oats: 
The  fourth  Part  of  the  Barley  or  Bear-leave,  that 
was  not  fowed  with  Clover  Seeds,  1  would  have 
dunged  with  any  Sort  of  long  Dung,  or  Litter 
and  planted  with  Potatoes  to  be  well  noed,  .and 
kept  very  clean.  The  fifth  Year,  I  would  have 
what  was  fowed  with  Oats,  plowed  for,  and  lown 
with  Peafe  or  Beans,  as  aforefaid;  what  was  (owed 
with  Peafe  or  Beans,  plowed  for,  and  fowed  with 
Barley  or  Bear,  as  before  propoled,  and  three 
Fourths  of  it  fown  with  the  fame  Quantity  of  the 
great  Clover  Seeds,  as  before  directed,  along  with 
the  Barley  or  Bear;  the  Bear-leaye  that  was  not 
fowed  with  Clover  planted  w'ith  Potatoes,  as  a- 
forefaid;  and  what  brought  Clover  fown  with 
Oats-  Or  if  the  Tenant  can  be  prevailed  on, 
to  agree  to  plow  down  the  fecond  Crop  of  Clo¬ 
ver  I  would  rather  have  Wheat  fown  on  this  Part 
after  one  or  more  Plowings,  as  fhall  be  found 
proper ;  and  I  would  have  that  Part  which  was 
n lan ted  with  Potatoes,  fown  with  Wheat  or  Flax 
Seeds  or  Part  of  both,  and  the  Husbandry  both 
of  plowing  and  cropping  of  this  whole  Field,  pro¬ 
poled  to  be  inclofed,  to  be  varied  and  carried  on 
for  the  fixth,  feventh,  and  every  fucceedmg  hear 
of  the  Tack,  in  the  very  lame  Way  as  directed 
for  the  fifth  Year,  always  obferving  that  the  Po¬ 
tatoes  be  never  planted  in  any  Place  where  a 
Crop  of  them  had  been  before,  until  the  whole 
Field  hath  got  a  Dunging,  and  the  Poratoe  Hul- 
bandry  be  executed  upon  it ;  then  to  begin  with 
the  Husbandry  of  them,  as  at  fit  ft,  and  lb  to  go 
on  in  a  regular  Courfe.  I  would  have  adv.fed 
Dungings  along  with  the  Limings,  it  I  had  thought 
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the  Tenant  could  have  Dung,  that  he  would  agree 
ro  apply  fo.  b 

Before  I  go  further,  I  advife  that  the  Clover  be 
cut,  and  carried  off  the  Field,  to  be  eaten  elfe- 
where  green  or  in  Hay;  for  Beads  mud  never  en¬ 
ter  it,  after  the  Commencement  of  the  Clover- 
Husbandry,  except  in  a  very  dry  Time  to  eat  up 
the  Foggage  ;  becaule  in  wet  Weather  they  potch 
the  Ground,  dedroy  the  young  Clover,  and  the 
Plants  of  Wheat,  if  any  are  Town. 

If  Attention  is  given  to  this  Plan,  if  it  is  fully 
underdood,  and  if  Allowance  is  given  for  this  Bar 
that  was  in  my  Way,  that  the  Farmers  I  had  here 
to  dp  with,  are  fo  poor,  ignorant,  and  lazy,  and  fo 
eafily  to  be  affrighted  (as  1  am  informed)  that  I  was 
a x  i  a i d  to  meddle  with  any  expend ve  or  laborious 
Husbandry,  not  fo  much  as  with  a  Summer  Fa!- 
low,  I  exped  that  every  intelligent  Husbandman 
will  allow,  that  it  is  pretty  well  calculated  to  an- 
fwer  the  End  propofed:  It  has  the  Advantages 
known  to  arife  from  the  mod  judicious  and  profi¬ 
table  Part  of  our  Husbandry,  the  Variation  of 
Crops ;  for  one  of  the  mod  meliorating  always 
fucceeds  a  deteriorating  :  None  of  the  Crops  re¬ 
quire  more  Plowings  than  one,  except  the  Barley  or 
Bear;  which  is  a  common  Cafe,  even  in  Part  their 
own  Pradice.  They  give  two  Plowings  for  either 
of  them,  I  propole  only  three ;  They  may,  pro¬ 
bably,  through  Ignorance  except  againd  plowing 
up  the  Clover  for  one  Year’s  Cutting;  but  ’tis  well 
known  that  this  is  the  mod  approveable  Method: 
The  Farmers  in  thole  Counties  of  where 

the  Clover  Husbandry  is  mod  pradifed,  and  bed 
underllood,  are  lo  fenfible  of  it,  that  they  prover¬ 
bially  lay,  He,  who  keeps  his  Ground  in  Clover  for 
one  Year  only,  is  wile:  He  who  keeps  it  for  two 
is  foolilh  ;  and  he  who  keeps  it  for  three  is  mad  : 
They,  generally,  plow  down  the  fecund  Crop  of 
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it,  and  fow  Wheat  without  Dunging,  or  more  Plow¬ 
ing;  their  Experience  has  fo  much  convinced  them 
of  the  great  Benefit  arifing  from  this  Method  of 
fowing  Wheat,  after  Clover  only  once  cut. 

My  Scheme  has  alfo  this  Advantage  attending 
it,  that  it  directs  your  Tenants  in  the  Husbandry 
of  the  mod  profitable  Crops  ;  it  learns  them  like 
ways  how  to  vary  them  with  fuch  Judgment,  that 
the  Ground,  even  without  lofing  a  Crop  by  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Fallow,  ill  all,  with  a  Dunging  in  each  eighth 
Year,  become  rich,  after  being  once  limed,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  fertile  and  clean;  and  I  venture  to  fay, 
that,  in  what  I  have  advanced,  I  am  not  only  well 
founded  in  Principles,  but,  1  flaiter  myfelf,  that, 
by  a  jury  of  the  bed  Farmers  in  Great  Britain ,  their 
Verdid  would  be  given,  that  1  have  alfo  proved  the 
fecond  Part  of  my  Promife,  viz.  That  I  fnould  point 
out  a  Method  of  Husbandry,  plain,  eafy,  and  ve¬ 
ry  moderately  expenfive,  by  which,  if  exactly  fol¬ 
lowed  furth,  your  Lands  mud  grow  better  and  bet* 
ter,  your  Tenants  become  richer  and  richer,  your 
Kents  rife,  and  be  better  paid« 

To  this  End  you  diould,  now,  when  the  great- 
ed  Part  of  your  very  large  Edate  is  out  of  Tack, 
endeavour,  by  all  pofiible  Means,  to  perfwade  your 
Tenants  to  become  bound,  in  the  next  Leafes  you 
grant  them,  to  the  Performance  of  the  Conditions 
mentioned;  but  as  your  Edate  is  great,  and  you 
are  young,  the  rifing  Sun  will  no  doubt  be  wor- 
fhipped,  and  you  will,  probably,  get  many  diffe¬ 
rent  Advices  from  Perfons  unafked,  and  not  well 
qualified.  You  may  podibly  be  perfwaded,  by  the 
Induence  of  bad  Counfel,  to  attempt  extenfive  Im¬ 
provements,  in  plowing  Husbandry,  by  your  own 
Servants  and  Day  Labourers:  Dangerous  Works  for 
a  Perfon  of  your  Rank  and  Degree:  Works  which 
may  end  in  your  great  Expence  and  Lofs,  and  may, 

in  the  mean  time,  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Dedrudi* 
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on  of  Numbers  of  your  Tenants  ;  whereas  they 
muft  grow  rich,  at  the  Time  that  your  Eftate  muil 
be  highly  improven,  without  your  being  put  to  the 
Charge  of  a  Shilling  unemployed,  as  if  on  heritable 
Security,  by  the  Profecution  of  this  my  Plan,  which 
your  Tenants  being  bound  to  the  Performance  of 
in  Manner  aforefaid,  muft,  Purely,  have  all  the 
good  Effects  I  have  mentioned,  if  rightly,  execut¬ 
ed:  And,  I  humbly  think,  the  Way  to  obtain  this, 
is  to  engage  Pome  proper  Perfon  to  travel  through 
every  Farm  of  your  Eflate  twice  in  each  Year; 
immediately  after  Harvell,  to  dire#  the  Labour 
for  the  following  Crop,  and  in  the  fucceeding 
Spring,  to  obferve  how  the  Works  are  wrought*. 
By  this  Means,  he  making,  at  each  of  thefe  Times, 
careful  Obfervations,  and  a  particular  and  dill  in  cl 
Report,  you  will  know  how  the  Improvement  of 
your  Ellate  goes  on,  which  of  your  Tenants  feem 
to  be  thriving,  which  not;  which  Farm  appears  to 
be  higher  rented,  which  lower.  Whatever  Way 
you  fhall  think  proper  to  take,  I  wiih  you  Succefs ; 
and  if,  in  a  competent  Time,  it  fhall  be  found, 
that  I  have  performed  my  Duty  to  you,  in  a  Mat* 
ter  of  fo  great  Importance,  my  Ambition  Ihall 
be  amply  gratified. 


Uthors  fhould  indeed  endeavour  to  ferve  and 


pleafe  the  Publick;  but  Mens  Opinions  and 
Inclinations  being  fo  various,  who  can  humour 
them  all?  Having  more  mifcellaneous  Papers  on 
Husbandry  than  I  purpofe  to  put  into  this  Volume, 
leeing  1  intend  a  fecond ;  aad,  having  fhown  feve- 
ral  of  thefe  Papers  to  my  Friends,  fome  of  them 
defire  me  to  publifh  one,  and  fome  another  of 
them,  but  1  cannot  obey  them  all,  without  de¬ 
parting  from  my  Refolution  :  Befides,  feveral  of 


the 
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the  Gentlemen  who  were  pleafed  to  hear  my  Lec¬ 
tures  in  Winter  laft,  infift  that  I  fhould  publilh 
them,  to  which  I  do  not  incline  to  comply  at  this 
Time  ;  but  to  gratify  the  Gentlemen  laft  men¬ 
tioned  in  part,  I  fhall  fubjoin  my  firft  and  fecond 
Difcourfes.  They  follow : 

Gentlemen, 

A  LL  Mankind  being  confidered  as  one  Body, 
jfx  and  each  Individual  as  a  Member  thereof, 
every  Man,  endued  with  rational  Powers  and  Fa¬ 
culties,  is  bound,  by  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  So¬ 
ciety,  to  acl  that  Part,  on  the  Stage  of  Life,  which 
he  thinks  mod  conducive  to  the  univerfal  Good, 
Therefore,  having  ftudied  with  more  than  com¬ 
mon  Application,  the  Knowledge  of  Vegetation,  of 
Soils,  of  the  different  Effetfts  that  Plants  have  on 
them,  and  of  other  Matters  relating  to  Husban¬ 
dry  •  and  having,  on  feveral  Occafions,  offered  my 
Thoughts  on  thefe  to  the  Publick,  and  likewife  in 
many  Memorials  concerning  the  Improvement  of 
Ground,  which  are  not  yet  publifhed,  and  all  thefe 
having  been,  fo  far  as  1  know,  favourably  received ; 
I  intend,  at  the  Defire  of  feveral  Gentlemen,  to 
lecture  on  Husbandry  in  this  the  Metropolis  of 
my  Country,  in  hope  of  being  honoured  by  the 
Attendance  and  Approbation  of  the  Lovers  of  it. 

All  Men  ought,  Purely,  to  be  Lovers  of  their 
Country;  even  fuch  as  have  no  publick  Spirit 
fliould,  for  Self-intereft,  promote  the  Profperity  of 
it;  for,  on  this  the  Happinefs  of  the  Community, 
their  own  Happinefs,  and  the  Happinefs  of  their 
Families,  in  this  and  after  Ages,  in  a  high  Degree 
depend;  and  having  obferved  a  general  Run  after, 
and  much  Money  fpent  on  mere  Amufements, 
why  fliould  I  doubt,  but  my  Hope  of  Attendance 
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is  well  founded  ?  feeing  I  am  to  difcourfe  on  the 
molt  valuable  Science. 

What  is  fo  valuable  as  Husbandry  rightly  prafti- 
ied  :  Was  there  ever  a  wife  and  good  Man  who 
was  not  a  Lover  of  it?  Solomon  was,  and  ftudied 
the  Nature  of  all  Plants.  Xenophon  tells  us,  that 
Socrates  laid,  Ille  quidem  prac/are,  qui  artium  cetera- 
rum  farentem  nutricemqua  dixit  Xgriculturam  :  nam 
quando  bene  agitur  cum  ea,  omnes  alia  vigent ;  ubi  ve- 
ro  necejjitas  coegit  terrain  defer i,  &  incult  am  manere 
propemodum  terra  man  pie  exiinguuntur  *  You  fee  the 
wife  Socrates  was  perfwaded,  That  Agriculture  is 
the  Parent  and  Nurle  of  all  other  Arts  :  That  they 
fiounfli  when  it  is  rightly  purfued,  and  that  it 
Jhould  never  be  neglected,  becaufe  then  every 
i  hing  goes  to  ruin  by  Land  and  by  Sea  ;  And  Co¬ 
lumella  cried  out,  Sola  res  ruftica,  qua  fine  dubitatio - 
ne  proxtma  &  quafi  confanguinea  fapientta  eft,  tam 
aijcentibus  egeat quam  magifiris.  And  had  not  he, 
and  the  bell  Writers  on  Husbandry  fince  his  Time 
great  Realon  ?  feeing  Agriculture,  I  believe,  had 
never  a  ProielTor  appointed  for  it  by  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  tho’  it  is  the  Prefervation  of  all  Mankind* 
yea  the  King  himfelf  is  ferved  by  the  Field.  ’ 

tio  theieis  not,  or  perhaps  never  may  be 
in  our  Time,  a  College  of  Husbandry  eflablillied 
by  Authority;  yet  finely,  every  probable  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  in  the  Knowledge  of  it  ihould 
be  embraced.  No  Briton  fhould,  on  any  Confi- 
deratton,  be  difeouraged,  and  protract  or  delay 
t  ie  Improvement  of  his  Grounds  ;  for  I  know  of 
no  confidei able  Quantity  of  uncultivated  Land 
w  uch  may  not  be  improven  to  good  Advantage’ 
for  one  Purpofe  or  another.  Wc  fhould  never  ~ 
J.ke  the  Sluggard,  cry  out,  7 here  is  a  Lion  in  the 
fKdy  aad  blame  our  Climate  and  Soil  more  than 
tney  deferve  the  Fault  being  in  our  Want  of  Know¬ 
ledge,  or  Diligence,  or  Strength  fufficient  forcar. 

tying 
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rying  on  our  Undertakings  ;  but  be  perfuaded, 
that  ii  is  only  by  Chance,  if  Diligence,  unlefs  di¬ 
rected  by  Knowledge,  ferves  any  profitable  End. 
What  is  vvorfi:  of  all,  too  many  are  fadly  incorri¬ 
gible,  and  tenacious  of  Errors,  becaufe  they  are 
old,  and  wifer  in  their  own  Conceits,  than  feven 
Men  who  can  render  a  Reafon. 

How  mean,  in  Companion  to  what  they  are 
now,  was  the  State  of  our  Husbandry  and  Manu¬ 
factures  before  the  Year  1723?  A  Period,  happy 
for  North  Britain .  Then  feveral  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen,  afflicted  with  the  Confideration  of  the 
low  Condition  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  and 
excited  by  Love  to  their  Country,  did  inftitute/^Sa- 
ciety  of  Improver f  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in 
Scotland;  and  the  Number  of  the  Members  increafed 
fo  much,  that  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  300  of  the 
Flower  of  the  Nation,  whereof  about  fifty  were 
Peers.  Infinite  was  the  Good  they  did  to  their 
Country;  particularly,  by  receiving  Memorials, 
and  anfwering  Queries  concerning  Husbandry 
and  Manufactures,  by  their  Propofals  relative  to 
the  Application  of  the  publick  Funds,  drawn  up 
by  a  Committee  of  their  Number;  by  their  Ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Royal  Boroughs  for  their  Concur¬ 
rence  ;  by  their  joint  Application  with  the  Royal 
Boroughs  to  Parliament;  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
In  confequence  of  that  Application,  and  by  the 
King’s  Patent  following  thereon,  naming  Truflees 
for  the  Fifheries  and  Manufactures,  almoft  all  cho- 
fen  out  of  the  Society.  Before  this  Society  com* 
menced,  we  feemed  to  have  been  Centuries  be¬ 
hind  our  Neighbours  of  England;  now  I  hope  we 
are  within  lels  than  one,  to  what  they  are,  with 
regard  to  either  Husbandry  or  Manufactures. 

\Vhat  Happinefs  was  it  to  our  Country,  when 
our  Nobility  and  Gentry  were  of  fuch  a  Spirit  r 
'  a  Spirit  which  then  arofe,  and  is  not  yet  unaftive; 
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No ;  we  have  fuch  among  us  at  this  Day,  as  regard 
alone  the  Good  of  their  Country,  and  who  expedt 
no  other  Reward  for  all  their  Trouble,  but  the 
Blefhngs  of  the  poorer  Sort  of  their  Fellow  Sub¬ 
jects,  who  by  their  Examples  and  Inftruaions 

learn  of  what  Advantage  Induftry  is  to  themfelves 
and  to  the  State. 

Tho’  the  Society  mentioned,  which  flourifhed 
for  more  than  twenty  Years,  be  now  declining, 
by  the  Death  of  near  all  the  Founders,  except  Mr. 
Hope  of  Rankeilor,  who  for  his  Merit  has  been  al- 
mofl  conitamly  chofen  Prtefes ;  and  who,  by  the 
Honour  I  lee  he  has  done  me  by  his  coming  here 
reft  rains,  me  from  particularizing,  at  this  Time' 
his  Services  to  his  Country  ;  yet  a  large  Number 
of  benevolent  and  beneficent  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  have  founded  another  Society,  called 
The  Edinburgh  Society,  which  is  profpering,  and  I 
hope  will  do  much  Good.  5 

The  Advantages  we  have  received,  and  are  ftill 
receiving  by  thele  Proceedings  fhould,  methinks, 
induce  all  Men  to  embrace  every  Opportunity 
of  being  instructed ;  for  even  our  belt  Britifo 
Husbandry,  by  comparing  it  with  what  Virvil  hath 
taught,  appears  to  have  been  only  Roman  until  of 
Jate:  Which  Roman  Husbandry  Mr.  Tull,  in  his 
Remarks  on  Virgil’ s  fir  ft  Georgic,  hath  fatisfied 
feme,  who  would  yield  to  Reafon,  to  be  wrong 
m  leveral  Cafes,  as  proceeding  on  erroneous  Prim 
ciples ;  and  indeed,  what  could,  or  can  be  expect- 

,  ,fa!fe  PnnciPles>  except  bad  Pradice  ?  But 

the  Truth  is,  the  far  greateft  Part  of  Land  Labour¬ 
ers  never  trouble  their  Heads  about  Principles, 
but  work  more  like  Tools  or  Machines,  than  Men 
ot,  Kealon,  going  on  blindly,  as  led  by  Cuftom 

father-  °  tCU  unaccountable  Ways  of  their  Fore- 
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A  diligent  Practice  of  Husbandry,  carried  on 
according  to  rational  Principles,  could  foon  indeed 
make  us  rich  and  happy  ;  but  then  Husbandmen 
mud  allow  themfelves  to  believe,  that  Agriculture 
is  a  reafonable  Thing,  a  Science  founded  on  Prin¬ 
ciples  from  which  there  is  no  departing,  without 
going  into  bad  Husbandry.  They  mud  never  once 
imagine,  that  the  Practice  of  their  Forefathers  is 
not  to  be  amended,  or  lay  Strefs  on  what  they 
call  their  Experience,  unlefs  they  are  lure,  that 
the  Experiments  on  which  they  found  it,  have 
been  tried  once  and  again  properly,  and  by  Rules 
that  cannot  be  contradicted,  always  making  Allow¬ 
ance  for  Seafons,  which  may  have  better  or  worle 

influence  on  Experiments. 

I  humbly  think  there  was  never  greater  Neccf- 
fity  and  Encouragement  for  making  Improvements 
in  Husbandry  than  now,  when  the  Markets  are, 
and  have  been  fo  very  dear  for  feveral  Years,  ami 
People  are  generally  gone  into  lo  high  a  Way  of 
living;  for,  as  the  Profpect  of  ready  Confumpt 
for  the  feveral  Products  of  a  Farm,  gives  the  great- 
ed  Encouragement  to  improve  it;  fo,  on  the  other 
Hand,  the  better  or  worfe  Succefs  of  Manufactures 
and  Trade  depends  chiefly  on  the  greater  or  lef- 
fer  Quantities,  and  better  or  worfe  Qualities  of  all 
Sorts  of  Provilions. 

Wherever  People  can  live  w'ell  and  cheap,  thither 
they  will  refort  ;  there  they  can  afford  to  work 
cheaped,  there  they  will  labour  with  the  greated 
Vigour  both  of  Body  and  Mind,  and  there  they 
will  not  be  difcouraged  from  entering  into  the 
conjugal  State  by  the  Fear  of  Want  :  Thus  a  King¬ 
dom  becomes  rich  and  happy,  for  it  is  in  the  Num¬ 
ber  of  indudrious  Inhabitants,  and  the  Plentiful- 
ncfs  of  Provifions,  that  the  true  Strength  and  true 
Riches  of  it  confifl. 


I  have 
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.  1  have  enquired  at  feme  of  the  greateft  and  moll 
intelligent  Manufacturers  in  this  Kingdom,  the 
Reafon  why  the  German  Linen  Manufacturers  and 
even  the  Irijh,  with  refpect  to  coarfe  Cloth,’  can 
afford  to  fell  cheaper  than  our  Manufacturers 
thereof  can  well  do,  and  the  Anfwer  I  got  was 
this:  They  live  cheaper,  and  fo  can  fell  cheaper  • 
the  Abundance  of  their  Provifions  encourages 
them  to  marry,  fo  the  People  increafe  greatly,  and 
there  is  no  Deficiency  of  Hands  :  Befides,  their 
Flax,  [aid  they,  being  raifed  in  their  own  Country, 
they  have  it  the  cheaper,  and  the  Money  is  kept 
among  themfelves.  What  can  bring  us  into  an 
equal  Condition  with  them,  but,  fir  ft,  Improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  and  then 

a  diligent  Praftice  of  it,  founded  on  juft  Princi¬ 
ples  ?  J 

Now,  having  endeavoured  to  convince  you,  that 

Husbandry  is  the  Source  of  all  folid  Riches,  and  the 
Life  and  Support  of  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences,  yea, 
or  all  Mankind  ;  I  purpofe  to  Jhow  you,  that  it  is 
a  Science  which  cannot  be  rightly  pradfifed,  but 
h}'  leafonable  Rules,  and  that  all  good  Husbandry 
has  certain  and  fixed  Principles,  which  1  lhall  ex¬ 
plain  ,*  and  further,  that  all  Practice  difconform 
thereto  mull:  be  bad,  tho’  eftabiilhed  by  Cudom 
as  old  as  the  Creation. 

Thereafter,  I  lhall  fuppofe  a  Farm,  confiding 
of  a11  the  principal  Soils,  capable  of  all  the  lm- 
provements  I  can  think  of,  and  then  I  lhall  lay 
before  you  the  different,  and  the  bed  Wavs  of  im¬ 
proving  every  Part  of  it,  conform  to  the  Princi¬ 
ples  1  lhall  have  laid  down,  always  giving  Reafons, 
that  by  the  Strength  of  them,  what  I  fay  may  be 
judged  ;  and,  as  I  go  along,  I  lhall  probably  give 
you  my  Opinion  concerning  the  confirming  of 
the  Crops  in  the  mod  profitable  Ways  :  This  will, 
I  humbly  think,  be  at  lead  as  rational,  and  as  ufe- 

C  c  c  ful 
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ful  a  Way  of  treating  on  Husbandry,  as  any  Man 
Las  taken  before  me. 

Laftly,  I  fhall  be  able,  yea,  I  am  able  to  lhow 
to  you,  or  any  other  competent  judges,  when  pro¬ 
perly  called  to  it,  that  from  a  tight  chofen  f  arm, 
well  improven,  a  greater  Balance  of  free^  Profits 
may  be  drawn,  than  can  be  got  by  any  Manufa¬ 
cture,  or  any  lawful  and  unprivileged  Trade  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  fame  Space  of  Time,  and  on 
the  fame  Sum  that  may  be  neceffary  for  the  Farm, 
if  a  reafonable  Allowance  is  given  for  different 
Hazards  :  But  if  any  Farmer  will  make  himfelf 
Matter  of  the  Principles  of  Agriculture,  and,  setting 
diligently  and  exa&ly  conform  to  them,  undertake 
no  more  than  he  can,  and  does  perforin  in  the 
propereft  Time,  leaving  nothing  undone  that  I 
ihall  propofe,  he  will  foon  be  finished,  that  he 
needs  no  Proof  of  the  Propofition  I  have  advan¬ 
ced  concerning  the  Profit  of  Husbandry.  And  fince 
I  have  fpoke  of  Trade,  I  beg  Leave  to  lay  before 
you  the  Opinion  of  the  Dublin  Society  concerning 

“  The  greateft  Part  of  the  Goods  we  take  from 
“  other  Kingdoms  in  Exchange  for  ours,  are  fo  far 
“  from  being  of  Ufe  to  us,  fay  they,  that  they  de— 
«  ftroy  the  lnduftry  of  the  Poor,  and  only  i'upply 

“  the  Luxury  of  the  Rich. 

“  Whilft  we  confume  fuch  great  Quantities  of 
“  foreign  Commodities,  we  fo  far  encourage  and 
«  employ  the  Poor  of  other  Countries,  and  ftarve 
“  our  own. 

“  As  the  Strength  and  Riches  of  every  Country 
“  are  founded  on  the  Number,  Frugality  and  Indu¬ 
ct  ftry  of  its  Inhabitants,  it  fhould  be  the  Aim  and 
«  Bufinefs  of  every  State,  to  find  Employment  for 
“  their  People.  Where  the  Community  are  fully 
«  and  properly  employed,  they  will  not  fail  to  be 

“  rich, 
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“  rich;  and  where  any  great  Numbers  of  them  are 
“  idle,  the  whole  will  be  poor.” 

In  fine,  I  look  upon  Husbandry,  Manufactures 
and  Trade,  as  three  Brethren,  who  work  to  one 
another’s  Hands,  and  Husbandry  as  the  elded, 
and  the  chief  Supporter  of  the  other  two,  to  de- 
ferve  at  lead  a  double  Portion  of  our  Attention 
and  Diligence.  But  dill  I  fufpeCl,  that  you  think  my 
Propofition,  concerning  the  greater  Profits  poffi- 
ble  to  be  drawn  from  Agriculture,  than  from  ei¬ 
ther  Manufactures  or  Trade,  to  be  very  extrava- 
gant:  However,  I  have  not  been  able  to  help  my 
being,  for  a  long  Time,  confident  of  the  Truth  of 
my  Adertion. 

I  have  maintained  it  in  different  Parts  of  Great 
Britain ,  on  feveral  Occadons.  Being  employed  by 
a  very  conliderable  Merchant  in  Whitehaven,  who 
is  a  Gentleman  of  good  Underdanding  and  Intel* 
ligence,  to  direct  the  Improvement  of  his  Edate, 
and  to  write  a  Memorial  for  that  Purpofe*  I  there¬ 
in  offered  to  lupport  the  fame  Propofition  againd 
him  or  any  other  Merchant  in  that  Town  ;  a 
Town  you  know  dourifhing  by  Trade  :  And  I  in¬ 
filled,  that  the  full  and  unvaried  Execution  of 
the  Directions  I  had  offered,  would  prove  it  to  his 
Conviction  ;  which,  after  weighing  my  Reafons,  he 
admitted. 

Thus,  Gentlemen,  I  have  thought  proper  to  in’* 
troduce  a  Courfe  of  lecturing  to  you,  upon  the 
mod  ancient,  the  mod  honourable,  the  mod  in¬ 
nocent,  the  mod  healthful,  and  the  moft  delight* 
ful,  yea,  the  mod  profitable  of  all  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences  ;  and  I  wifh  I  may  prove  indrumental  in  de* 
droying  a  Multitude  of  bad  Cudoms,  too  general¬ 
ly  followed,  and  of  fpiriting  up,  diffufing,  and  e- 
dablidiing  among  us  rational  Husbandry,  founded 
on  jud  Principles,  which  I  lhall  to  my  Power  en*< 
deavour. 

*  The  Memorial  is  published  Page  248. 
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To  this  Purpofe,  1  fhall,  in  my  next  LeClure,  be¬ 
gin  to  fhow  you,  that  good  Husbandry  is,  as  I  have 
laid,  a  Science  which  cannot  be  praCtifed,  but  by 
reasonable  Rules:  that  it  has  certain  and  fixed  Prim 
ciples,  which  I  fhall  explain  ;  and,  further,  that 
all  Practice  difconform  thereto,  muff  be  bad:  And 
thereafter,  I  fhall  go  on  as  before-mentioned. 

If  any  Gentleman  is  not  fatisfied  with  what  I 
have  faid  in  this  my  Introduction,  or  may  fay  in 
any  of  my  publick  Difcourfes,  I  am  willing,  after 
my  Lecture  is  finifhed,  to  endeavour  to  give  him 
full  Satisfaction  concerning  any  Objection,  or  even 
Doubt  which  may  occur  to  him. 

LECTURE  II. 

Gentlemen, 

T  N  my  Introduction  I  promifed,  that,  in  pur- 
fuance  of  the  Plan  I  therein  laid  down,  I 
lliould  fhow  you,  that  good  Husbandry  muff  be 
founded  on  juft  Principles ;  that  all  Practice  difcon-  • 
form  thereto  mufl  be  bad  ;  and  that,  as  Husbandmen 
mult  know  what  they  are,  before  they  can,  with 
Certainty,  aCt  copfiftently  with  them,  I  faid,  I 
would  mention  and  explain  them:  Now,  I  am  to 
enter  on  the  Execution  of  my  Defign. 

Inclofing,  Dividing,  and  Sheltering  of  Ground, 
are  eltablilhed  Maxims,  or  Principles  of,  and  the 
firft  Steps  to  good  Husbandry. 

By  Inclofing  and  Sheltering  we  can  even  im¬ 
prove  the  Climate;  for  we  fee  the  Fruits  of  the 
Earth  are  earlier  and  better  in  Inclofures,  warmed 
by  Hedges  and  Trees,  than  in  the  open  Fields  of 
a  richer  Soil. 

Who  can  properly  call  their  Ground  their  own, 
while  it  is  open  ?  for  are  not  all  Sorts  of  Cattle 
daily  trefpafiing,  even  in  the  Spring,  Summer  and 
Harveft,  on  Grounds  to  which  their  Owners  have 
no  Rights  and  after  Home* hary eft  Beads  are  allow- 
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ed  to  go  where  they  will :  We  have  indeed  a  Law 
for  Winter-herding  •  hut  if  any  Man  puts  it  in  Ex¬ 
ecution,  he  creates  to  himfelf  the  Enmity,  not  on¬ 
ly  of  every  Tranfgrelfor,  but,  likewife,  of  every 
Man  who  hath  open  Ground,  and  fo  may  probably 
tranfgrefs  ;  which  being  hazardous,  almoft  no  Man 
chufes  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  Inconveniencies, 
yea  Dangers,  that  might  follow:  For  it  is  difficult 
to  guard  againft,  and  prevent  the  Mifchiefs,  that 
how  from  the  Refentments  of  an  unreafonable  and 
enraged  Multitude;  befides,  the  beft  and  moil:  pro¬ 
fitable  Parts  of  Husbandry  are  debarred  when 
Grounds  are  open. 

If  even  the  Farmer’s  own  Cattle  are  at  their  Li¬ 
berty,  Winter  Corn  is  eaten,  trampled,  and  de- 
ffroyed  by  them:  To  the  beneficial  Husbandry  of 
Turnips  and  Cabbages,  in  the  Horfe-hoeing  Way, 
and  in  the  Place  of  a  Summer  Tallow,  for  Winter 
feeding  of  Cattle,  they  are  an  abfolute  Ear;  for 
they  will  deflroy  them  before  Winter:  And  tho* 
it  may  be  reafonably  computed,  that  one  Acre  of 
Ground  reduced  to  a  fine  Mould,  fown  with  Clo¬ 
ver,  and  thereafter  well  managed,  will  feed  as  ma- 
y  ^  ^  S  W  0 1 1  ^  as  four  Acres  of  the  fame 

Soil,  tho’  both  have  been  equally  well  dunged,  if  the 
four  Acres  are  allowed  to  go  to  natural  Grafs,*  yet 
in  open  Grounds  there  is  no  praflifing  this  highly 
profitable  Husbandry  with  any  tolerable  Succefs, 
for  the  Clover  would  be  ruined  by  the  Cattle. 

This  Eflimation  of  the  greater  Advantage  by 
Clover,  than  from  natural  Grafs,  is  far  from  being- 
immoderate  :  That  one  Acre  of  fome  Sorts  of 
flrong  Clays,  or  Carfe  Soils,  will  hardly  maintain 
a  Sheep,  through  the  Year,  for  the  firfl/fecond,  or 
even  the  third  rear,  after  going  into  natural  Grafs, 
is  notorious  ;  and  yet  one  Acre  of  either  of  thefe 
Soils  will,  without  the  Affifhnce  of  any  Manure 
more  than  the  other  got,  produce,  for  the  fir  ft 
|vyo  or  three  Years,  as  much  Clover  yearly,  the 

Ground 
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Ground  having  been  Towed  with  its  Seeds,  as  will 
maintain  four  or  five  Cows,  during  the  whole  Sea- 
fon  of  eating  cut  Clover,  if  it  is  only  given  them 
in  the  Houfe,  and  the  Ground  hath  been  reduced 
to  theFinenefs  of  a  Garden  Mould  before  the  Clo¬ 
ver*  feeds  were  Town. 

What  an  immenfe  Lofs  is  it  then  to  the  Farmer, 
to  be  debarred  from  fuch  an  advantageous  Crop, 
by  the  Opennefs  of  his  Ground?  A  Crop  that  en¬ 
riches  the  Land  it  grows  on,  tho’  it  be  cut  and 
carried  off  it,  for  the  firft,  or  even  for  the  fecond 
Year,  as  is  fliown  Page  234.  and  yet  he  often  can¬ 
not,  or  in  Prudence  fhould  not  help  it. 

If  he  is  poor,  he  cannot ;  tho’  he  be  rich  he 
fhould  not,  if  his  Leafe  is  fhort,  leff  at  the  End  of 
>  it,  the  Land,  inclofed  at  his  Expence,  be  fet  to  the 
higheft  Bidder:  So  it  Teems  realonable,  that  Propri¬ 
etors  ffiould  either  grant  long  Leafes,  or  be  at  the 
Expence  of  inclofing,  the  Tenants  being  bound  to 
pay  the  filtered  of  the  Money  expended  thereupon, 
to  uphold  the  Fences  during  their  Leafes,  and  to 
leave  them  fuificient  at  the  End  thereof. 

What  reafonable  Objection  can  Gentlemen  make 
to  this?  Would  not  Money,  expended  as  before- 
mentioned,  be  as  fecurely,  and  more  profitably 
employed,  than  in  buying  Land  at  twenty  Years 
Purchafe?  Moreover,  fhould  not  every  one  of 
them  get  their  Land  meafured,  planned,  and  if 
they  are  not  fufficient  judges  themfelves,  fhould 
they  not  get  the  Soils  of  every  intended  Inclofure 
deferibed,  and  the  Husbandry  of  it  direded  by 
one  qualified,  in  a  Memorial  relative  to  the  Plan  ? 
And  then,  fhould  they  not  encourage,  and  take  all 
probable  Ways  to  perfuade  their  prefent  Tenants 
to  become  bound,  in  the  next  Leafes  to  be  granted 
them,  to  the  Performance  of  fuch  Articles  and 
Conditions  as  may  appear  to  be  profitable  for  both 
Parties ;  to  themfelves  firft,  and  to  their  Mailers 

fnbfequently  ? 
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fubfequently  ?  And,  in  cafe  of  the  Obflinacy  of 
the  prefent  Tenants,  fhould  not  Matters  take  al! 
poffible  Pains  to  find  out  others  perfuafible,  and 
fet  their  Grounds  to  them  under  proper  Cove¬ 
nants  ? 

Would  not  this  be  a  regular  and  prudent  Way 
of  proceeding?  Would  not  the  getting  Memorials 
concerning  Farms,  from  a  Perfon  qualified,  affitt 
Gentlemen  to  know  what  they  fhould  aik,  and 
Tenants  what  they  fhould  grant?  Would  not  Gen¬ 
tlemen’s  riding  through  their  Farms,  exciting  and 
encouraging  their  Tenants  to  labour  their  Grounds 
conform  to  reafonable  Rules,  and  obferving  that 
they  take  proper  Care  of  the  Fences,  be  a  plea- 
fant,  commendable,  and  profitable  Way  of  amu- 
fing  themfelves,  and  fpending  a  Part  of  their  Time? 
And  that  their  Arguments  may  be  the  more  pre¬ 
vailing,  fhould  they  not  ihow  Examples,  which 
may  evidently  appear  to  their  Tenants  to  be  pro¬ 
fitable  for  them  to  follow,  when  the  Crops  and 
the  Expence  of  obtaining  them  are  confidered  ? 

The  Dublin  Society  put  the  following  Queftion 
to  the  Gentlemen  in  Ireland :  “  Of  what  Ufe  Is 
te  that  Gentleman  to  his  Country,  who  never  fees 
“  his  Ett*ate,  and  neither  plants,  builds,  nor  makes 
“  any  Improvement  himfelf,  nor  gives  Encourage- 
ment  to  any  other  to  do  fo  upon  his  Lands;  but 
“  fpends  the  Income  of  his  Eftate,  either  abroad 
for  the  Benefit  of  other  People,  or  at  Home  in 
“  foreign  Superfluities  ? 

When  a  Gentleman  lives  upon  his  Efiate,  and 
“  employs  the  People  about  him  in  improving  his 
**  Lands,  railing  Plantations,  building  Houfes,"  and 
“  promoting  Husbandry  and  Manufactures  among 
them,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  advances  his 
“  private  Fortune,  he  has  the  Pieafure  of  fupport- 
•  “  ing  the  floor,  that  are  induftrious,  and  ferving 
“  the  PubJick  by  their  Labour, 
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«  in  how  amiable  a  Light  mud  fuch  an  ontf 
“  appear  to  his  Country,  who  thus  difpenfes  Blef- 
“  fings  continually  to  all  around  him,  and  lives  to 
<.  Pofterity  in  the  Improvements  and  Ornaments 
“  of  his  own  raiding  i” 

But  pray,  Gentlemen,  bear  with  me,  till  I  mow 
„ou  in  another  Light,  the  immenfe  Lofs  fullered 
by  this  Opennefs  of  our  Grounds.  Iheie  are  a- 
bout  iooo  Parifhes  in  Scotland,  but  counting  them 
at  iooo,  to  make  my  following  Computations  the 
eafier,  and  the  Herdfmen  in  every  Pariih  to  be  fit- 
lty  one  with  another:  Might  not  thefe  Herdfmen 
be'  bred  up  to  Husbandry,  Gardening,  Manufa¬ 
ctures,  and  Filheries,  to  the  immenfe  Benefit  of 
the  Community,  if  our  own  unaccountable  Ma¬ 
nagement  did  not  make  them  neceffary  !  And  rec¬ 
koning  the  Meat  and  Wages  of  thefe  50000,  at  two 
Pounds  ten  Shillings  each,  for  the  Summer  Half 
Year  you  fee  the  Expence  of  them  is  no  lefs  than 
1 25,000  Pounds  Sterling  yearly,  for  that  Half  of  the 

Year  only. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  Number  may  be  much 
nreater  than  the  Fifty  thoufand  •,  for  tho’  in  lome 
Town  Pariihes  there  are  none,  or  in  a  few  Coun¬ 
try  Parilhes  not  fo  many,  yet  1  have  often  feen  a 
Herdfman  following  two  or  three  Cows ;  and  1  have 
known,  in  feveral  different  Counties,  a  Tenant, 
who  did  not  pay  above  fifteen  or  twenty  Pounds  of 
yearly  Rent,  have  a  Herdfman  for  Milk-cows,  ano¬ 
ther  for  dry,  a  third  for  Calves,  a  fourth  for  Ewes, 
a  fifth  for  dry  Sheep,  a  fixth  for  Lambs,  and  a  fe- 
venth  forHorfes,  all  at  one  and  the  fame  rime: 
I  own  this  is  only  done  in  lome  Parts  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  and  that  ’tis  only  fome  Tenants  there  who  have 
fo  many  ;  yet  the  keeping  of  more  than  one  or  two 
is  very  common,  even  Cottars  have  Herd  boys. 

As  to  the  Expence  of  their  Meat  and  Wages,  I 

believe,  one  with  another,  the  Eflimation  is  low; 
‘  for 
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for  you  fee  I  have  fated  nothing  for  herding 
in  the  Winter  Half-year,  and  feveraJ  of  them  are 
then  that  Way  employed,  tho’  as  our  Grounds  are 
open,  too  few. 

*Tis  a  happy  Thing,  however,  that  this  State 
is  not  univerfai  •,  many  Gentlemen  have  now  got 
Parks  about  their  Houfes,  and  fome  Farms  are  in 
different  Counties  inclofed  and  divided ;  yet  when 
1  confider  the  immenfe  Lofs  the  Kingdom  muff 
continue  to  fuffer,  till  our  Grounds  are  at  lead: 
generally  inclofed,  my  Indignation  rifes  at  the  Con- 
dud  of  by  far  too  many  of  my  Countrymen,  for 
their  unaccountable  Negled  concerning  this  impor¬ 
tant  Matter. 

Might  not  each  of  thefe  50,  000  Herds  have 
been  made  worth,  one  with  another,  Six  pence 
a  Day  to  the  Publick  by  their  Labour  in  the  Manu¬ 
factures  ?  1  prefume  they  might,  and  dill  may  ; 
and  if  fo,  then  the  Sum  arifing  thence  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  would  be  no  lefs  than  590,000  Pounds  in 
one  Year:  I  fay  in  one  Year  •  for  almoft  the  whcle 
of  them  are  idle,  or  begging  in  the  Winter,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  drive  Ploughs,  and  thefe  are,  exceed¬ 
ing  few  Cafes  excepted,  ulelefs  Servants :  Many  of 
the  Eiiglij})  labour  better  without  them  than  we  do 
with  them  ,•  and  thegreateft  Part  of  our  Land  is  as 
eafily  plowed  as  theirs,  if  it  was  freed  of  Water 
and  Stones,  once  brought  into  as  good  Tillage,  and 
thereafter  managed  with  equal  Prudence. 

Is  there  one  intelligent  Farmer,  who,  conf  dering 
the  State  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland,  can  doubt  that 
the  inclofing  and  dividing  of  even  our  arable  Lands, 
would  give  us  Advantages  of  Improvement,  which 
we  are  debarred  from  while  they  are  open,  where¬ 
by  we  might  have  it  in  our  Power  to  reap  yearly 
Profits,  far  greater  than  thele  immenfe  Sums  ad¬ 
ded  ?  This  I  have  Ihown  to  you,  in  Part,  in  the 
Caie  of  Clover,  and  ihall  make  appear  evidently, 

D  d  d  when 
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when  I  come  to  difcourfe  to  yon  on  the  Articles  of 
Wheat,  Rye,  Turnips,  Cabbages,  6?c. 

What  have  we  been  doing?  Have  we  been  Ra¬ 
pid  ?  or  have  we  been  only  fleeping?  If  fo,  let  us 
awake,  let  us  roufe  up  and  exert  ourfelves  :  Riches 
and  Poverty  are  before  us,  let  ns  make  our  Choice. 
But,  at  the  fame  Time,  let  us  not  forget  that  we 
feem  to  have  loft,  by  the  Expence  of  Herdfmen, 
by  the  Want  of  their  Labour  in  Husbandry,  the 
Manufactures  and  Fifheries,  and  by  being  debarred 
from  manv  of  the  moft  valuable  Parts  of  Husban^* 
dry,  by  the  Opennefs  of  our  Grounds,  more  than 
1,545,000  Pounds  Sterling  every  Year;  tho?  the 
Value,  of  eaten  Corn,  which  would  furely  amount 
to  a  very  great  Sum,  be  overlooked,  and  not 
brought  into  the  Calculation. 

The  Englijh  are  rich,  and  we  are  poor,  when 
compared  with  them  i  The  Reafon  is  obvious z 
They,  few  excepted,  have  inclofed,  divided,  and 
improved  their  Grounds,  which  hath  laid  a  fure 
Foundation  for  Manufactures  and  Trade,  and  makes 
them  both  flourifh  •  and,  reciprocally,  the  Succefs 
of  them  promotes  their  Husbandry.  But  we,  while 
our  Grounds  are  open,  cannot  improve  properly,, 
or,  in  moft  Cafes,  to  the  Half  of  the  Advantage 
that  we  might  do,  if  they  were  inclofed  and  divid¬ 
ed  ;  and  fo,  until  they  are  inclofed,  we  muft  dill 
fall  farther  and  farther  behind  them,  for  Husbandry 
is  the  Support  of  every  Thing. 

I  cannot  conceal  my  Wifli,  that  the  Legislature 
may,  and  my  Hope  that  they  will  foon  think,  the 
Lofs  we  fuftain  by  the  Want  of  Inclofures,  well  de¬ 
fences  their  Notice  :  If  Argument  and  Perfuafion 
prove  unfuccefsful,  Laws  and  Penalties  fhould  be 
called  in  Aid  for  the  publick  Good;  And, I  believe, 
an  Adi  to  oblige  Gentlemen  to  inclofe  their  ara¬ 
ble  Grounds,  at  leaft,  would  more  effedlually  ad¬ 
vance  the  Intereft  of  Scotland ,  than  any  Law  that 
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has  been  yet  made  for  the  Benefit  of  it.  This 
would  be  laying  a  firm  Foundation;  for  then  we 
could  carry  on  our  Manufactures  with  Succefs, 
and  independent  on  any  other  Nation,  for  almoft 
any  Provifion  or  Material. 

If  we  will,  beginning  with  Inclofing  andDividino; 
improve  our  Grounds  properly,  we  mull  be  rich 
and  may  be  happy }  if  we  will  not,  we  mud  be 
poor  and  miferable.  Between  thefe  I  can  fee  no 
Medium  ;  for  the  Irijh  will,  fooner  or  later,  I  am 
atraid,  ruin  our  Manufa&ure  of  Linens,  by  being 
able  to  fell  cheaper  than  we  can  poffibly  do,  feeing 
they  are  pufhing  Improvements  in  Husbandry,  the 
Flax  Husbandry  efpecially,  which  will  give  them 
cheap  Provifions,  Materials,  and  Labour^  the  Mo¬ 
ney  being  .kept  among  themfelves;  while  we,  I  am 
informed,  import  eight  Parts  of  Twelve  of  the 
Flax  we  ufe ;  and,  by  neglecting  to  improve  in 
Husbandry,  as  we  ought,  mud  pay  dear  for  both 
the  Materials  for  our  Manufactures,  and  the  La¬ 
bour  of  our  Workers. 

Ii  by  the  Dedru&ion,  or  even  Difcouragemcnt 
of  the  Linen,  our  chief,  yea,  almod  only  Manu¬ 
facture,  our  Confumption  of  Goods  imported  Ihail 
exceed  in  Value  the  Articles  exported,  the  King- 
dom,  as  I  apprehend,  will  be  undone  by  Trade, 
tho’  fome  may  be  inriched  by  it.  But,  O  Husban¬ 
dry,  thou  cand  fave  us!  For,  by  inclofing  our 
Grounds,  we  can  improve  them  properly  ;  Then, 
by  the  great  Plenty  and  Cheapnefs  of  Provifions 
and  Materials  railed  at  home,  our  Linen  Manufac¬ 
ture  can  profper,  and,  by  the  Support  of  it,  a 
Trade  highly  profitable  for  the  Kingdom  can  flou- 
ridi;  and  then,  if  we  are  not  idle  or  prodigal,  we 
will  be  rich,  and  may  be  happy.  You  jQiall  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  different  Ways  of  inclofing,  in  my 
fucceeding  Lectures,  when  I  come  to  (peak  of  the 
approvements  of  the  feveral  Parrs  of  the  Farm, 

which 
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which  I  am  to  fuppofe,  as  fet  furth  in  the  Plan 
mentioned  in  my  Introduction,  above  inferted* 

%0  corroborate  my  Sentiments  concerning  the  mighty  Ad¬ 
vantages  art fing  from  In  clos  i  n  g  ,1  prefume,  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  Readers,  to  fubjoin  a  Letter  on 
the  fame  Subject ,  to  the  Author  of  the  Caledonian 
Mercury,  as  by  him  publijhed  on  the  $th  May  1757* 
It  follows. 

SIR 

WHEN  T  confider  the  various  Flans  which 
have  been  formed  and  fet  on  Foot,  for 
increafins  the  Wealth  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland 
I  am  l'urprifed  that  no  Body  hat  ever  formed  and 
promoted  a  Scheme  for  improving  the  Soil,  and 
thereby  increafing  the  Quantity  of  Provihons, 
which  one  would  think  are  the  Source  and  Spring 
of  all  the  Trade  and  Wealth  of  a  Country. 

Our  Fi&eries,  our  Linen  and  Woollen  Manufa¬ 
ctures,  in  all  their  Branches,  are  certainly  very 
noble  Defigos ;  but  they  feem  to  be  a  Sort  of  Su- 
perftrucfure  without  any  lohd  Foundation,  io  long 
as  the  Ground  does  not  produce  Provihons  tuitici- 
cnt  to  maintain  the  Mannfa  Surer  and  other  Inha¬ 
bitants,  at  a  reafonable  Price,  and  in  Proportion  to 

our  neighbouring  Countries.  , 

For  when  the  Neceflartes  of  Lite  rife  high,  the 
Merchant  mud  either  allow  the  Manufacturer  a 
hioher  Price  for  his  Labour,  which  will  lower  his 
Profits  in  a  foreign  Market,  if  not  quite  (top  the 
Export ;  or  the  Labourer  muft  go  ellewhere  to 
leek  daily  Bread,  either  of  which  will  make  the 
Trade  languilh,  perhaps  wholly  put  an  End  to  it. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  true  Foundation 
of  Wealth  in  England  is  the  great  Plenty  of  Provt- 
fions  of  all  Kinds,  produced  by  the  proper  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Soil.  For  it  is  certain,  that  notwitn- 
ftanding  the  yearly  Export  of  vaft  Quantities  of 
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Grain,  Bread  and  other  Neceflaries  of  Life  are 
cheaper,  every  Thing  confidered,  in  England ,  than 
in  molt  of  the  remote  Corners  of  Scotland •  tho? 
we  frequently  import,  to  our  no  fmall  Lofs,  a 
great  deal  of  their  Grain.*  To  what  can  this  be 
owing  ?  Certainly  to'  the  Produce  of  the  Lands, 
bearing  a  low  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Inha¬ 
bitants  ;  and  I  believe  one  Caufe  why  Provifions 
have  for  fome  Time  by-paid  been  fo  high,  is  the 
fixing  a  Number  of  People  at  home  by  our  Manu¬ 
factures,  all  thefe  being  Confumers,  and  not  In- 
creafers  of  them.  But  how  iliali  this  Evil  be  re¬ 
medied  ?  Very  eafily,  would  thole,  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  publick  Affairs,  apply  a  little  of  that 
Money  which  they  fo  plentifully  raife  off  the 
Nation,  as  an  Encouragement  for  inclofing  the 
Ground. 

I  believe  it  will  not  be  difputed,  that  were  the 
Country  well  inclofed,  particularly  with  Hedges 
and  Planting,  effectually  to  warm  the  Soil,  and  fe- 
cure  every  one’s  Property  to  himfelf,  Corn  would 
be  produced  in  greater  Abundance,  and  all  other 
Improvements  follow  of  Courfe.  For  who  does 
not  fee,  that  the  Want  of  warm  Inclofures,  ex- 
pofes  the  Wheat  to  the  cold  Winds  in  Winter  and 
Spring,  and  to  be  troden  and  eaten  by  Cattle,  par* 
ticularly  by  Sheep,  which  renders  the  Crop  ex¬ 
tremely  thin,  and  the  Grain  poor,  and  likeways 
ruins  the  Grafs  of  all  Kinds  ? 

To  the  Want  of  Inclofures  muft  alfo  be  afcribed 
the  odd  Method  of  labouring,  generally  praCtifed 
by  the  Country  People.  I  mean  the  Tilling  of 
the  Ground,  fo  long  as  they  can  exp e Cl  two  Seeds, 
becaufe,  feeing  their  Grafs  turn  to  no  Account, 
they  think  iuch  a  fmall  Return  better  than  no¬ 
thing  : 


*  The  prefent  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  England  is  lingular,  as  the 
like  has  not  happened  for  more  than  half  a'Ccntury. 
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thing:  And  indeed  I  am  lorry  to  find,  on  conven¬ 
ing  with  the  Farmers  in  lome  of  the  bed  Corn 
Countries,  that  they  are  content  with  four  Seeds'  : 
I  have  Reafon  to  believe  that  the  general  Produce 
is  not  fo  much  ;  if  fo,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  Scarci¬ 
ty  mud  be  the  Confequence  of  even  a  middling 
Crop. 

But  it  would  be  wading  Time  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  Benefit  of  inclofing,  the  Example  of  our 
Neighbours  lhows  it  better  than  Cart-loads  of  Ar¬ 
guments. 

To  attain,  therefore,  fo  falutary  an  End,  I  would 
humbly  propoie,  that  the  Legiflature  ihould  al¬ 
locate,  out  of  fome  Fund  which  can  bed  fpare 
it,  a  Sum  certain  yearly,  for  the  Space  of  fix  or 
feveti  Years,  to  be  didributed  as  Premiums  to 
thofe  who  will  inclofe  their  Grounds. 

That  this  Money  diould  be  committed  to  the 
Management  of  Trudees,  to  be  appointed  in  e- 
very  County. 

That  they  have  their  general  Meetings  at  E- 
diriburgh ,  and  have  Power  of  chufing  proper  Offi¬ 
cers,  and  like  ways  of  appointing  Committees  of 
their  own  Number,  to  meet  at  what  Places  they 
think  fit. 

That  they  fhall  condder,  and  agree  upon  the 
heft  Method  of  inclofing  Grounds,  particularly 
with  Thorn  Hedges  and  Planting. 

That  every  Podeflor  of  Ground,  whether  Pro¬ 
prietor  or  Tenant,  who  diall  propofe  to  the  Fru- 
dees  to  inclofe  any  Part  of  his  Pofleffion,  in  the 
Manner  directed  by  them,  diall  be  intitled  to  the 
Sum  of  ten  Shillings  Sterling  for  each  Acre  he 
ihall  inclofe,  and  that  at  a  Time  certain,  after  fuch 
Inclofure  is  perfected,  on  his  finding  Caution  to 
preferve  and  fupport  the  Hedges  and  Planting  for 
a  determined  Number  of  Years ;  but  that  none 
he  entitled  to  a  higher  Premium,  for  one  Inclo- 
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fure,  than  the  Sum  of  five  Pounds  Sterling,  and 
every  Perfon  to  be  preferred  according  to  the 
Date  of  his  Propofal. 

It  is  fufficient  here  to  mark  the  Out-lines  of  a 
Plan,  one  at  large  would  exceed  the  Bounds  of  a 
Letter. 

I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  obferve,  that  it  is  necef£~ 
ry  to  give  fo  high  a  Premium,  that  it  may  be  an 
effectual  carting  Weight  in  favours  oflnclofinc,  to 
overcome  the  Qbftinacy  of  the  Tenant,  I  wifh  I 
could  not  fay  of  the  Proprietor ;  though  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  than  ever,  the  Intereft  of  the  laft? 
ferioufly  to  apply  himfelf  to  improve  his  Eftare," 
now  when  the  Price  of  every  Thing  is  almoft  dou¬ 
ble  what  it  was  thirty  Years  ago  •  fo  that  a  landed 
Gentleman  mu  ft  either  increafe  his  Income,  re¬ 
trench  his  Expences,  (which  is  not  eafily  done,) 
or  become  Bankrupt. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  would  give  fo  high  a 
Premium,  I  would  limit  it  fo,  as  one  who  had  a 
Mind  to  inclofe  50  or  100  Acres  in  a  Field,  fliould 
not  have  three  or  four  Times  as  much  as  it  coft 
him.  In  fhort,  I  would  diredl  the  Thing  in  fuch 
a  Manner,  as  the  Ground  fhould  be  generally  in- 
clofed  in  ten  or  twelve  Acre  Fields  ;  for  I  reckon 
about  feven  Pounds  will  inclofe  a  ten  Acre  Field 
with  Ditch  and  Hedge,  and  when  one  Inclofure  is 
made,  lefs  will  do,  and  I  think  a  Field  of  that  Size 
large  enough  in  fo  open,  fo  bleak  a  Country.  I 
would  likeways  point  the  Encouragement  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  inclofing  with  Hedges,  and  yet  not 
quite  exclude  Stone  Dykes,  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
debar  thofe  who  could  inclofe  their  Ground  only 
in  that  Manner,  from  any  Share  of  the  Premium, 
But  that  Sort  of  Inclofures  can  never  become  ge¬ 
neral,  on  account  of  the  great  Expence,  and  are 
neither  fo  beautiful  nor  beneficial. 


The 
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The  Sum,  which  in  my  humble  Opinion  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  this  valuable  Purpofe,  might  be 
5000  L  a  Year,  to  be  continued  for  feven  Years, 
which,  if  honeftly  managed,  and  impartially  dit- 
tributed,  would  inclofe  5000  Acres  yearly,  (allow- 
ing  ?oo  /.  for  neceffary  Expences^  fuch  as  paying 
Clerks,  Surveyors,  &c.)  This  in  feven  Years 
would  amount  to  35,000  Acres ;  and  it  that  Quan¬ 
tity  was  inclofed  in  the  different  Counties  of  Scot¬ 
land,  I  dare  fay  no  Body  entertains  a  Doubt  but  the 
Proprietors  of  the  reft  would  foon  copy  after  the 
Example,  for  I  need  not  obferve,  that  the  Intenti¬ 
on  of  my  Plan  is  only  to  fet  the  Thing  a-going. 

Mow,  Sir,  could  the  Noble  and  Honourable  Per* 
fons,  who  have  the  Management  of  our  publick 
Affairs,  grudge  fofmall  a  Sum  to  promote  fo  good 
an  Effect  l  An  Effect  1  which  would  be  a  Bleffing 
to  the  Community,  and  confequently  to  every  In¬ 
dividual.  , 

For  would  not  Plenty  be  the  native  Attendant 

of  fuch  an  Improvement  ?  Would  not  the  Tenant 
be  able  to  give  the  Proprietor  more  Rent  for  his 
Ground,  and  at  the  fame  Time  live  better  him- 
Celf  ?  Would  not  fuch  Plenty  increafe  the  Number 
of  Inhabitants,  which  would  make  our  Fifheries 
and  our  Manufactures  flourifh,  and  contribute  to 
the  further  Culture  of  the  Ground. 

It  will  probably  be  objected,  that  thefe  in  the 
Adminiftration  cannot  now,  when  wre  ate  engaged 
in  an  expenfive  War,  divert  any  Part  ot  the  nati¬ 
onal  Supplies  to  fuch  a  Purpofe  :  But  wkh  Sub- 
million,  one  would  think  that  fuch  a  Meafure  is 
move  neceffary  now  than  ever,  as  it  will  be  pof 
fible  to  find  Ways  and  Means  to  raife  Money  off 

an  improven  Country. - What  it  the  Window 

Tax,  which  in  its  prefent  Situation  defrays  little 
or  none  of  the  real  Expences  of  the  Kingdom, 
was  appropriated  this  Way?  It  would  then  pci  haps 
be  more  chearfully  paid.  I  am,  &c# 
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*The  ingenious  and  'public k  fpirited  Gentleman  'who 
wrote  the  above  Letter ,  having  favoured  me  with 
a  Copy  of  it  in  Manufcript ,  I  read  it  to  the  Hearers 
of  my  laft  Difcourfe ,  and  then  I  added  as  follows  : 

T  F  the  Government  fhal]  not  give  the  Encourage- 
J.  ment  propofed,  would  it  not  be  highly  com¬ 
mendable,  and  to  the  unipeakable  Advantage  of 
the  Proprietors  of  the  feveral  Counties,  (in  order 
to  excite  tne  Spirit  of  Inclofing,  and  promote  a 
Defign  of  fo  mighty  Importance,  the  only  Un¬ 
dertaking  that  can  Jay  a  lure  Foundation  for  the 
Profperity  and  Wealth  of  Scotland )  to  aflefs  them- 
felves  in  a  certain  Sum  yearly,  for  a  determined 
Number  of  Years,  to  be  applied  as  Premiums  to 
fuch  of  them  as  ihall  inclofe  on  the  Marches  of 
the  other  Gentlemen’s  contiguous  Grounds,  and  be¬ 
come  bound  to  maintain  and  uphold  the  Fences 
for  a  fixed  Time.  The  yearly  Premiums,  I  think, 
ihould  be  given  by  calling  or  drawing  of  Lots  : 
The  Gentlemen  who  obtain  the  Premiums  for  the 
ftL  j.ear,  ihould  be  excluded  from  any  Chance  in 
ihe  lecond  :  They  who  get  the  Premiums  for  the 
m  K  and  lecond  Years,  ihould  be  debarred  for  the 
third,  and  1b  on  till  every  one  of  the  aflefled  ob¬ 
tain  a  Premium  :  The  Reafon  for  alio  win  °  Pre¬ 
miums  only  to  thofe  who  ihall  incloie  on  the  Mar¬ 
ches  of  contiguous  Grounds  of  other  Heritors,  is, 
becauie  thefe  other  Heritors  are,  by  Law,  bound 
to  be  at  equal  Charges,  and  fo  the  Sum  aflefled  for, 

will  go  fo  much  the  farther,  as  has  probably  oc¬ 
curred  to  vou  all.  J 

This  is  only  a  Sketch  of  another  Plan,  which, 
IF  the  Goverment  will  give  no  Encouragement, 
might  be  improved  into  fuch  a  Scheme,  as 

to  he  of  infinite  Advantage  if  exe- 
£  e  e  cured  ; 
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cuted :  It  would  be  an  excellent  1  hing,  if  Gentle* 
men’s  Eyes  could,  by  any  Means,  be  opened,  to 
fee  their  fo  great  filtered,  and  then  be  perfuaded 
to  purfue  it  with  Diligence. 


Being  informed  that  The  Society  for  propagating 
Chridian  Knowledge,  having  a  juft  Senfe  of  the 
great  Benefit  that  would  be  found  by  blending  Infiru - 
than  in  the  Principles  of  Chrifiianity  with  that 
in  Labour ,  and  their  firft  Charter  not  impowering 
them  to  employ  any  Part  of  their  Funds  towards  the 
Education  op  Youth  in  ufeful  Arts}  had  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  fecondt  enabling  them  to  lay  out  a  Part  of 
their  Stock  upon  Agriculturey  the  Mother  and  Nurfe 
of  all  Arts  and  Sciences ,  and  the  In  fruition  of  2  outh 
in  the  Knowledge  thereof ;  l  was  advifed  to  offer 
them  a  Memorial :  IFhich  I  did.  It  follows , 

THE  Memorialid  is  pofleded  of  a  Farm  of 
near  50/.  a-year  Money-rent,  containing 
about  1  30  Acres,  all  arable,  lying  at  Cliftonhall , 
within  fix  Miles  of  Edinburgh,  It  is  partly  inclo- 
fedj  and  he  inclines,  without  lois  of  lime,  to  in- 
clofe  and  divide  the  red,  having  a  Leaie  yet  to  run 
of  upwards  of  three  nineteen  Years.  The  Soil  is 
in  part  Clay,  in  part  Loam,  or  Sand  and  Clay  mix¬ 
ed,  and  in  part  a  light  Soil. 

Having  obferved,  that  this  Farm  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  the  red,  white  and  yellow  Clovers,  Fitches, 
and  other  rich  Grades,  and  a  confiderable  Burden 
of  them,  he  thought  fit  to  humour  the  Difpofi- 
tion  of  his  Ground;  and,  befides  Corn,  to  low 
yearly  no  fmall  Part  with  Grafs-feeds;  which  fuc- 
ceeded  to  his  Expectation.  He  alfo  fowed  feveral 
Acres  with  Flax,  once  and  again,  and  had  full 
Crops;  But  as  he  had  not,  till  of  late,  an  Op¬ 
portunity 
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portunity  of  drefiing  the  Lint  by  a  Mill,  he  had  the 
Misfortune  of  lofing  his  Houfe  by  Fire  occafioned 
by  dreffing  it,  which  has,  fince  that  Time,  difpo- 
fed  him  to  difcontinue  the  fowing  of  it ;  but  now 
as  the  Earl  of  Stair  has  built  a  Lint- Mill  within  a 
Mile  of  the  Farm,  engaged  a  Servant  experienced 
in  the  whole  Procefs  of  the  Lint-husbandry,  and, 
in  particular,  qualified  for  the  feveral  Purpofes  of 
watering  and  dreffing,  he  purpofes  to  renew  his 
fowing  of  Flax,  and  to  go  deep  into  the  Defign  ; 
becaufe  he  humbly  thinks,  that  on  thefe,  or  fuch 
like  Soils,  it  will,  upon  good  Management,  with 
fuch  Conveniency  of  drelfing,  yield  more  free  Pro¬ 
fit  than  any  Grain -husbandry  :  befides,  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  Lint  at  Home,  tends  to  the  Support  of 
our  Linen  Manufactures,  without  a  Dependence 
on  foreign  Markets.  While  that  Dependence  con¬ 
tinues,  our  Linen  Trade  rnuft  remain  on  a  ve¬ 
ry  precarious  Footing. 

It  is  a  great  Recommendation  of  the  Farming 
Bufinefs,  that  it  affords  a  Variety  of  pleafant  Op¬ 
portunities  of  Thought  and  Contemplation.  The 
Farmer  that  does  not  think  deliberately,  be¬ 
fore  he  acts,  may  work  himfelf  out  of  Breath, 
and  do  little  Service  to  his  Family.  There  are  on¬ 
ly  fmall  Profits  to  be  got  in  the  beaten  Paths,  or 
common  High-ways,  the  Generality  of  Farmers  go 
in;  therefore  there  is  aNecelfity  to  vary  Schemes 
of  Husbandly,  and  to  leave  or  avoid  what  the  Ge¬ 
nerality  run  upon,  the  fcarceft  Articles,  when 
there  is  a  Demand  for  them,  giving  the  greateft 
Profits  to  the  judicious  and  painful  Husbandman. 
For  thefe  Realons  the  Memorialift  is  much  difpo- 
fed  to  alter  his  former  Method  in  fome  Refpefts, 
and  to  carry  on  the  Management  of  his  Farm  in  the 
following  Manner. 

He  purpofes  to  have  fuch  a  Part  of  it  as  he  jud¬ 
ges  is  mod  adapted  to  the  Purpofe,  to  wit,  that 

Part 
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Parc  which  {lands  mod  to  the  Glay,  divided  into 
four  equal  Proportions,  and  one  Fourth  always  un¬ 
der  a  thorough  Summer-fallow,  for  Wheat,  to  be 
fucceeded  by  Peafe,  the  Peafe  by  Barley,  and  the 
Barley  by  a  Summer-fallow  ;  or,  by  omitting  the 
Peafe,  the  Fallow  may  be  rendered  triennial;  and 
to  go  on  in  the  fame  Order  until  he  {hall  find  his 
Ground  in  fo  good  Heart,  that  he  may,  by  fowing 
Clover  with  the  Barley,  get  one  Crop  ol  Grafs, 
and,  without  a  Fallow,  Wheat,  by  plowing  down  the 
fecond  Crop,  upon  one  or  more  Plo wings,  as  Judg¬ 
ment  may  dired;  which  he  has  Reafon  to  expect 
may  foon  happen  ;  for  Clover  tilled  down,  is  en¬ 
riching,  tho’  the  fird  Crop  be  cut,  efpecially  if  it 
has  dood  on  the  Ground  only  one  Year. 

He  purpofes  alfo  to  fummer-fallow  another 
Part  of  his  Ground,  namely,  a  loamy  Soil,  for  Flax, 
to  be  fown  as  early  as  the  Seafon  will  admit ;  and 
to  have  ready,  in  a  Seed-bed,  a  fufficient  Number 
of  Turnip  Plants,  to  be  fet  out  on  the  Lint- 
ground  after  as  may  Flowings  as  can  be  overtaken, 
at  fuch  Didances  as  may  admit  of  the  Horfe-hoe- 
ing  Husbandry,  with  a  View  to  two  Crops  in  the 
fame  Year  on  the  fame  Ground,  and  a  partial  Fal¬ 
low  at  the  fame  Time. 

By  this  Method  of  Planting,  the  Turnips  may 
happen  to  prove  as  forward  as  were  proper,  or  to 
be  defired  :  But  if  Experiments  {hall  {how  that 
planted  Turnips  don’t  thrive  fo  well  as  when  the 
Seed  is  fown  on  the  very  Ground  defigned  for 
their  taking  their  full  Growth  upon,  the  Seed  may 
be  drilled,  leaving  proper  Intervals  for  Horfe-hoe* 
mg:  Or,  after  the  Hubandry  of  the  Flax-fowing 
is  finilhed,  Turnip-feed  may,  without  Hurt  to  the 
Flax,  if  Care  is  taken,  be  drilled,  as  propofed  by 
Mr.  Tull,  in  Rows  at  competent  Didances,  fet  out 
as  foon  as  the  Flax  is  off,  and  Horfe-hoed:  This 
will  keep  the  Ground  in  Tilth  for  a  Crop  of  Spring 

Corn, 
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Corn,  and  caufe  the  Turnips  grow  great  enough 
(efpecially  if  Harveft  be  early,  and  the  Winter 
prove  favourable)  for  feeding  Sheep  in  a  move- 
able  Fold  to  dung  the  Ground,  or  for  any  other 
Ufe. 

,  By  this  Way  all  the  Expence  of  tranfplanting 
will  be  faved,  and  I  conjediure  the  Turnips  may 
in  this  Method  be  better  than  in  either  of  the  o- 
ther  two  Ways;  for  they,  tho’  Hunted  by  the  Flax, 
having  their  Tap-roots  remaining  unmoved  below 
the  Staple  of  the  Land,  their  horizontal  Roots,  be¬ 
ing  fupplied  with  Moifture  from  the  Tap-roots, 
immediately  take  hold  of  the  frefh  plowed  Earth, 
as  foon  as  it  is  turned  back  to  them  ;  whereas 
the  itranfplanted  having  their  Tap  roots  broken 
of},  and  their  horizontal  Roots  crumpled  in  the 
Holes  wherein  they  are  fet,  mu  ft  lofe  Time,  and 
be  in  danger  of  dying  with  Third,  if  the  Weather 
proves  dry. 

Which  foever  of  the  Ways  fhall,  from  Ex¬ 
perience,  be  found  to  be  the  bed:,  that  fliould  be 
followed;  but  in  either  of  them  the  Turnips  will 
do  far  more  than  defray  the  Charges;  and  by 
the  Horfe-hoeing  and  the  fpending  of  them, 
the  Land  will  be  enriched.  After  the  Flax  and 
Turnips,  he  propofes  to  fow  Barley  andGrafs-feeds; 
and  after  fo  many  Grafs* crops  as  fhall  be  thought 
proper,  Crops  in  a  plowing  Way  may  be  taken,  as 
Judgment,  upon  Circumftances,  fhall  direft. 

^  He  purpofes  alfo  to  plant  Cabbages,  on  another 
Fart  Farm;  and  for  them  to  husband  a 

Piece  of  Stubble  ground,  by  giving  it  one  Fur  be- 
fore  Winter,  and  two  in  the  Spring  before  plant- 
ing;  endeavouring,  by  thefe  feveral  Flowings,  to 
level  the  Ground  as  much  as  poffible;  and  by  plant¬ 
ing  them  at  exablly  five  Feet  di fiance  from  one  an¬ 
other,  to  have  Opportunity  of  Horfe-hoeing  them 
every  Way, 


If 
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If  the  Ground  be  fufficiently  drained,  in  reafo- 
nable  good  Heart,  and  the  Horfe-hoeings  orderly 
execute,  and  repeated  a  fufficient  Number  of 
Times,  a  large  Crop  (making  Allowance  for  un¬ 
favourable  Scafons)  will  undoubtedly  be  got. 
This  Cabbage-husbandry  will  be  equal  to  a  tho¬ 
rough  Fallow.  The  Cabbages  themfelves  are  of 
an  improving  Nature  ;  for  their  Leaves,  being  ve¬ 
ry  porous,  receive  much  Nourifhment  from  the 
Atmofphere;  and,  by  their  fpreading,  allow  the 
nitrous  Dews  to  fink  down  to  the  Roots. 

•  Thefe  Dews  impregnate  the  Earth,  while  the 
Sun  and  Wind  have  not  Opportunity  to  exhale 
them  from  under  the  Cabbage-leaves.  Befides, 
many  of  the  Leaves  fall  and  rot,  and,  becoming  of 
a  flimy  oily  Subftance,  enrich  the  Earth  to  Inch  a 
Degree,  that  the  very  Places  where  the  Cabbages 
Rood,  have  been  found  to  produce  a  better  fuc- 
ceeding  Crop  than  the  Intervals. 

The°Ground  being  thus  highly  improven,  as  the 
Lord  Stair,  to  whom  we  owe  this  excellent  Cabbage 
Husbandry,  has  evidently  Ihewn  by  repeated  Expe¬ 
riments,  a  Crop  of  Lint,  and  a  Crop  of  Turnips, 
managed  as  propofed,  may  be  expected  both  the 
fecond  Year;  which  may  be  followed  the  next  by 
a  Crop  of  Barley  with  Grafs  feeds ;  and,  al  ter  the 
Grafs  is  cut,  a  Crop  of  Wheat  or  Barley  may  m- 
terveen,  or  the  Cabbage-husbandry  may  be  re¬ 
peated  for  another  Year. 

Potatoes  may  alio  be  planted,  either  in  the  com¬ 
mon  or  Horfe-hoeing  Way  ;  and  the  one  or  o- 
ther  Method,  or  any  of  the  Ways  I  have  directed 
163,  maybe  followed,  as  Experience  fhall 

prove  to  be  molt  profitable;  but  in  the  Horfe- 
hoeing  Way,  the  Husbandry  of  them  will  be  near 
equal  to  a  Summer  Fallow.  As  in  this  Method  they 
fall  only  to  be  planted  in  every  fifth  Furrow, 
there  is  no  Neceflity  of  putting  Dung,  except  on- 
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ly  where  the  Potatoes  are  laid  j  fo  a  fmall  Portion 
of  it  will  go  a  great  Length;  and  the  Intervals  af¬ 
ford  them  a  larger  Pafture,  in  pulverifed  Earth, 
the  chief  Food  of  Plants,  than  they  ordinarily 
have  in  the  common  Way  :  Wherefore  it  may  be 
realonably  expefted,  that  they  will  grow  larger  in 
proportion:  The  Difference  of  the  Extent  of 
Ground  is  of  fmall  Confi deration,  fince  a  Fallow 
and  a  Crop  is  got  at  the  fame  Time. 

In  this  Way,  Parfnips,  Carrots,  and  other  Roots 
may  be  raifed  in  the  Fields,  to  larger  Sizes  than 
perhaps  in  the  richeft  Gardens:  Such  is  the  known 
Advantage  of  Horfe-hoeing  for  Cabbages  and  thefe 
kinds  of  Roots:  And  the  Memorialift  thinks,  it  is 
well  worth  remarking,  that  the  Root  and  Herbage 
Husbandry  in  the  Fields,  feems  to  be  the  belt  Se¬ 
curity  again  ft  the  fatal  Effects  of  a  Famine,  or  e- 
■ven  Scarcity  :  For,  had  this  Husbandry  been  gene¬ 
ral  in  the  dear  Years,  the  Poor  had  not  been  re¬ 
duced  to  the  Neceffity  of  living  on  Arnots,  Myles, 
or  the  like;  or  been  ftarved  even  to  Death,  as  it 
js  informed  many,  particularly  in  the  Highlands, 
were,  when  fuch  natural  and  Ipontaneous  Produdls 
of  the  Earth  were  all  ate  up  :  This,  of  itfelf,  is 
sufficient  to  ffiow,  how  much  it  ought  to  be  the 
Care  of  the  Publick,  and  all  well  dilpofed  Perfbns, 
to  promote  this  Husbandry,  and  to  render  it  as  ge¬ 
neral  as  poflible;  for  Sealons  that  prove  unfavour¬ 
able  for  Grain,  may  be  very  friendly  to  them  ;  and 
one  Year’s  Produce  of  thefe,  may  be  preferved 
good  and  wholefome  to  another. 

further,  he  is  of  Opinion,  that  the  plowed  and 
Pal tu re  Part  of  a  Farm  ought  always  to  bear  a  rea¬ 
dable  Proportion  to  each  other;  that,  by  Duns? 
from  Stable  and  Byre,  or  in  the  Fold,  the  plowed 
may  be  meliorated;  wherefore,  he  has  dividedabouc 
forty  Acres  of  his  Ground  into  two  Parts  forPa- 
fture,  and  laid  a  great  Part  thereof  down  with  Grafs- 

'  leeds. 
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feeds.  On  thefe  he  purpofes  to  keep  no  dry  Cattle, 
for  Milch  ones  give  mod ;  and  his  Horfes  are  to  be 
fed  in  the  Stable  on  cut  Clover.  The  Milk  he  de- 
figns  to  manufacture  in  the  Dairy  Way,  to  the  bed 
Advantage  he  can  j  and,  with  the  Abidance  of  the 
Cabbage,  Turnips,  and  Clover,  green  and  in  Hay, 
on  the  other  Parts  of  the  Farm,  he  hopes  to  make 
a  good  Account  of  it. 

^What  remains  of  the  Farm  unemployed  for  the 
Purpofes  aforefaid,  he  propofes  to  keep  in  heart 
for  Grain,  or  Grafs  from  Grafs-feeds  fown,  by  fold¬ 
ing  or  fallowing,  with  the  Abidance  of  Lime,  which 
is  to  be  had  at  a  convenient  Diftance,  for  a  mode¬ 
rate  Price:  So  all  the  Stable  or  Byre  Dung,  with 
what  Lime  may  be  thought  neceflary,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  Improvement  of  the  feparate  Parts  of  the 
Farm  under  the  Plough  ;  for  the  Pafture-part  will 
be  improven  by  the  Dung  and  Urine  of  the  Cat¬ 
tle  paft  tiring.  *  " 

What  feems  proper  to  be  next  taken  notice  of,  is, 

Which  Way  the  Remains  of  the  Cabbages,  Turnips, 
Clover,  green  or  in  Hay,  that  may  be  over 
feeding  the  Horfes  and  Milch  Cattle,  of  the  Oats 
and  Peafe  that  may  be  over  maintaining  the  Fami¬ 
ly,  and  the  Horfes,  is  mod  profitably  to  be  fpent  ? 
And  this,  he  humbly  thinks,  is,  when.  Grain  is 
cheap,  by  fatting  black  Cattle  in  Winter,  and 
Houfe-lamb;  which  alfo  contributes  to  increafe 
the  Quantity  of  Dung.  He  has  alfo  a  flrong  in¬ 
clination  to  breed,  rear  up,  and  fatten  feveral  c— 
tlier  very  ufeful  Creatures ;  fuch  as  Hogs,  and 
Poultry  of  all  Kinds. 

Now,  the  Memorialift  is  informed,  that  there 
are  certain  Funds,  applicable  to  the  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Education  of  Boys 
in  the  Art  of  Husbandry,  under  the  Adminidration 
of  you,  Gentlemen,  who  know  that  Agriculture 

is  the  Support  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  that 

when : 
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vvlien  it  does  not  profper,  thefe  miift  neceflarijy 
come  to  a  Stand.  Therefore,  if  yon  are  pieafed 
to  enquire  into  his  Capacity,  and  if  he  be  found 
qualified,  and  fuch  a  Sum  be  put  into  his  Hands, 
by  you  ihall  be  thought  proper,  to  encourage 
him  to  try  Experiments,  and  for  providing  Uten- 
fils  of  Husbandry,,  &c.  for  that  Purpofe,  ib  as  he 
may  carry  on  the  forefaid  Scheme,  as  it  .(hall  be 
corrected  and  amended  by  you,  or  any  other 
Scheme  you  Ihall  think  fit  to  appoint,  with  Spirit, 
for  the  Example  of  others,  (  Examples  having 
more  Influence  than  Precepts  •  )  he  Ihall  furely  do 
all  |n  bis  Power  to  give  the  Publick  and  you  Satif- 
faction  concerning  his  Conduct;  and  report  his  Di¬ 
ligence,  with  Accounts  of  Expences  and  Returns 
annually,  or  from  Time  to  Time,  as  you  ihall  di¬ 
rect.  If  it  Ihall  be  thought  proper  to  put  Boys 
under  his  Care,  with  fuitable  Encouragement  to 
him,  he  will  alfo  engage  to  give  them  the  bell: 
Initruction,  as  well  as  Example"  he  is  capable  of, 
with  refpect  to  Agriculture. 

He  hopes,  that  if  he  be  found  equally  qualified 
with  another,  you  will  be  of  Opinion  he  has  this 
Argument  for  publick  Encouragement  in  his  Fa— 
vour>  f  hat  his  Lois  by  Fire  was  occafioned  by  the 
Drefling  of  a  great  Quantity  of  Flax  of  his  own 
railing  ;  an  Article  highly  beneficial  to  the  Publick, 
as  well  as  the  Propagator, 


An  additional  Memorial  by  Mr.  Maxwell. 

HE  Society  having  recommended  to  him,  to 
_  ^  give  a  more  full  Account  of  the  Lies  to 
which  the  Roots  and  Herbs  mentioned  in  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  Memorial  may  be  applied,  and  to  dire  ft 
b°w  they  may  be  prelerved  from  one  Year  to  an*, 
other,  he  the  more  chearfully  receives  the  Order, 

f  f  that, 
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that,  from  the  Beginning,  he  intended  to  hav£ 
done  it;  but  reftrained  himfelf,  left  the  Paper  might 
have  fwelled  to  more  Length  than  he  imagined 
might  have  been  approved  oi.  Now  that  he  finds 
a  further  Account  of  thefe  Matters  will  be  agree¬ 
able,  he  offers  his  Opinion  as  follows. 

Their  feveral  Ufes  for  the  Table  are  fo  well 
known,  that  it  feems  needlefs  to  fay  any  Thing 
upon  this  Head;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they  are 
not  only  ufeful,  but  very  nourifning  for  Beafts 
almoft  of  all  kinds:  But  this,  and  the  Manner  of 
preparing  and  giving  them,  not  being  generally 
underftood,  feems  therefore  the  more  neceffary 
to  be  explained. 

Cabbages,  Turnips,  Parfnips,  Carrots,  &£.  are 
good  and  agreeable  Food  for  Horfes,  black  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry  of  all  Kinds,  if  ufed  to 
them  from  the  very  Beginning,  which  is  the  beft 
Method  to  breed  up  Cattle  to  take  them  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  better  Way  of  rearing  up  thefe  Creatures, 
than  by  giving  thefe  Things  to  them  boiled  and 
chopped  with  Butter-milk  or  Whey,  mixed  with 
Grains,  [Draff]  Bran,  or  coarfe  Meal  of  any  Sort. 
In  this  Method  Foals  may  be  bred  in  the  Houfe, 
while  the  Mares  go  to  Plough  or  Cart ;  and  when 
they  come  home,  the  Foals  may  be  put  to  them. 
If  the  Young  of  any  of  thefe  Beafts  be  thus  ac- 
cuftomed,  they  will  doubtlefs  become  greedy  of 
fuch  Food,  which  is  wholefome  and  nouriihing,  and 
in  a  fhort  Time  they  will  take  all  thefe  Things  raw 
or  unboiled.  To  milch  Cattle  it  feems  moft  ad- 
vifable,  to  give  them  boiLed  with  the  Liquor  ;  and 
to  them,  in  that  Way,  a  Mixture  of  Roots  and 
Kerbs  is  not  improper;  but  for  fatting,  it  is  beft 
to  give  them  unboiled;  and  Cabbages,  which  I 
think  are  not  fo  fatting  as  Turnips,  &c.  are  more 
profitably  beftowed  on  milch  than  dry  Cattle, 
whether  boiled  or  unboiled :  Yea,  the  very  Sulks 

of 
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of  Cabbages,  fplit  and  boiled,  yield  very  good 
Juices,  and  therefore  increafe  the  Quantity  of  Milk. 
Thole  that  have  not  been  thus  bred  up,  are  very 
unwilling  to  take  filch  Things  ;  but  the  readied: 
Way  to  bring  them  to  do  it,  Yeems  to  be,  to  cut 
them  (mall,  give  them  with  Corn,  and  by  Degrees 
to  increafe  the  Quantity  of  them,  and~  diminiih 
the  Corn ;  by  fo  doing,  in  a  Ihort  Time  they  will 
take  them  without  it.  As  for  Sheep,  it  is  a  good 
Way  to  get  fome  that  have  been  ufed  to  Turnips, 
and  to  give  the  whole  Flock  thefe  and  other  Roots 
mixed.  Roots  and  Cabbages  are  alfo  good  Food  for 
Poultry,  and  they  will  take  them  readily,  if  boiled, 
drained,  and  chopped  with  Meal  of  any  Sort:  In¬ 
deed  a  greater  Proportion  of  Meal  may  be  necedary 
at  the  fird,  than  when  they  are  ufed  to  fuch  Food, 
For  the  Prefervation  of  thefe  Things,  from  one 
Year  to  another,  the  following  Methods  have  be£ft 
found  effectual.  Build  a  Houfe  on  dry,  fandy,  or 
gravelly  Ground,  and  dig  the  Earth  below  it  in  the 
Form  of  the  Pit  of  a  Kill;  then  dir  the  Ground  a 
little,  and  place  as  many  of  your  Roots  upon  it  as 
can  ly,  without  putting  one  above  another  ;  above 
them  lay  Straw,  as  the  Bedding  of  a  Kill;  and 
above  the  Straw,  Earth  about  half  a  Foot  thick; 
above  the  Earth,  Roots ;  and  fo  on  while  you  have 
Roots.  Then  take  Thatch,  and  opening  and 
fpreading  the  Sheaf,  fet  it  on  End,  all  around  the 
Side  of  the  Pit,  and  fet  Cabbages,  with  the  Roots 
in  Earth,  laid  upon  Straw,  of  about  the  fame 
Thicknefs  as  for  the  Roots,  all  along  leaning  to 
the  Thatch  draw  ;  and  within  them  as  many  more 
Cabbages,  in  the  fame  Way,  as  the  Place  can  con¬ 
tain.  Then  bed  above  the  Cabbages  with  Straw, 
and  put  in  Earth  of  a  like  Thicknefs,  as  afore-men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  upon  it  more  Cabbages,  placed  in  the 
fame  Form  and  Order,  till  they  be  all  pitted ;  then 
a  large  Quantity  of  Earth  above  all,  Or,  the  Roots 
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an d  Cabbages  may  be  put  into  different  Pits,  that 
you  may  have  the  Ufe  of  both  at  the  fame  Time. 

If  the  Cabbages  and  Roots  be  taken  up  dry,  and 
fo  put  into  the  Pit,  and  kept  fo,  which  the  Houfe 
ferves  to  do,  as  alfo  to  preferve  them  from  being 
Rolen,  there  is  fmall  or  no  Danger  of  their  rotting, 
and  the  Want  of  Air  prevents  their  growing  j  for 
want  of  a  Houle,  when  it  cannot  conveniently  be 
got,  the  Pit  may  be  covered  pretty  thick  with  rank 
Horfe-dung.  Thus  kept,  the  Memorialift  has  ate 
Cabbages,  fweet  and  tender,  in  April,  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mr.  Heron  of  Bar  gaily  s  Houfe  ;  and  he  is 
informed,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Hope  of  Rankeilor , 
of  a  foreign  Way  of  preferving  them,  by  cutting 
them  fmall,  and  faking  them  up  in  Hoglheads. 
This  Mr.  Hope  obferved  in  his  laft  Travels  ;  and  he 
fays  they  eat  well,  and  are  reputed  a  good  Difh  for 
the  Table  in  the  Spring.  Potatoes  may  alfo  be 
pre.ferved  in  the  other  Ways  directed,  Page  173. 
&  feq. 

The  Memorialift  might  go  further,  and  give  Di¬ 
rections  for  fatting  black  Cattle,  fcfc.  but  fearing 
he  might  offend,  by  being  more  prolix  and  tedi- 
ous  ;  as  alfo  hoping,  that  what  is  here  faid,  joined 
with  that  Part  of  his  ffrft  Memorial  relating  to  the 
Subjects  of  this,  difcharges  him  in  a  good  Meafure 
of  the  Commands  laid  upon  him  by  the  Society  • 
therefore,  as  he  intends  to  give  only  a  Specimen, 
but  no  Syftcm  of  Husbandry,  he  drops  his  Pen  un¬ 
til  fomc  other  Occafion,  which  perhaps  he  may 
take,  efpecially  if  he  meets  with  Encouragement 
from  the  Honourable  Society. 


REPORT 
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R  E  i  0R7  of  the  Honourable ,  the  Society  of 
Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture, 
in  favours  of  Mr.  Maxwell. 

T  Edinburgh,  the  13th  Day  of  February  \  7ao 

- ’’tears:  The  Committee  appointed  by  the 

Society  for  improving  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agri¬ 
culture  upon  the  6th  of  January  laft,  having  this 
Day  met;  they,  among  other  Matters,  (after  chu- 
fing  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Reay  Prefes) 
took  under  their  Confideration  the  Memorials  gi 
ven  in  by  Mr.  Max-well,  (one  of  their  Members) 
to  the  Society  for  propagating  Chriftian  Know¬ 
ledge  ;  which  Society  had  recommended  it  to  Mr. 
Maxvjell  to  obtain  our  judgment  upon  the  faid 
Memorials ;  and  we,  having  fully  confidered  the 
lame,  are  of  Opinion,  that  the  Scheme  of  Hus- 
bandry  therein  contained  is  very  ufeful  and  pra« 
cucable,  arid  that  the  fame  will  tend  very  much 
to  the  general  Good  of  the  Country,  if  out  in  Pra¬ 
ctice;  and  particularly  to  thofe  Parts  in  the  High, 
lands,  where  the  Knowledge  of  right  Husbandry 
is  much  wanted  ;  and  where  thofe  that  are  inftruc- 
ted  by  mm  may  be  thereafter  eftablifhed  by  the 
Society,  we  are  fully  convinced,  that  Mr.  Max¬ 
well  is not  only  capable,  being  in  the  Practice  of  the 
greateft  Part  of  luch  Husbandry,  but  will  prove  di¬ 
ligent  in  fuch  an  Undertaking,  he  having  on  feve- 
ral  Occasions  difcovered  his  Abilities  to  us,  and 

hls  Sufactency  to  execute  all  the  Purpofes  menti- 
oned  m  the  Memorials. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Maxwell  may  he  enabled  to 
carry  on  the  Defign  with  Spirit,  we  are  of  the  O 
pinion,  that,  if  the  Society  would  give  him  the 
Loan  of  at  lead  two  hundred  Pounds  Sterling-  for 
hve  Years  without  Intereft,  in  Confideration  of 
£js.  I  rouble,  and  for  his  Encouragement  it  would 
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be  well  and  profitably  bellowed  ;  he  giving  Secu¬ 
rity  for  the  Repayment  of  the  Principal,  and  to 
take  yearly  under  his  Care  four,  five  or  fix  young 
Men,  not  under  the  Age  of  fixteen,  from  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Schools,  or  any  others  they  fhall  think  pro¬ 
per,  to  be  by  him  indrutfed  in  all  the  Parts  of 
Husbandry  mentioned  in  the  Memorials,  and  to 
continue  with  him  for  the  Space  of  three  or  four 
Years  as  the  Society  Hull  think  fit,  he  entertain¬ 
ing  them  in  Bed  and  at  Board,  and  tne  Society 
payin''1  him  the  Sum  of  three  Pounds  Sterling  year- 
ly  at  the  lead,  for  the  Maintenance  of  each  ot 
them  ;  fince  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  young  Lads,  not 
inured  to  Labour,  can  be  of  very  little  Service  to 
him  for  the  firlt  two  Years,  and  that  this  is  lets 

than  he  can  maintain  them  for.  _ 

We  are  alfo  of  Opinion,  that  the  Society  mould, 
in  a  particular  Manner,  enjoin  Mr.  Maxwell  to 
teach  thefe  Lads,  not  only  the  Flax  but  alfo  the 
Root  and  Herbage  Husbandry,  both  by  the  Hough 
and  Spade  ;  fince,  as  he  very  well  oblerves,  the  hrtt 
tends  to  the  Support  of  our  Linen  Manufactures, 
and  the  lad  are  Food  for  Man  and  Bead,  and  lo 
may  give  Relief  when  Seafons  prove  unfavourable 
for  Grain,  without  diminilhing  the  Quantity  there¬ 
of,  feeing  they  may  be  got  in  place  of  a  F allow, 
and  that  the  compleat  Husbandry  of  them  makes 
a  thorough  and  a  good  one  :  Belides,  he  ought  a1' 
fo  to  be  engaged  to  teach  thefe  Lads  the  different 
Ufes  of  them,  tor  breeding  up  and  feeding  Sheep, 
Swine  and  black  Cattle  ;  and  alfo  the  Management 
of  thefe  uleful  and  profitable  Creatures  the  Bees. 

The  above  we  think  arc  the  lowed  1  erms  Mr. 
Maxwell  can  undertake  for,  confidering,  among  o- 
ther  Things,  how  fubjeft  Roots  and  Herbs  in  the 
Fields  are  to  be  doln ;  but,  if  the  Society  do  not 
incline  to  proceed  in  this  Method,  but  chide  1a- 

iher  to  give  Mr.  Maxwell  an  annual  Sum  for  ex, 
1  ccuung 
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ecu  ting  the  Purpofes  aforefaid,  we  are  of  Opinion 
that  he  richly  deferves,  at  the  leaft,  the  Sum  of 
Founds  Sterling  yearly,  for  the  Space  of  five  Years 
or  longer,  if  the  Society  think  fit  to  continue  Lads 
with  him,  for  their  Maintenance  and  his  Trouble  - 
and  we  believe  fuch  Condudt,  on  the  Part  of  the 
Society,  would  receive  a  general  Approbation. 

R  E  A  Y. 

Subfequent  to  this  Report  of  the  Society  of  Im- 
provcrs,  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  propagat¬ 
es  ~;hriftian  Know^edge  were  pleafed  to  approve  of 
my  Memorials  ;  and  to  inform  me,  that  they  relol- 
ved  to  encourage  the  Defign,  but  that  Difficulties 
were  m  the  Way,  which  required  Time  to  remove. 
Uhen  thefe  are  overcome,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  will,  without  Lofs  of  Time,  adt  in  purfuance  of 
a  Charter  obtained  by  them  for  a  Purpofe  fo  hiehlv 
commendable;  a  Purpofe  tending  to  promoted 
duftry,  which  is  an  Ornament  to  Chriftianity,  and 
recommended  by  the  Gofpel ;  a  Purpofe  conducing 
to  fupplant  and  undermine  ldlenefs,  the  Parent  of 
vtce,  the  Mother  of  Mifehief,  the  Bane  of  Society, 

prevails!  Ddlruai0n  of  evei7  Country  where  it 

I  fubmlt  to  the  candid  Reader,  if  I  had  not  Rea- 
fen  in  the  Year  ,743,  (when  I  publiffied  thefe  two 

fefn^la  ua<\  Weat  Was  thereto>  ^  is  above,  fub- 
jotned)  to  think  that  the  Society  would,  long  ere 

now,  have  done  Thtngs  very  remarkable8  and 

exemplary  for  the  Promotion  of  Husbandry  in  pur- 

fuance  °f  the  Charter;  for,  was  not  the  hxpence 

cfer!h  iTr8  U’  d,eburfed  ffom  their  Funds,  confix 
J;ra] >le  ?  But,  what  Part  of  them  have  they  an- 

plied  to  that  Purpofe  ?  If  they  have  negledted  tins  ' 

Appli- 
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Application,  is  not  thelntereft  of  the  Money  laid  out 
in  ohminincf  that  Grant  loft  ?  And  will  it  not  be  loft 


in  obtaining  that  Grant  loft  ?  And  will  it  not  be  loft 
fo  long  as  they  continue  to  poftpone  the  Purpofes  of 
it  ?  Strange  Management  of  thefe,  whofe  revealed 
Intention  is  to  promote  the  temporal  and  eternal 
Welfare  of  Mankind  !  But,  if  a  Part  of  thefe  Funds 
have  been  deftined  by  the  Donors  for  Husbandry, 
how  are  they  difcharging  the  Fruft  lepofed  in 
them  ?  and  how  great  is  the  Diftrefs  of  our  People, 
by  the  Neglect  to  promote  the  Husbandry  of  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parlnips  and  Cabbages, 
which  I,  as  above,  recommended  ?  Would  a  Fa¬ 
mine  have  happened  t  Or,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that, 
according  to  the  natural  Courle  of  Things,  it  will 
ever  happen  for  any  other  Caufe,  than  the  Ne- 
ded  of  the  Husbandry  of  Roots  and  Herbs  ?  For, 
was  not  the  Crop  of  fo  many  of  them  as  were 

fowed  or  planted  for  the  Year  1756  g°?d  *  In  whaC 
Seafon  have  they  in  any  Place  failed,  w  hen  the 
Husbandry  of  them  was  proper  ?  How  fmall  Quan¬ 
tities  of  Ground  will  produce  immenfe  Numbers 
of  them  ?  And,  will  not  that  Ground  yield,  in  the 
next  Year,  about  double  the  Quantity  of  Corn  that 
it  would  do  by  the  common  Husbandry  ? . 

How  profitable  and  beneficial  is  the  Husbancry 
of  Roots  and  Herbs  ?  Has  not  the  Crop  of  one 
Acre  of  Ground  in  Potatoes,  given  20  or  30  L 
Sterling,  when  they  were  not  half  the  Price  they 
have  given  in  this  Year  ?  Has  not  one  Cabbage 
weighed  more  than  forty  Pounds,  one  Turnip  in 
the  Root  near  thirty  Pounds,  the  Root  of  one  car¬ 
rot  or  Parfnip  five  Pounds  or  upwards  ?  And  are 
not  the  Branches  of  Potatoes,  Parfnips,  Carrots  and 
Turnips,  very  nourilhing  Food  for  Sheep,  b!a  k 
Cattle  and  Hogs  ?  Have  they  not  been  ralfed  in 
the  Fields  to  their  feveral  Weights  fore-mention¬ 
ed,  by  the  Means  of  Labour  only  1  Do  not  thefe 

fo  raifed,  near  as  much  exceed  in  Tendernefs  and 

Tfifte. 
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Tafte,  thofe  in  the  Gardens  nurfed  with  Dung,  as 
an  Apple  doth  a  Crab  ?  And  how  much  whole— 
fomer  aie  fuch  as  are  railed  without  Excrements, 
than  thofe  that  have  them  in  their  Mouths  when 
we  eat  them  ?  Are  not  fix  Inches  fquare,  fufficienc 
for  the  Nouriihment  of  a  Carrot  or  Parfnip  ?  one 
Foot  for  a  Turnip,  and  about  25  Inches  for  a 
Cabbage  ?  And  if  lo,  in  one  Acre  Englijh  there  may 
grow  174,240  Carrots  or  Parfnips,  or  43,560  Tur¬ 
nips,  or  10,036  Cabbages;  for  a  Statute  Acre  En- 
glijb  contains  6,272,640  Inches  fquare  ;  and  in  a 
Scots  Acre,  greater  Numbers  may  grow,  in  Propor¬ 
tion  as  1  8  exceeds  i6y,  which  is  the  Difference 
betwixt  a  Scots  and  an  jtLj'iglijjj  Acre*  I  havelhewn 
how  one  Year  s  Product  of  them  may  be  preierved 
good  and  whol^fome,  until  another  comes.  ' 

If  Butter,  and  all  Sorts  of  Flelhes,  have  been  as 
cheap  in  every  Seafon  of  this  Year,  as  at  the  fame 
Times  offeveral  Years  by  pad ;  and  if  Roots  and 
Herbs  had  been  plentiful,  which  would  have  kept 
them  low  priced  ;  the  certain  Conlequence  there¬ 
of  would  have  been,  that  our  People  would  have 
eat  th£m,  to  fave  Bread,  with  Butter  or  Flefh,  and 
fo  would  have  lived  well  and  plentifully:  For,  in 
this  Cafe,  the  Price  of  Grain  w'ould  not  have  been 
immodeiate,  even  without  Importation,  and  then 
trie  immenfe  Sums  fent  out  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 

fever al  lears  lad  pad  for  it,  would  have  been  all 
faved. 

^  But  let  us  carry  our  Thoughts  a  little  into 
Futurity,  and  condder  what  will  become  of  us,  if 
the  Seafons  fhall  continue  to  prove  unfavourable 
for  Grain  ?  we,  to  follow'  our  prelent  Husbandry, 
and  the  Enemy  to  take  our  Ships  importing  Corn, 
ii  thofe  wrho  have  the  Management  of  our  Funds, 
applicable  to  ^the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  even 
iuch  as  fhould  be  exemplary  for,  and  Patrons  and 
Promoters  of  Religion,  Humanity,  and  every  Vir- 
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tue,  fhall  continue  to  act  the  Parts  that  to  me  they 
feem  to  be  acting  ? 

I  have  confidered  myfelf,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Community,  called  on  this  Occafion  to  my  pre- 
fent  Behaviour  ;  for  the  Voice  of  the  People  cries 
aloud,  Diftrefs ,  Diflrefs  and  Anguish  !  If  then  there 
are  fuch,  who,  living  in  Plenty  and  Eafe,  have  fal¬ 
len  alleep,  and  are  become  infenfible  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  Sufferings  of  their  Fellow  Creatures,  which 
they  ought  to  have  endeavoured  to  prevent,  fhould 
not  they  be  awakened  and  routed  up  ?  For  my 
own  Part,  I  think  he  does  not  love  his  Country, 
who  can,  without  more  than  ordinary  Concern, 
fee  the  Caufe  of  its  Mifery,  and  the  Remedy  plain, 
eafy  and  certain,  but  not  applied. — If  Warmth  is 
is  at  any  Time  becoming,  it  is  when  the  greateft 
publick  Intereft  is  at  Stake. 

I  am  not  the  firft,  who  has  animadverted  upon 
the  Conduct  of  the  Society.  The  anonymous 
Author  of  a  late  Pamphlet,  intitled,  Political  Ob - 
fervations ,  occafioned  by  the  State  of  Agriculture  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  has  ufed  the  following  Expref- 
fions. 

“  As  the  Government  intends  to  reform  the 
11  Highlands ,  and  have  appropriated  Funds  tor  that 
“  Furpofe,  his  Maje fly’s  Royal  Bounty  of  1000/* 
“  per  annum  to  the  Church  of  Scotland ,  ought  to 
“  he  diflributed  for  the  Encouragement  of  Hus- 
“  bandmen,  Manufacturers,  Filhers  and  Sailors, 
u  in  different  Places  of  the  North. 

u  Popery  in  Scotland  is  a  mere  Bugbear  ;  it  has 
il  loft  all  its  wifeft  Priefts,  and  all  its  powerful  Pa- 
“  trons.  Throughout  all  our  Nation,  we  have 
il  more  Chriftian  Knowledge,  and  lefs  Popery  than 
tl  in  England:  We  want  nothing  but  their  Liberty, 
<l  their  Arts  and  Indultry. 

“  At  the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  manage 
“  ing  the  Royal  Bounty,  an  indifferent  Spectator 

“  would 
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would  naturally  imagine,  from  the  Accounts  gi- 
“  ven  by  the  Northern  Clergy,  that  a  Reward  of 
“  200  Pounds  was  to  be  given  to  that  Minifter  who 
“  had  moll  Papifts  in  his  Pariffi  :  In  ihort,  the  poor 
“  Papifts  are  as  much  increafed  in  their  Numbers 
every  Year,  as.  Faljtaff’s  Men,  and  by  the  fame 
“  Power  of  Imagination. 

“  rhe  Society  for  propagating  Chriftian  Know- 
ledge,  are  more  than  fufficient  for  all  the  Pur- 
poles  of  Religion  in  Scotland .  They  may  alio 
“  be  ufeful  in  promoting  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
“  tures  and  Filheries. 

“  Mod  People  in  the  South  imagine,  that  all  re¬ 
ligious  Funds  ftiould  be  employed  in  converting 
“  Papifts  ;  but  the  Number  of  thefe  is  contempti- 
“  ble,  and  the  proper  Divifion  of  religious  Parties 
“  in  Scotland ,  is  not  that  of  Papifts  and  Proteftants , 
“  but  that  of  Presbyterians  and  Nonjuring  Epifcb - 
“  pals  ;  and  it  is  of  more  real  Advantage  to  Soci- 
“  t y,  to  inftruft.  twelve  Boys  in  the  ufeful  Arts, 

“  (whofe  Education  makes  them  fit  to  ferve  their 
“  Country)  than  to  educate  one  hundred  fpiritlefs 
Papifts  ;  The  Hands  of  ufeful  Men  ought  to  be 
ftrengthened  as  much  as  poftible  1  The  natural 
Progrefs  of  Arts  and  Religion,  will  not  leave  one 
“  thoufand  Papifts  in  Scotland  in  thirty  Years. 

“  As  the  Society  have  been  of  fmall  Ufe  to  Re- 
u  hgion>  but  of  none  to  Liberty,  the  Government, 
if  poftible,  ihotild  take  their  Funds  into  their 
“  own  Hands,  and  apply  them  effe dually  for  pro- 
41  ^noting  Liberty,  Religion,  and  every  ufeful  Art.,? 
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As  a  Letter  to  the  Printer  of  the  London  Chronicle, 
and  from  it  publijhed  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant, 
(hows  the  high  Value  of  the  Poiatoe-husbandry ,  and 
the  Salubrity  of  that  Rooty  I  fhall  give  it  a  Place 
here .  It  follows , 

S  /  R9 
* 

A  T  a  Time  when  the  Nation  is  in  fuch  ex— 
treme  Diftrefs  for  want  of  Corn,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  point  out  a  Method  by  which 
People  may  be  kept,  and  kept  well,  with¬ 
out  any  Corn  or  Meat  at  all.  1  am  a  Farmer  in 
Staffordshire,  I  rent  400  /.  a-year,  and  have  three 
and  twenty  People  in  Family.  And  as  (though 
my  Farm  is  large)  my  Fortune  is  but  {lender,  my 
Bufmcfs  is  to  fupport  my  numerous  Family  on  as 
cheap  Terms  as  pofiibie.  Which  I  do  thus  (and 
have  by  this  Method  maintained  my  People  for 
fome  Years  with  very  little  or  no  Bread,  except 
what  has  been  ufed  on  particular  Occafions,  as  on 
Vifitors  coming  to  the  Houfe  and  the  like)  I  plant 
every  Year  four  Acres  of  Potatoes,  which  anfwer 
all  the  Purpofes  of  Wheat.  For  with  them  we 
make  Puddings  and  Pies,  and  boil  or  roafl:  them  for 
Bread  j  and  we  like  them  better  than  your  Bread  ; 
for,  befides  their  being  much  fweeter,  there  is  no 
Allum,  nor  fuch  Sort  of  Gear,  mixt  with  them,  as 
you  have  in  your  Bread  in  Town.  My  Potatoes  I 
keep  all  the  Year,  and  they  always  eat  well,  and  I 
preferve  them  from  the  Froft  in  the  Winter  thus  : 
1  don’t  dig  them  up  till  about  Michaelmas ,  becaufe 
if  taken  up  fooner  they  don’t  fo  well ;  As  fafi 
as  they  are  dug  up,  1  put  them  into  Pits,  which 
1  dig  about  a  Yard  deep  in  the  Earth:  When  the 
Pits  are  full,  I  lay  over  them  firft  fome  Peafe  Straw, 
and  after  that  fome  frelli  Horfe-dung,  and  then  the 

Mould 
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Mould  dug  out  over  that,  and  beat  it  down  clofe. 
And  thus  they  will  keep  well  all  the  Year. 

In  my  Family  we  keep  them  always  boiled  in 
the  Houle,  and  in  the  Morning  my  People  eat  Milk 
and  Potatoes.  At  Dinner  they  have  generally  Ba¬ 
con  or  hung  Beef  and  Potatoes  ;  and  for  Supper 
we  malh  our  Potatoes,  and  add  Milk  and  Salt  to 
make  a  Pudding ;  and  lometimes  for  a  Change  we 
have  Potatoes  fried  in  the  Fat  that  is  left  in  the 
Pan  after  frying  Bacon  or  Beaf;  and  we  alfo  make 
Pies  with  Potatoes  and  Mutton  or  other  Meat.  And 
I  thank  God  there  are  no  People  healthier  or  ftrong- 
er  than  mine.  And  this,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may 
publilh  in  your  Paper  for  the  Information  of  ©. 
thers,  for  it  is  true. 

I  am  Tours ,  &c. 

H.  S, 

December  1756. 

L  ETTE  R  by  l\  fr .  ?' lux  well  to  the  Honour •* 
able.  The  Edinburgh  Society,  for  Encou¬ 
ragement  of  Arts,  Sciences,  Manufactures, 
and  Agriculture. 

Quid  ejl  in  hisy  in  quo  non  72 at ur at  ratio  bitelligentis  appaj'eat  P 

Tul.  de  Nat.  Deor, 

*-  GENTLEMEN, 

1H  A  V  E  feen  your  Advertifement  for  the  Year 
1756,  wherein  a  Premium  is  offered  to  the 
Perfon  who  ihall  frame  the  beft  Articles,  on  which 
a  Leafe  of  Lands  may  be  extended,  whereby  the 
Ground  may  be  laboured  to  the  Advantage  of  the 
Fenanr,  and  without  Prejudice  to  the  M after. 

To  frame  fuch  Articles  as  may  be  beft  in  all 
Cafes,  I  humbly  think,  is  a  very  difficult,  if  not 
an  impolTible  Matter,  Soils,  Situations,  and  Circum. 
fiances,  varying  fo  frequently,  and  fo  greatly. 
But,  as  every  Man  who  loves  his  Country,  and 
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thinks  himfelf  only  tolerably  qualified,  fhould  ufe 
his  Efforts  to  contribute  to  the  Promotion  of  your 
molt  laudable  Defign,  I  fhall  mention  the  Method 
which  I,  with  Submiifion,  think  Proprietors  and 
Farmers,  who  incline  to  enter  into  Leafes,  fhould 
take  to  know  the  Exent  and  Qualities  of  the  Farms, 
how  they  ought  to  be  inclofed,  how  to  be  divided, 
and  how  to  be  improven  thereafter  :  Then  I  fhall 
offer  my  Opinion,  how,  without  pretending  to 
hit  every  Gale  exa&ly,  they  fhould  be  managed  by 
the  Tenants,  and  fhall  fhow,  that  that  Manage¬ 
ment  (if  the  Farms  are  moderately  rented)  mutt 
prove  highly  profitable  to  them  during  their  Leafes, 
and  to  their  Matters  fublequently  ;  and  that,  in  or¬ 
der  thereto,  they  fhould  agree  to  be  bound  to 
the  Performance  of  certain  Conditions,  which  I 
fhall  mention. 

Without  fuch  Covenants,  and  the  Performance 
of  them,  I  am  afraid  the  Improvement  of  the  A- 
griculture  of  our  Country  will  go  on  flowly:  All 
polfible  Pains  fhould  therefore  be  taken,  to  per- 
fuade  Farmers  to  comply  to  Rules  profitable  for 
themfelves,  profitable  for  Matters,  and  profitable 
for  the  Kingdom;  and,  being  perfuaded,  to  get 
them  bound  to  Performance:  For  many  of  them 
are  ill  to  perfuade ;  and  many,  once  perfuaded, 
are  apt  to  revert  to  their  unreafonable  and  dettru- 
clive  Practices  ;  Pra&ices  deftru<ttive  to  the  Ground, 
and  fo  to  themfelves,  to  their  Matters,  and  every 
Inhabitant  of  the  Land  we  live  in;  for  the  Succefs 
of  Manufa&ures  depends  upon  the  Plentifulnefs 
of  Provifions ;  and  the  Succefs  of  Trade,  at  leatt, 
the  chief  Value  of  it  to  a  Kingdom,  depends  on 
the  Succefs  of  Manufactures ;  for  fome  Kinds  of 
Trade,  tho’  they  may  inrich  fome,  mutt  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  a  Country.  Now,  if  fo  ;  if  Husbandry 
is  the  Stock,  and  if  Manufactures  and  Trade  are 
only  the  Improvements  of  ir,  I  perfuade  myfelf. 
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that  your  chief  Attention  and  Care  will  always 
he  employed,  in  diffusing  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Principles,  and  fpiriting  up  and  promoting  a  rati¬ 
onal  Practice  of  it. 


To  know  the  Extent  and  Qualities  of  Farms, 
how  they  ought  to  be  inclofed,  how  to  be  divided* 
and  how  to  be  improved  thereafter,  Proprietors 
and  Farmers  Ihould,  before  they  enter  into  Leafes, 
caufe  them  to  be  meafured  and  planned  by  a  Sur¬ 
veyor,  who  has  edablilhed  the  bed,  at  lead  a  good 
Reputation  for  the  Knowledge  of  Soils,  and  the 
various  Improvements  of  them  :  One  capable  to 
write  a  fenfible  and  diftincd  Memorial  concerning 
the  Cultivation  of  the  feveral  Fields,  as  he  lhall 
have  laid  them  out,  and  defcribed  them  in  his 
Plan:  A  Memorial  directing  Practice  confident 
with  rational  Principles.  Such  a  Plan,  and  fuch  a 
Memorial,  I  believe,  you  will  allow  would  mighti¬ 
ly  contribute,  to  open  the  Eyes  of  the  lefs  intel¬ 
ligent  Proprietors  and  Farmers,  and  let  them  fee 
what  they  ought  to  ask  and  grant  refpedtively. 

Thus  to  begin,  is  furely  confident  with  Prudence, 
and  would  be  highly  ufeful;  for  it  would  adid  Par¬ 
ties  to  frame  the  mod  profitable  Articles,  which, 
in  all  Cafes  cannot,  I  believe,  be  thought  of  by 
any  Man,  without  feeing  the  Fields,  or  hearing 
them  fully  andjudly  defcribed. 

Altho'  the  Soils,  the  Situation,  and  the  Circum- 
dances  of  Farms  differ  fo  frequently,  and  fo 
much,  that  I  apprehend,  as  I  have  in  Part  faid, 
it  is  next  to  an  Impodibility  to  frame  fuch  Articles 
in  any  Paper  that  can  be  prefented  to  yon,  as  can 
be  bed  and  diffident  in  all  Cafes ;  yet  I  fhall  offer 
my  Opinion,  how,  without  pretending  to  hit  e* 
very  Cafe  to  the  greated  Exadnefs,  Farms  Ihould 
be  managed  by  Tenants,  and  lhall  Ihow,  that  that 
Management,  if  Farms  are  moderately  rent¬ 
ed,  mud  prove  highly  profitable  to  them  during 
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their  Leales,  and  to  their  Mailers  when  they  are 
expired. 

I.  Tenants  fliould  be  bound  to  inclofe  and 
divide,  betwixt  and  the  Term,  or  Terms  which, 
jhali  be  agreed  to,  fuch  Parts  of  their  Farms  as 
have  been  plowed,  and  fuch  as  are  plowable, 
in  fuch  Proportions  and  Manners  as  fliould  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Plans,  and  mull  be  fpecified  in  their 
Leafes,  and  alfo  bound  to  preferve  and  uphold 
the  Fences,  and  to  leave  them  fufficient. 

I  forefee  that  Objections  will  probably  be  made 
to  this,  and,  perhaps,  to  every  Article  that  I  may 
propofe;  but  I  lhall  endeavour  to  weaken  the  Force 
of  fuch  of  them  as  may  occur  tome. 

One  Tenant  may  honeftly  fay,  I  am  not  able 
to  inclofe  and  divide  the  Ground  :  Another  may  re- 
fufe,  and  aUedge,  he  would  a£  as  a  Fool  if  he 
did,  unlefs  he  got  a  very  long  Leafe  :  So  the  Length 
of  the  Leafe,  the  lali  infills  for,  mull  be  complh 
ed  to  ;  or  otherways  the  fame  Offer  mud  be  made 
to  him,  that  of  Necelfity  mull  be  given  to  the 
firft,  unlels  the  Proprietor  chufes  to  feek  for 
other  Tenants  ;  namely,  the  Expences  fliall  be  al¬ 
lowed  out  of  the  Rent,  the  Intereft  thereof  at 
per  cent .  being  paid  as  additional  Rent. 
Now,  altho’  no  higher  Interell  be  demanded  than 
y  per  cent .  in  which  Cafe  the  Tenant  would  be 
unwife  to  refufe,  the  Mailer  would  evidently  be 
a  great  Profiter,  as  fuch  a  Tranfaction  would  be 
equal  to,  or  better  than  buying  Land  at  twenty 
Years  Purchafe  ;  and  Hill  a  greater  Profiter,  if  the 
Tenant  would  agree,  that  Trees,  to  be  preferved 
by  him,  fliould  be  planted  by  the  Mailer  in  Hedge* 
rows,  and  in  the  Angles,  at  the  Corners  of  the  In** 
clofures  :  The  Lofs  to  the  Tenant  by  the  Trees 
would  be  fmall,  the  Profit  to  the  Mailer  would 
be  great,  and  the  Country  would  be  ornamented 
and  enrichedt 

II.  Te- 
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II.  Tenants  Ihould  be  bound  to  drain  in  an  ef¬ 
fectual  Manner,  and  betwixt  and  a  Term,  or  Terms 
to  be  limited,  all  fuch  Parts  of  their  Ground  as 
may  be  hurt  by  a  Stagnation  of  Water  ;  which  Parts 
ihould  be  particularly  delcribed  in  the  Plans,  and 
in  the  Leafes. 

If  Farmers  fhall  objeCt  in  this  Cafe,  as  in  the 
immediately  preceeding,  Tenants  who  will  com¬ 
ply  Ihould  be  fought  for.  If  they  cannot  be  found, 
Matters  will  do  well  to  lay  out  the  Expences  on 
the  fame  Terms,  and  for  the  lame  Reafons,  in  this 
Cafe,  as  in  the  former. 

III.  As  the  Deficiency  of  the  Crops,  which  the 
Husbandman  fows  or  plants,  is  often,  in  a  great 
Meafure,  caufed  by  the  Prevalence  of  Weeds ;  As 
a  well  ordered  Summer-fallow  tends  to  the  Defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Weeds,  and  the  Increafe  of  his  Crops : 
As  almott  all  the  Ridges  in  this  Part  of  the  unit¬ 
ed  Kingdoms  are  formed  in  a  moft  diforderly  and 
diladvantageous  Manner  ;  and  as  there  is  no  Way  in 
which  they  can  be,  with  fo  fmall  Danger,  and  fo 
great  Profit,  altered  into  a  proper  Form,  as  they 
may  be  in  the  Courfe  of  one  Yeafs  Summer-fal¬ 
lowing  :  Therefore,  Tenants  Ihould  be  bound  to 
Summer- fallow  one  Inclofure  in  every  Year  of 
their  Leafe,  from  the  Commencement  of  it,  un¬ 
til  the  whole  Fields  are  once  Summer-fallowed  * 
and  Ihould  be  bound,  when  Summer-fallowing, 
lirft,  to  plow  down  the  whole  Ridges  of  each  Field 
into  a  Plain  :  Then,  beginning  at  one  Side,  to  form 
new  Ridges  perfectly  (freight,  and  of  an  equal 
Breadth  in  all  their  Parts,  and  thereafter  to  raiie 
them  only  fo.  much,  that  the  Rain  Water  may 
glide  from  the  Top  to  the  Furrows. 

Ridges  thus  formed,  perfectly  well  admit  of 
ploughing  in  Pairs ;  and  each  two  of  them  being 
ploughed  to  other,  and  from  other  alternately, 
they  can  never  become  higher  or  lower  j  nor  will 
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their  Form  be  in  any  Refpeft  altered,  wh’ch  is 
highly  convenient  and  profitable. 

As  to  the  Breadth  of  Ridges,  1  think  ten  Foot  is 
generally  the  bed;  for  if  Weeds  fhould  prevail, 
or  if,  for  any  other  Reafon,  the  Farmer  fhould 
fometimes  incline  to  Horfe-hoe,  he  can  then  ea- 
fily  divide  them  into  five  Foot  Ridges,  which  I 
think  is  the  propereft  Breadth  for  that  Purpole 

No  material  Objection  againft  what  1  have  laid, 
Concerning  Summer-fallowing,  and  the  reforming 
of  Ridges,  occurs  to  me.  If  ten  Foot  Ridges  be 
thought  too  broad,  by  dividing  them  into  two  they 
will  be  narrow  enough;  and  if  they  be  thought 
too  narrow,  by  putting  two  of  them  into  one, 
they  will  become  fufficiently  broad. 

IV.  Tenants  fhould  be  bound  to  fow,  for  the  firft 
Crop  of  the  Field,  which  fhall  be  firft  Summer-fal¬ 
lowed  (after  manuring  it,  as  fhall  be  agreed  to) 
Wheat,  or  Rye,  or  Oats.— For  the  fecond  Year's 
Crop,  Peafe,  or  Beans,  or  thofe  mixed,  or  1  ur- 
nips,  or  to  plant  Potatoes,  or  Cabbages. — For  the 
third  Year’s  Crop,  to  fow  Barley,  or  Bear,  or  Flax, 
or  Oats,  and  Clover  and  Rye-grafs  Seeds  with  thefe 
or  any  of  them.— For  the  fourth  Year's  Crop,  to 
cut  the  Grafs  once,  and  either  to  plow  down  the 
lecond  Crop,  or  to  pafiure  it,  at  the  Option  of  the 
Tenants.  But  if  paffured, — For  the  fifth  Year’s 
Crop,  to  cut  the  Grafs  once,  and  either  to  plow 
clown  the  fecond  Crop,  or  to  pafiure  it  alfo,  at  the 
Choice  of  the  Tenants. — But,  if  this  fecond  Crop  is 
not  plowed  down,  to  pafiure  the  Field  only,  for 
the  fixth  and  feventh  Years  Crops,  allowing  the 
Tenants,  at  any  Time  thereafter,  cither  to  plow 
the  Field,  or  to  continue  to  pafiure  it  as  they 
pleafe ;  but  they  fhould  be  bound,  when  they 
plow  it,  to  obferve  and  repeat,  without  Variation, 
the  Order  of  fowing  and  croping  it  fore-mention¬ 
ed,  for  the  fame  Number  of  Years.  The\  lhould 

alfo 
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alfo  be  bound  to  pracftife  the  very  fame  Husban¬ 
dry  on  the  reft  of  the  Fields,  one  after  another 
when  they  are  Summer-fallowed  as  aforefaid  : 
\\  Inch  Husbandry  will,  you  fee,  ftuu  out  the  de- 
ftruiftive  Practice  of  lowing  for  a  robbing  Crop 
immediately  after  a  robbing  Crop,  or  Crops,  in 
o  far  as  1  enants  can  be  prevailed  upon,  to  be¬ 
come  bound  to  the  Obfervance  of  the  Rules  I 
have  offered. 

It  is  impoftible  for  me  to  imagine  every  Thing 
that  every  Man  may  incline  Ihould  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of  by  me :  The  Society  confifts  of  a  great 
Number  of  benevolent  and  beneficent  Gentlemen, 

a,n,d  “  has  b“n  that  fi  many  Men  have  fo  many 
Minds.  —If  it  fliall  be  objeaed,  That  I  have  fra- 

wCj  nc  m  rt‘C  fS-  f°r  the  Husbandry  of  Madder, 
Woad  Saffron,  L.quorifh,  Hops,  and  many  other 

profitable,  tho’  uncommon  Plants:  I  anfwer,  That  I 
am  writing  no  Bopk  of  Husbandry;  thatthefe  are 
more  proper  for  the  Gardiner’s  Care,  than  the  Hus! 
bandmans:  And  befides,  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
do  a  Thing  that  I  think  would  be  needlels  in  the 
prefent  Cafe;  for  I  doubt  if  anyone  ofourTe- 
nants  of  the  prefent  Age,  will  be  bound  to  the 
railing  of  any  of  them,  in  any  great  Quantity, 

without  a  very  high  Premium. 

If  it  fliall  be  oblei  ved,  that  I  havefpoke  of  the  ma- 
nuring  or  Ground  in  a  general  Manner  only,  and 
have  framed  no  Articles  concerning  Liming, Marl» 

Iu^,/^fatCr ‘^atren*n&  orDenfhiring;  I  acknowledge 
the  Charge.  Bur,  as  I  have  concerned  myfelf  with 
laboured  Ground  only,  becaufe  i  thought  I  was  no 
further  called  by  your  Advertifement,  I  am  of  0« 
pinion,  that  Denihiring,  or  Paring  and  Burning,  can, 
in  very  few  Cafes,  be  praftifed  upon  it  with  Safe- 
ty  to  the  Mafter,  and  that  therefore  Tenants  Ihould 

rather  be  bound,  not  to  pradife  it  on  laboured 
Ground. 


With 
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With  regard  to  Water-fattening,  it  can  feldom 
be  right  praffifed,  until  our  Ridges,  which  are 
almolt  univerfally  deformed  and  irregular,  are 
reformed ;  And,  indeed,  until  then,  the  Labour  and 
Expence  of  Water-fattening,  or  Liming,  or  Marling, 
would  be  in  a  great  Degree  loft,  by  the  tolling  and 
tumbling  Work  necelfary  for  that  Purpofe,  and  by 
the  unavoidable  burying  of  the  manured  Earth  in 
the  old  Furrows.  But  Parties,  and  their  Clerks, 
mull  be  very  dull,  if  they  cannot  frame  Articles 
proper  for  thefe,  when  Cafes  can  reafonably  ad¬ 
mit  of  them.  c 

As  Husbandry  confifts  of  a  great  Number  of 

Parts,  I  might  have  indeed  gone  on,  and  propo- 
fed  many  other  Things,  luch  as  Trenching,  fome- 
times  Horfe-hoeing,  or  more  Summer-fallowing, 
the  fowing  of  St.  Foin,  Lucern,  Carrots,  Pat  (nips. 
But  what  good  End  could  my  fo  doing  have 
anfwered  r  Is  there  a  Scots  Farmer  of  five  Hundred, 
■who  pradtifes  any  of  thefe,  or  fuch  uncommon 
Parts  of  Husbandry?  Or  would  one  of  aThoufandof 
them,  do  you  think,  condefcend  to  become  bound 
to  do’  it  at  their  own  Rilque  and  Expence?  I  ap¬ 
prehend  they  would  not :  For  which  Reafon,  I  have 
chofen  as  above,  a  plain  and  eafy  Plan,  as  little  as  I 
could  different  from  the  Fraftice  of  many  Farmers, 
in  Hope,  that  the  greater  Number  of  them  may  be 
perfuaded  to  comply,  to  be  bound  to  the  Execu¬ 
tion  of  it:  A  Plan  which,  deliberately  confidered 
by  the  intelligent  Farmer,  mull  appear  to  him 
greatly  preferable  to  the  common  Husbandry  :  A 
Plan,  which  mud  prove  highly  beneficial  to  him, 
and  to  his  Matter  fubfequemly,  if  fully  executed  ; 
as  it  is  a  Plan,  by  which,  if  Mailers  do  not  allow 
their  Tenants  to  deviate  from  it,  the  Ground  once 
brought  into  the  Order  propofed,  can'  never  grow 
worle,  but  mud  grow  beitei,  the  Dung  anting 
from  the  Confumption  of  the  Fruits  of  it,  being 
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only  prudently  applied  to  it,  as  I  could  make  plain 
to  any  Farmer  of  an  ordinary  Capacity,  if  he  was 
not  prejudiced,  and  fo,  obftinate  and  inconvincible; 
for  an  enriching  and  cleaning  Crop  always  imme¬ 
diately  following  a  robbing,  the  Ground  cannot  be 
in  need  of  above  the  Half  of  the  Dung,  if  fo  much* 
that  would  be  necettary  for  it  in  the  common  Hus- 
bandry.  But,  fearing  1  have  already  trefpaded,  I 
flop,  that  I  may  not  become  greatly  indifereet  and 
prefumptuous,  by  ufing  Arguments  or  llluftrati- 
ons,  when  I  am  writing  to  a  learned  Society. 

This  Plan  is  fuitable  to  all  Soils,  except  Peat 
Earth,  or  Mofs,  which  is  no  original  Soil,  and 
which  I  purpofely  avoided  to  fpeak  of,  as  I  am  a- 
fraid  Matters  mutt,  at  their  own  Rifque  and  Ex¬ 
pence,  Ihow  the  PraClibility  of  the  Improvement 
of  it,  and  alfo  the  Profit  thereby  arifing,  more 
than  has  been  yet  done,  before  Farmers  will  be¬ 
come  bound  to  improve  much  of  it  at  their  own 
Hazard. 

I  believe  Mofs  is  a  very  valuable  and  improve- 
able  SubjeCl:  But  I  fufpeett  the  proper  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  feveral  Kinds  of  it,  is  not  known  by 
many  ;  for  few  Authors  have  touched  this  Branch, 
and  thefe  few  have  done  it,  as  if  they  had  been  a~ 
fraid.  A  Countryman  of  our  own  indeed,  feve^ 
ral  Years  fince,  wrote  an  Ettay  on  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  it  *,  wherein,  I  believe,  he  deferibed  the 
Nature  and  Qualities  of  it  to  the  Satisfaction  of 
his  Readers,  and  gave  feveral  Hints  at  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  it ;  but  (till,  and  no  Wonder,  as  he  could 
get  little  or  no  Abidance,  there  is  Room  for  ma¬ 
ny  Additions,  and  perhaps  for  fome  Alterations, 
of  which,  I  know,  he  is  fenfible,  and  for  which 
Reafon,  I  believe,  he  intends,  in  a  fliort  Time,  to 
endeavour  to  ferve  the  Publick  further,  by  writ¬ 
ing  again  on  it  and  other  Subjects  ;  for  which 
Reafon  alfo  1  here  leave  it  untouched. 

Gentlemen, 
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Gentlemen,  I  have  almofl  gone  through  what  I 
intend  to  fay  to  you  on  this  Occafion.  If  you  fnall 
judge,  that  this  Letter  contains  the  beft  Articles 
(offered,  or  to  be  offered  to  you  at  this  Time)  on 
which  a  Leafe  of  Lands  may  be  extended,  where¬ 
by  the  Ground  may  be  laboured,  to  the  Advantage 
of  the  Tenant,  and  without  Prejudice  to  the  Ma¬ 
iler,  I  mod  humbly  fubmit  to  you,  if  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  judge  thefe  Articles  to  be  alfo  the 
bell  Invention  in  Arts  or  Agriculture,  which  may 
be  prefented  to  you  for  this  Year;  feeing  it  mufl 
be  confefled,  that  Agriculture  is  the  Foundation, 
and  the  Life,  and  the  Support  of  every  Art  and 
Seience  :  I  have  taken  Pains  to  ferve  my  Country, 
and  pleafe  you,  and  ihall  guefs  from  the  Recep- 
tion  that  this  meets  with,  whether  you  incline 
that  I  Ihould  make  any  fuch  Attempt  hereafter. 

If  the  Diflertations  you  may  now  receive,  on 
Soils  and  their  different  Natures  ;  on  the  Nature 
and  Operation  of  Manures  ;  and  on  Tillage,  or 
any  of  them,  do  not  give  full  Satisfa&ion,  they, 
or  fuch  of  them  as  may  be  called  for  by  you  in 
the  next  Year,  may  perhaps  come  from  my 
Hand  :  I  intended  to  have  offered  them  now,  but 
changing  my  Intention,  have  delayed  until  1  know 
the  Fate  of  this  Letter. 

I  am ,  Gentlemen , 

Your  mojl  obedient ,  and  mojl 
humble  Servant , 

AGRICOLA* 


i 
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JO  W  N  that  I  wrote  the  above  Letter,  flgned 
Jgricola,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  Publick:  At  the  fame  Time,  feveral  Gentle¬ 
men  offered  their  Thoughts  to  the  Society  on  the 
fame  Subjedt;  but  the  Premium  was  given  to  John 
Swinton  Efq;  younger  of  Swinton,  Advocate. 

As  it  muflbe  prefumed,  that  the  Premiums  are 
given  by  the  Society  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Publick - 
and  as  the  Community,  no  Doubt,  fuppofe  that 
Mr.  Swinton' s  Paper  is  very  valuable,  they  are 
probably,  impatient  to  fee  it  publifhed:  Several' 
Gentlemen  have  told  me  fo. 

There  is  as  little  Doubt  but  that  every  Gentle¬ 
man  who  offeied  his  Thoughts  to  the  Society  on, 
the  fame  Subjedt  at  that  Time,  expefts  that  it  will 
then  appear,  without  any  Change  or  Variation  from 
what  it  was  when  the  Premium  was  given  to  him  : 
They  had  a  Right  to  Juftice,  and,  I  think,  they 
have  now  a  Right  to  form  an  Opinion,  on  com¬ 
paring  his  Paper  with  their  own,  whether  they 
got  it  or  not.  J 

I  offered  my  Letter  to  the  Society  in  the  very 
fame  Words,  and  thefe  in  the  very  fame  Order  in 
which  it  is  above  pubiiihed:  This  mull  bar  all 
Grounds  for  any  Suppofition  of  my  having  the 
lead  Intention  to  Ihow,  by  any  indiredt  Method 
that  thefe  Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  who  were 
by  the  other  Members  of  it  chofen  Judges  of  the 
Matter,  have  determined  partially. 

.  JhuS  !  ha.ve  thought  proper  to  ufe  mv  Paper, 
in  nope  that  it  may  be  ferviceable.— -If  jvfr  Swin - 

f0/2’s  Paper  is  publifhed  by  the  Society,  or  by  him- 

fel  f. 
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felf,  in  any  Refpeft  altered  from  what  it  was, 
when  the  Premium  was  given  to  him,  I  ihall  pof- 
fibly  take  Notice  of  the  Alterations.  If  the  Pu« 
blication  is  delayed,  perhaps  I  may,  ere  long,  fa- 
tisfy  many  who  are  impatient  to  fee  it,  by  publiih* 
ing  a  genuine  Copy  of  it,  with  Remarks* 


finis. 
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A 

Griculture,  the  Parent 
and  Nurfe  of  all  other 
Arts,  381.  Every  other  Thing 
muft  come  to  a  Stand  when  it 
does  not  profper,  409. 

Articles,  on  which  a  Leafe 
of  Lands  may  be  extended, 
whereby  the  Ground  may  be 
laboured  to  the  Advantage  of 
Loth  Matter  and  Tenant,  298, 
372,  421* 

B 

Balks,  among  Ridges,  how 
to  be  improved,  97. 

Broom,  how  to  dettroy  and 
free  Ground  of  it,  to  7. 

Barley  failed,  Wheat  pro- 
fpered,  on  new  Ground,  the 
Soil  being  the  fame,  and  the 
Reafons  why,  149. 

Bog,  the  Improvement  of 
it  by  banking  out  a  River, 
draining,  and  otherways,  2 68. 

C 

Croft-Land,  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  it,  2. 

Clover,  Reafons  for  lowing 
it  with  Grain,  rather  than 
without  it,  17.  Reafons  for 
cutting  it  only  once,  and  then 
plowing  up  the  Ground  imme¬ 
diately,  222.  Againft  paftur- 
ing  it  while  young,  227. 

Clay,  the  Reafon  why  it 
often  produces  bad  Crops,  and 
how  to  improve  it,  1 19.  The 
burning  of  it  recommended, 
3T7*  A  new  Method  of  burn¬ 
ing  it  in  a  Clamp,  323.  Heath 
Ground,  whereof  Part  is  gra¬ 
velly,  Part  landy,  and  Part 
clayilh,  the  Improvement  of  it 
directed,  133, 


Chimneys  fmoky,  Directi¬ 
ons  for  curing  them,  151. 

Coppers,  to  caufe  them  boil 
with  much,  lefs  than  half  the 
common  Fire,  1  52. 

Cytifus  and  baftard  Cinna, 
Memorial  concerning  them 
180.  &  ' 

Crops,  Reafons  for  inter¬ 
jecting  a  meliorating  betwixt 
every  two  deteriorating  Crops,, 
219,  .250,  341.  Which  are 
inrichmg,  and  which  impove- 
rifhing,  fhown,  250,  34r, 

343- 

Colewoits,  the  Husbandry  of 
them,  262. 

Carfe-foil  defcribed,  and  the 
Husbandry  of  it,  297. 

Cabbages,  the  Husbandry 
of  them,  406.  They  are  good 
Food  for  Horfes,  Black  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry  of 
all  Kinds,  410. 

Carrots,  the  LIusbandry  of 
them,  407.  They  are  alfo 
good  Food  for  Horfes,  Black 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  and 
Poultry  of  all  Kinds,  410. 

Corn,  a  new  Method  how 
People  may  be  kept,  and  well 
kept,  without  any  of  it,  406. 

D 

Draining  directed,  9,  102. 

Dung,  the  Improvement  of 
Ground  without  it,  13.  It  en¬ 
courages  Weeds,  100,  202.  A 
cheaper  and  more  profitable 
Way  of  improving  Ground, 
than  by  carrying  it  far,  158. 

It  enriches  Ground  by  pulveri- 
fing  it,  203. 

Dung-hills  compounded.  Di¬ 
rection  for  making,  managing 
and  ufing  them,  26,  33.° 

I  i  i  Denihiring, 
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» 

Denfhiring,  or  paring  and' 
burning  Lahd,  a  Caution  con¬ 
cerning  it,  117,  1 21. 

Duplin  Society,  an  Account 
of  the  Husbandry  by  which  a 
vaft  Crop,  and  a  Premium  of 
10  /.  was  got  from  them,  for 
railing  it,  -332.  My  Obferva- 
tion  upon  it,  336. 

E 

Earth,  barren  and  ftubborn, 
improved,  32.  Earth  is  the 
thief  Food  of  Plants,  203. 

t 

F 

Fallowing  of  Ground,  the 
Advantages  of  it,  32,  342. 

Flooding  of  Land  dire&ed, 
116.  Reafons  why  Land,  fub- 
ie£t  to  be  overflowed,  fhould 
not  be  plowed,  229. 

Flax,  Reafons  againft  dung¬ 
ing  the  Ground  in  the.Seafon 
wherein  it  is  fown,  262. 

h 

G 

Grafs,  the  Improvement  of 
Ground  for  it,  24.  Lofs  by 
allowing  it  to  {land  till  it 
comes  to  Seed,  fhown,  254. 
The  proper  Time  for  laying 
.  Manure  on  young  Grafs,  263. 
■£he  managing  of  Grafs  from 
ferafs -feeds  fown,  94. 

Grafs-feeds,  the  Sowing  of 
them  directed,  34,  45. 

Geefe,  their  Dung  raifes 
Grafs  which  breeds  the  Rot 
and  other  Dileafes  in  Sheep, 
273- 

H 

Homing,  or  Haugh -ground, 
the  Improvement  of  it,  4. 

Horfe-hoeing,  particularly 
of  Turnips,  dire&ed,  5. 

Heath-ground,  Part  where¬ 
of  is  gravelly,  Part  iandy,  and 
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Part  clayifh,  the  Iinprov  ent 
of  it  dire&ed,  133. 

Harrow-flaying,  the  Caufc 
of  it,  the  Damage  done  by  it, 
and  how  to  prevent  it,  fhown, 
206,  236. 

Harveft,  plowing  immedi¬ 
ately  after  it,  recommended, 

257- 

Hay,  the  beft  Way  of  ma¬ 
king  it,  258.  Mixing  Clover- 
hay  and  Straw  in  the  Stack 
recommended,  316. 

Horfes,  their  Dung  raifes 
Grafs,  wdiich  breeds  the  Rot, 
and  other  Difeafes  in  Sheep, 
273- 

Herbs  and  Roots,  the  pre- 
ferving  them  thro’  the  Year, 
dire&ed,  41 1. 

I 

Inclofing  with  fweet  Brier  or 
Eglajitins  Plants,  recommend¬ 
ed,  149.  That  1,545,000  /. 
Sterling  are  loft  to  Scotland  e- 
very  Year,  by  the  Negle&  of 
Inclofing,  fhown,  394.  Scheme 
for  inclofing  35,00c  Acres  of 
it  in  feven  Years,  ^96.  Ano¬ 
ther  Scheme  to  the  fame  Pur- 
pofe,  401. 

K. 

Kill  for  burning  Lime,  De- 
fcription  of  Mr.  Scot  o xDunin- 
auld'sy  198.  Of  Lord  Stair’s, 
200.  Of  one  by  Mr.  Lummis, 
ibid.  They  are  all  reverbe¬ 
ratory  Draw -kills. 

L 

Land  fpouty,  the  draining 
of  it,  dire&ed,  9. 

Lime,  the  Quantity  of  it 
for  an  Acre,  94,  jit. 

Limeftones,  Dire&ions  for 
burning  them,  and  ufing  the 
Lime,  191. 

Lucern  and  St.  Foin,  the 
deepeft  and  diieft  Soils  beft  for 

them. 
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them,  250.  Reafbns  why  they 
do  not  thrive  in  Scotland  when 
iown  irregularly,  231.  Dire¬ 
ctions  for  lowing  them  regular- 
ly>  and  hoeing  them,  ibid. 

Land,  the  fattening  of  it 
by  Water,  recommended,  233. 

Land  burnt,  Directions  for 
preparing  it  for  the  Seed,  and 
fowing  it,  249. 

M 

Meadows,  the  Improvement 
©f  them  directed,  9,  358.  How 
to  turn  other  Grounds  into 
them,  1 1 5. 

Muirs,  the  Iinprovem  entof 
them  direted,  36,  37. 

Manures,  their  different  Na¬ 
tures  confidered,  135.  The 
Application  of  them  directed, 
238. 

Marl,  Directions  concerning 
it,  1 9 1,  209.  It,  or  marly 
Clay,  taken  under  Confidera* 
tion,  362. 

Mofs,  Realons  why  Mr. 
Cra??ie  of  Ardgomery\  Mofs 
Hufbandry  failed,  83. 

°  , 

Objections  againft  fowing 
large  Quantities  of  Ground 
with  Clover  for  Hay  anfwered, 

236. 

P 

Plowing,  the  Notion  that 
any  Land  can  be  hurt  by  much 
of  it,  exploded,  105,  204,  214. 

Planning  of  Ground  recom¬ 
mended,  124,  423. 

Planting  of  Potatoes  direct¬ 
ed,  161,  163,  179. 

Peafe,  the  Reafons  why  they 
meliorate  Ground,  205.  That 
they  are  either  a  very  profit¬ 
able  or  unprofitable  Crop, 
fhown,  340. 

Parlhips,  the  Hufbandry  of 


them  directed,  407.  They  are- 
good  Food  for  .Horfes;  black 
Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poul¬ 
try  ol  all  Kinds,  410. 


Quickens,  the  Management 
of  Land  troubled  with  them 
or  other  Trumpery,  4. 


R 

Rufhes,  Directions  for  de« 
ftroying  them,  34. 

Roots  of  Trees,.  Bramble, 
Brufh-wood,  &c.  how  to  get 
free  of  them;,  35. 

Rats,  Directions  for  killing 
fuch  as  infeft  Corn  Lofts,  150. 

Rape,  profitably  planted  in 
September  after  any  Crop,  352* 

Rye-grafs  Hay  is  Food  and 
Phyfick  for  Sheep,  357. 

Roots  and  Herbs,  Directi¬ 
ons  for  preferving  them  thro’ 
the  Year,  41  r .  That  the  Hus¬ 
bandry  of  them  could,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  natural  Courfe  of 
Things,  certainly  prevent  a 
Famine,  or  even  Scarcity  of 
Bread,  is  fhown,  416. 

S 

Sea  Ware,  Directions  for  u- 
fing  it,  T 26,  139. 

Surrey ,  the  Method  of  ma¬ 
naging  fandy  and  gravelly 
Ground  in  that  County,  139. 

Sheep,  the  keeping  of  them 
near  a  populous  City,  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  certain  Cale,  159. 
Houfing  of  them  commend¬ 
able,  and  the  Realons  why, 
240,  274.  Directions  concern¬ 
ing  them,  and  a  good  Shep¬ 
herd  deferibed,  277.  Stells  for 
them  recommended,  357. 

Soils,  ftrong  and  light,  their 
natural  Fault,  and  the  Cure, 
217.  The  deeped  and  dryefl 
belt  for  St.  Foin,  230.  Rea¬ 
ligns 


\ 


INDEX. 


foils  why  it  does  not  thrive  in 
Scotland ,  when  Town  irregular¬ 
ly,  251.  Directions  for  Tow¬ 
ing  it  regularly,  and  hoeing  it, 
ibid. 

Soils  fhallow  and  light,  and 
over-run  with  Heath,  Whins, 
Broom,  Briers,  Brambles, 
F eras,  or  other  T rumpery,  how 
to  be  improved,  304. 

Soils  in  the  Southern  Parts 
of  Scotland,  compared  with 
the  Soils  in  England ,  339. 

Scotland,  two  Farms  in  it 
generally  fet,  to  pay  the  Rent 
of  one,  ibid. 

Silk  Worms  may  be  fed  on 
afmall  Expence,  and  their  Food 
foon  furnilhed,  353. 


T 

Turnips,  the  Manner  of 
fpending  of  them  directed,  8, 
HI. 

Turnip  Husbandry,  the 
Procefs  of  it,  and  the  Ground 
proper  for  them,  mention¬ 
ed,  19,  261,  404.  The  belt 
Husbandmen  take  them  in 


Place  of  a  Fallow,  341. 
They  thrive  in  all  Parts  of 
Scotland,  345.  They  are 
preferable  to  a  Fallow,  ibid. 
They  are  good  Food  for  Hor- 
les,  black  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Sw.ine,  and  Poultry  of  all 
Kinds,  410.  The  Advanta¬ 
ges  by  fowing  them  are  ine- 
Jftimable,  346. 

Trees,  the  Reafon  why 
young  ones  thrive  often  very 
badly,  and  the  Way  to  make 
them  profper,  110.  Directi¬ 
ons  for  planting  them,  122. 

Turf,  a  new  and  cheap 
Method  of  burning  it,  320. 

U 

Under-furrow  fowing  di¬ 
rected,  34,  107. 

« 

W 

Winter  Tares,  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  having  them,  and  the 
Reafons  why  they  did  not 
thrive  in  Scotland  until  of  late, 
226. 


Explanation 
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Explanation  of  the  Plate  hereto  annexed,  representing  the  R  other  an- 

plough  made  in  Scotland  fome  Tears  ago  by  Mr.  Lummis. 

Fig.  i.  Reprefents  the  Left  or  Land  Side  of  the  Plough,  in  which 
AB  is  the  Beam,  CD  the  Sheath,  EBD  the  big  Stilt,  FR  the  little 
Stilt,  GH  the  Culter,  KI  the  Sock  or  Share,  NP  the  Bridle,  S 
the  Sly-band,  ML  aPiece  of  Wood  in  Place  of  a  Head.  The 
Figure  of  all  thefe  different  Parts,  as  they  appear  on  this  Side  of 
the  Plough,  are  here  reprefented,  and  their  Sizes  and  Diftances 
may  be  meafured  by  the  Scale  of  Feet  and  Inches. 

Fig.  2.  Reprefents  the  Right  Side  of  the  Plough,  with  all  the 
Parts  that  can  be  feen  on  this  Side,  in  which  TV  is  the  mouldy 
Board,  ire. 

Fig.  3.  Reprefents  the  under  Part  of  the  Plough,  in  which  may 
be  feen  the  Shape  and  Size  of  the  Share,  and  how  it  is  fixed  on 
the  Sheath  and  mouldy  Board,  Plough  Sole,  Shone,  Angle  they 
make,  and  mouldy  Board,  &c.  as  they  appear  below,  or  look- 
inn-  on  the  under  Side  of  the  Plough. 

*Fif.  4.  Reprefents  the  hinder  Part  of  the  Plough,  in  which  are 
feen  the  two  Stilts  EF,  hinder  Part  of  the  mouldy  Board  VT, 
■md  Piece  of  Wood  in  Place  of  the  Head  LM,  in  their  proper 
Shapes  and  Sizes  by  the  Scale.. 

Fig.  5.  Reprefents  the  upper  View  of  the  Plough,  or  as  (lie  tills. 
In  which  may  be  feen  the  feveral  Parts,  as  they  appear  on  this® 
Side,  the  Bridle  NP,  mouldy  Board  TV,  ire.  in  their  feveral 
Shapes  and  Sizes  per  Scale. 

Fh 7,  6.  The  upper  Part  of  the  Soek  or  Share. 

Fgr,  <7.  The  Sock,  as  it  is  fixed  on  the  End  of  the  Sheath  and 
mouldy  Board. 

Fig.  8.  The  Perfpe&ive  of  the  Bridle. 

The  whole  of  this  Plough  ought  to  be  made  of  Afh  or  Elm,  and 
the  Irons  fliould  befteel’d  and  well  tempered;  and  that  Part  of  the 
Plough  which  is  under  Ground  in  tilling  ought  to  be  covered  with 
Plates  of  Iron. 

The  Difference  betwixt  this  and  the  common  Ploughs,  feems  to 
con  fill  in  the  Bridle  at  the  End  of  the  Beam,  by  which  the  Plough¬ 
man  can  give  the  Plough  more  or  lels  Land  by  the  Notches  at  N 
in  Fig.  3  and  5,  or  make  her  plough  deeper  or  lhal lower  by  the 
Holes  at  P  in  Fig.  1  and  2  ;  in  the  Culter  and  Share,  which  are 
made  and  let  lb  as  to  cut  off  the  new  Furrow  without  tearing 
and  in  the  mouldy  Board,  which  is  of  fuch  a  f  afhion  as  firff  to 
raife  a  little,  and  then  gradually  turn  over  the  new  cut  Fur¬ 
row  with  the  leafi:  Refinance  :  And  the  Advantage  attending 
fuch  Ploughs  muff  be  an  eafy  Draught ;  fo  that  two  Horfes  are. 
able  to  do  the  Work  of  four,  which  is  found  by  Experience, 
when  tried,  on  all  arable  Grounds.. 
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